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I.    THE  GROWTH  OF  GROUP  CONSCIOUSNESS 

A  study  in  social  theory  cannot  ignore  the  fundamental  fact 
of  the  social  life,  which  is  the  source  of  all  sound  theory  as  it  is 
the  test  of  all  results  of  reflection.  The  attempt  to  separate  social 
life  from  social  theory  is  one  that  has  resulted  in  disaster  both  for 
the  theory  and  for  the  on-going  life-stream.1  On  the  one  hand  it 
creates  a  theory  which,  like  metaphysical  philosophy,  finally 
exhausts  itself  in  fruitless  evanescent  speculations;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  by  failing  to  furnish  the  developing  life  a  working  and 
tested  technique,  it  has  allowed  the  social  life  to  develop  as  an 
undirected  and  wasteful  process.  If  one  accepts  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  Social  Statics  and  developed 

1  For  one  of  the  best  illustrations  both  of  the  fact  and  the  results  of  such  separa- 
tion one  might  call  attention  to  Germany.  Professor  John  Dewey,  in  his  German 
Philosophy  and  Politics,  makes  this  attempted  separation  on  the  part  of  German 
thinkers  the  key  to  his  interpretation  of  the  German  nation.  The  German  attempt 
to  reconcile  esoteric  intellectual  freedom,  an  ideal  freedom,  with  an  autocratically 
dominated  social  and  industrial  life  was  an  impossible  attempt,  and  one  which  led 
to  German  ruin  and  a  shaken  world. 
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by  Sumner,  namely,  that  the  social  process1  goes  on  irrespective  of 
social  control  or  direction,  then  indeed,  the  second  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  separation  of  theory  from  social  life  is  probably  a 
desideratum,  for  it  brings  about  the  result  aimed  at,  namely,  non- 
interference in  the  workings  of  a  process  of  natural  laws.  But 
society  at  large,  social  scientists  in  general,  and  sociologists  in 
particular,  have  swung  away  from  the  laissez  faire  philosophy  and 
are  more  and  more  given  to  a  refinement  of  their  technique  of 
social  control  on  the  assumption  that  such  tools  will  have  an 
actual  use  in  modifying  the  social  process.2  The  conclusion  seems 
to  be  sound  that  social  theory  and  the  social  process  are  somehow 
interrelated,  and  can  never  be  wholly  or  to  any  extent  separated 
if  thought  is  to  remain  sound  and  instrumental,  and  if  the  activities 
of  life  are  to  be  saved  from  the  wasteful  and  costly  results  of  uncon- 
trolled movements.3  Whatever  valuation  may  be  put  on  the  place  of 
social  theory,  whether  one  regard  it  as  performing  the  function  of 
leadership  in  mediating  group  crises  and  as  thus  shaping  and  influ- 
encing social  development,  or  whether  one  regard  it  as  merely  a 
rationalizing  of,  and  speculation  on,  past  events,  and  relatively 
ineffective  and  futile  both  as  an  academic  pursuit  and  as  a  practi- 
cable matter,  one  must  assume  that  there  is  some  connection  more 
or  less  vital  between  social  theory  and  social  life.  We  may  take  it 
for  granted,  then,  that  the  development  of  social  theory  in  general, 
or  of  any  partial  phase  of  social  theory,  has  been  more  or  less 
closely  related  to  the  actual  social  life  which  has  developed.  We 
should  expect,  if  that  were  our  present  problem,  to  find  that  such 

IThe  concept  "social  process"  is  used  here  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been 
largely  standardized  by  Dr.  Small  in  his  General  Sociology. 

3  Dr.  Small  has  called  attention  (American  Journal  of  Sociology  y  XXI,  755)  to 
the  fact  that  L.  F.  Ward's  most  significant  contribution  to  sociology  in  America  is 
his  emphasis  on  the  psychic  factor  as  a  new  and  controlling  factor  in  human  develop- 
ment. On  this  Ward  joined  issue  with  Sumner  and  Spencer  and  became  a  pioneer 
in  this  respect  in  social  science  in  the  United  States. 

3  One  might  call  attention  here  to  the  nature  of  thought  and  its  function  as 
described  by  that  group  of  writers  who  are  referred  to  by  such  terms  as  functionalists, 
behaviorists,  pragmatists,  instrumentalists.  The  essence  of  this  view,  I  take  it,  is 
(in  so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned)  that  thought  is  conduct,  reflection  is  a  type  of 
conduct  and  arises  in  mediation  of  crises,  i.e.,  conflict  situations.  On  this  assumption 
then  social  theory  must  be  organically  and  functionally  connected  with  the  social 
process.   They  cannot  be  separated. 
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shifts  as  may  be  shown  to  have  taken  place  in  sociological  thought 
during  the  last  four  decades  have  had  a  direct  relation  to  the  enor- 
mous changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our  industrial,  technical, 
agricultural,  and,  in  a  word,  our  whole  social  structure  and  function. 
To  trace  out  that  relation  is  not  our  present  problem.  Such  a  task 
remains  to  be  done  in  a  separate  work.  The  assumption  upon 
which  succeeding  chapters  rest  is  that  those  who  rely  almost 
exclusively  on  social  theory  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who  scoff 
at  theory  as  relatively  futile  and  archaic  on  the  other,  are  both 
wrong;  that  a  better  working  hypothesis  is  that  the  true  relation 
is  a  constantly  developing  reciprocal,  a  give-and-take  process. 
A  well-rounded  discussion  must  include  them  both.  Instrumen- 
talist philosophy  and  psychology  discover  in  social  theory  and  the 
social  process  two  phases  of  a  more  rational  societal  evolution. 

Without  attempting  further  to  investigate  the  problem  of  the 
causal  relationship  between  social  theory  and  social  life  since 
1880,  it  is  essential  to  give  in  bold  strokes  some  of  the  more  striking 
changes  in  American  social  development  since  the  date  mentioned, 
in  order  that  there  may  appear  the  whole  complex  background 
for  the  consideration  of  one  phase  of  the  shift  in  social  theory. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  such  changes  indicate  a  growing 
consciousness  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  group  in  all  the  multi- 
plied forms  of  social  activity.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  rest  of  this 
chapter  to  point  out  such  facts  in  more  detail. 

First  of  all  one  must  note  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  economic  processes  of  society,  particularly  in  industry,  and 
the  group  organizations  of  persons  interested  or  employed  in  those 
processes.  The  possibilities  latent  in  the  principle  of  the  division 
of  labor  have  reached  a  realization  since  1880  such  as  was  undreamed 
of  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  industrial  development.  The  appli- 
cation of  inventions  to  productive  processes,  the  utilization  of 
steam  power,  the  increase  in  means  of  transportation  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century,  prepared  the  way  for  an  industrial  expan- 
sion, following  the  panic  of  1873,  which  altered  our  whole  life, 
created  what  is  known  as  big  business,  made  the  factory  the  domi- 
nant mode  of  industrial  production,  conditioned  the  appearance  of 
the  various  forms  of  combination,  made  necessary  the  readjustment 
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of  labor  problems,  stimulated  the  concentration  of  people  in  cities, 
and  resulted  in  the  transition  of  American  life  from  an  agricultural 
to  a  predominantingly  industrial  type.  On  the  whole,  then,  how- 
ever long  the  factors  had  been  preparing  for  the  shift,  the  four 
decades  since  1880  have  seen  enormous  changes  in  our  whole  life. 
The  individualism  so  characteristic  of  American  life  began  to  give 
way  to  a  collectivism  of  fact  in  which  group  solidarity  began  to 
rise  into  consciousness  as  a  matter  of  practical  importance  and 
significance.  Individualism  began  to  break  down  in  business,  in 
community  life,  in  actual  governmental  practice,  in  religious  and 
social  organization  of  all  types;  and  in  the  place  of  the  atomistic 
nature  of  our  previous  social  organization  there  developed  what 
Dicey  has  called,  in  speaking  of  England  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  central  fact,  namely,  the  trend  to  collectivism.  This  trend 
has  not  been  a  movement  carefully  planned  and  directed  by  a 
foreseeing  leadership.  It  has  been  largely  a  result  of  a  crude  and 
blind  change  brought  about  by  the  new  factors  arising  in  the  whole 
social  situation.  What  these  factors  are  has  been  suggested.  The 
chief  ones  are  the  development  of  the  means  of  communication  and 
transportation  both  within  the  country  and  with  other  countries. 
Speedy  and  wide  diffusion  of  intelligence  makes  possible  the  forma- 
tion of  great  industries,  while  the  development  of  transportation 
facilities  both  in  capacity  and  in  speed  is  essential  for  the  handling 
of  the  products  of  those  industries.  By  means  of  such  improve- 
ments the  western  part  of  the  country  became  economically 
incorporated  into  national  life,  the  frontier  of  free  land  disappeared, 
no  longer  affording  an  outlet  for  the  economically  suppressed. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  development  of  com- 
munication and  transportation  finds  a  corresponding  development 
in  what  is  known  as  business  combinations.  The  latter  are  confined 
almost  wholly  in  their  important  phases  to  the  period  beginning 
after  the  panic  of  1873. 1  There  were,  of  course,  "agreements" 
prior  to  that  time,  but  the  year  1877  saw  the  birth  of  the 

1  "The  panic  of  1873  again  accelerated  the  movement  toward  industrial  com- 
bination by  forcing  many  small  concerns  into  bankruptcy;  and  soon  after  the  recovery 
from  the  panic  of  1893  the  rush  toward  integration  of  industries  began."  Carlton* 
History  and  Problems  of  Organized  Labor,  p.  68. 
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great  railroad  "pools"  which  were  the  dominating  form  of  con- 
solidation down  to  the  nineties.1  The  form  of  combination  of 
capital  has  varied,  viz.,  amalgamations,  mergers,  etc.,  but  the 
development  has  been  steadily  toward  a  larger  and  more  finished 
consolidation  of  capitalistic  enterprise.  The  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act  of  1890  is  an  evidence  of  a  growing  consciousness  of  a  new 
and  important  change  in  American  industrial  life.  It  indicated  a 
pronounced  trend  toward  capitalistic  solidarity  and  community 
of  interest.  Out  of  the  actual  experiences  of  life  and  the  increased 
technical  facilities  there  has  arisen  a  new  sense  of  group  solidarity 
which  is  essential  for  industrial  progress.  This  necessarily  has 
conditioned  profound  changes  in  every  form  of  social  life,  and 
enters  into  and  shapes  the  form  and  content  of  the  smallest  primary 
groups  in  society. 

Thus  far  in  the  discussion  of  economic  changes,  attention  has 
been  directed  primarily  to  the  organization  of  capital,  of  industries, 
and  their  increased  consciousness  of  economic  solidarity.  Before 
leaving  this  part  of  the  discussion,  however,  attention  must  be 
given  to  that  other  large  factor  in  industrial  enterprise,  namely, 
labor.  One  might  term  this  the  reverse  side  of  the  shield;  for 
along  with  other  industrial  changes  there  have  come  many  changes 
in  the  quality  of  labor,  the  nature  of  labor,  the  racial  composition 
of  laborers,  their  forms  of  association,  and  their  philosophy  of 
labor  and  life.  The  chief  interest  for  us  at  this  point  is  the  develop- 
ment of  group  consciousness  and  group  solidarity  among  laborers 
and  of  combinations  of  laborers  for  various  ends.  Possibly  no 
part  of  our  population  shows  more  clearly  the  growth  of  a  practical 
recognition  of  the  essential  part  that  a  group  plays  than  does  the 
labor  movement. 

The  movement  toward  organization  and  combination  among 
American  laborers  began  very  early  in  the  nation's  history,  but  it 
is  practically  true  that  the  important  development  of  labor  organi- 
zations has  come  since  the  Civil  War  and  particularly  since  1880. 2 

1  Haney,  Business  Organization  and  Combination,  p.  165. 

'Unions  had  been  formed  as  early  as  1825,  workingmen's  parties  had  been 
organized,  papers  had  been  published,  but  all  were  sporadic  and  short  lived. 
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"All  the  labor  movements  of  the  pre-Civil  War  period  were  epheme- 
ral and  soon  disintegrated."1  It  was  not  until  the  last  quarter  of 
the  past  century  that  conditions  were  ripe  for  the  appearance 
of  powerful  labor  groups  paralleling  chronologically  the  appearance 
of  combinations  of  capital  and  large-scale  industry.  Professor 
Carlton  summarizes  the  point  thus : 

In  the  Civil  War  period  labor  was  never  strongly  organized.  No  clear 
vision  of  the  solidarity  of  the  laboring  classes  had  as  yet  caught  and  held  the 
attention  of  the  wage  earners.  But  the  Civil  War  made  permanent  labor 
organization  inevitable.  The  Civil  War  marks  a  transition  period  in  our 
labor  history.  Concentrated  capital,  the  extensive  use  of  the  subdivided 
labor,  the  influx  of  the  cheap  labor  of  Southern  Europe,  and  the  peopling  of 
the  West  have  given  organized  labor  its  big  problems.  Henceforward,  the 
United  States  was  destined  to  be  "an  industrial  community  which  organized 
its  industries  on  a  large  scale."  With  the  panic  of  1873  unionism  suffered  a 
temporary  check  only  to  be  followed  by  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  labor 
organization.2 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  purpose  here  to  trace  out  in  detail  the 
various  stages  in  the  subsequent  development  of  labor  organiza- 
tions. The  chief  endeavor  is  to  make  clear  the  new  era  which  was 
ushered  in  at  the  close  of  the  panic  which  began  in  1873.  Following 
that  period  the  order  known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor  grew  up.  Its 
first  general  assembly  was  held  in  1878,  when  it  reported  80,000 
members.  By  1885  its  members  exceeded  100,000,  and  the  next 
year  it  reached  the  high-water  mark  of  its  career  with  a  membership 
of  more  than  600,000.  With  its  purposes,  organization,  and  work, 
we  are  not  here  concerned.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  it 
subsequently  gave  way  to  another  organization  founded  in  1881, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  grew  slowly  but  surely 
until  it  became  and  still  is  the  dominant  force  in  the  labor  world. 
The  history  of  this  latest  body  is  a  study  in  itself,  and  is  outside  the 
limits  of  this  investigation.  As  it  stands  it  is  an  interesting  com- 
mentary on,  and  witness  of,  the  enormous  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  industrial  life  since  its  inception.  It  is  particu- 
larly interesting  in  so  far  as  it  shows  the  steady  trend  toward  the 
group  basis  of  labor  activity,  and  the  increasing  consciousness  of 

1  Carlton,  History  and  Problems  of  Organized  Labor,  p.  41. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  64. 
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the  occupational  group  as  a  factor  in  individual  development  and 
social .  organization. 

Although  passing  through  various  crises  and  varying  fortunes, 
the  authorities  in  control  of  the  Federation  have  pretty  generally 
maintained  the  policy  of  trade  unionism  as  against  industrial 
unionism,  and  have  pretty  consistently  refrained  from  political 
organization  and  action  to  attain  their  ends.  It  has  been  pointed 
out1  that  the  trade-union  type  must  eventually  give  way  to  the 
industrial  type  as  a  result  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
industrial  organizations.  The  increased  concentration  of  the 
latter,  and  the  abolition  of  skilled  trades  in  great  factories  through 
the  introduction  of  more  complex  and  efficient  machinery,  have 
paved  the  way  for  a  different  type  of  labor  group  organizations. 
One  writer  expresses  the  view  thus : 

These  facts  point  toward  the  conclusion  that  the  industrial  union  is  an 
effective  form  of  organization.  The  evidence,  moreover,  leads  almost  inevi- 
tably to  the  further  conclusion  that  the  old  line  type  of  separate  trade-unions, 
even  when  loosely  affiliated  with  each  other  through  the  American  Federation, 
cannot  effectively  cope  with  hostile  trusts  and  strong  employers'  associations 
expect  in  those  cases  in  which  skill  or  a  particularly  strategic  situation  gives 
them  an  advantageous  position.  Greater  solidarity  than  craft  unionism  is 
necessary  to  cope  with  the  trust  employing  minutely  subdivided  labor.2 

If  the  conclusion  just  stated  be  true,  and  the  industrial  union 
gradually  supplants  the  trade-union  in  all  except  the  particularly 
skilled  trades  and  those  involving  unusual  responsibility  as  well  as 
skill,  then  a  new  type  of  labor  solidarity  arises,  that  of  the  particular 
industry  rather  than  that  of  disparate  trades  within  an  industry. 
Such  a  transformation  brings  about  new  attitudes,  new  group 
consciousness  and  new  powers.  It  dissolves  the  basis  for  the 
older  trade-union  aristocracy,  and  supplants  it  with  a  more  demo- 
cratic type  of  group  alignment  and  group  control.  It  makes 
possible  one  of  the  first  steps  toward  the  organization  of  all  or  a 
large  majority  of  unskilled  workers  for  positive  action.  It  sup- 
plants the  older  conception  of  democracy  as  a  rule  by  individuals 
in  the  mass  with  the  sounder  conception  of  the  group  as  the  unit 

1  Parker,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  XXXIV,  564-69;  Cummins,  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  XIII,  759. 

2  Carlton,  History  and  Problems  of  Organized  Labor,  p.  77. 
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and  agency  of  democratic  progress.1  Political  theorists  are  giving 
increasing  attention  to  the  occupational  group  as  a  basis  for  repre- 
sentation, on  the  ground  that  such  groups  constitute  more  effective 
units  than  geographical  districts,  and  that  representations  from 
such  groups  come  nearer  to  representing  some  definite  factor  in 
the  social  organization.  If  future  experience  proves  the  need  for 
greater  permanence  of  such  shifts  in  the  method  of  representation, 
one  of  the  preparatory  steps  is  that  of  the  organization  of  the 
unskilled  workers  on  an  industrial  rather  than  on  a  trade  or  craft 
basis.  What  may  be  the  final  issue  is  not  to  be  predicted;  the 
purpose  here  is  merely  to  call  attention  to  a  perceptible  shift  in 
the  type  of  group  organization  that  is  going  on  in  a  relatively 
blind  and  unrenective  manner  among  the  workers,  as  a  result  of 
certain  new  and  changing  factors  in  the  whole  industrial  situation, 
and  to  suggest  a  simultaneous  parallel  in  political  theory.  It  is 
another  signpost  pointing  to  the  changing  society  that  has  been 
arising  since  Ward's  Dynamic  Sociology  was  in  the  making. 

Another  significant  implication  of  the  growth  of  practical 
group  organization  among  labor  is  that  such  organization  becomes 
essential  if  labor  is  to  assume  a  share  in  control  of  industry.  An 
unorganized  mass  of  unskilled  laborers  is  unfitted  for  any  voice  in 
control  or  management.  The  labor  group  is  the  first  essential, 
and  this  is  being  developed  practically  by  labor  itself. 

Certain  forces  in  American  society  seem  to  be  breaking  down 
the  second  policy  of  organized  labor,  namely,  non-political  action. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  hitherto  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Federation  have  reflected  the  actual  spirit  and  sentiments  of  the 
great  mass  of  laborers  as  against  a  militant  minority  who  favored 
political  action.  Our  type  of  industrial  life,  the  presence  of  a 
large  agricultural  class,  the  absence  of  serious  and  widespread 
poverty,  etc.,  have  induced  a  conservative  labor  opinion  and 
labor  leadership.  The  Great  War  with  its  general  loosening  of 
bonds,  its  stimulation  of  labor's  expectations,  the  rising  cost  of 
living,  and  the  labor  movements  abroad  created  a  new  group  con- 
sciousness in  labor  ranks.  Following  the  war  employers  assumed 
a  hostile  attitude,  government  adopted  a  reactionary  policy  of 

1  This  will  be  expanded  in  later  chapters.    See  also  Follett,  The  New  State. 
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intimidation,  denial  of  free  speech,  assembly,  and  press,  reverting 
to  a  repressive  attitude  and  the  use  of  legal  methods  which  made 
clear  to  a  larger  part  of  the  workers  that  mere  trade-union  warfare 
even  cannot  be  carried  on  so  long  as  hostile  forces  make  such 
trade-union  activity  impossible.  Labor  seems  forced,  therefore, 
merely  in  order  to  preserve  and  make  effective  its  former  policy, 
to  embark  upon  a  political  policy  to  protect  its  methods  from 
interference  and  nullification.  If  such  a  departure  occurs  it  will 
mark  an  increasing  importance  of  economic  groups  as  a  factor  in 
social  and  political  life. 

The  foregoing  pages  have  attempted  to  present  some  phases  of 
the  economic  background  for  our  study  of  the  group  concept  in 
social  theory  since  1880.  The  central  thought  throughout  has 
been  to  call  attention  to  the  growth  of  industry,  and  of  group 
organizations  immediately  in  connection  with  industrial  life.  It  is 
now  in  order  to  call  attention  briefly  to  the  change  in  governmental  • 
practices  and  policies  arising  out  of  the  industrial  changes  during 
the  same  period. 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  evidences  of  the  vital  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  our  whole  national  life  is  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  governmental 
"interference"  in  the  industrial  processes  of  our  society.  Though 
bitterly  contested  by  industry  and  hampered  by  the  constitution 
and  the  courts,  the  country  has  steadily  passed  from  an  individual- 
istic laissez  f aire  policy  to  one  of  vigorous  control  of  industry  and 
protection  of  the  dependent  classes  employed  in  such  industries. 
This  transformation  has  come  in  response  to  needs  developing  out 
of  the  actual  life  of  society,  and  expresses  a  new  consciousness  of 
social  solidarity — of  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  group  life. 
In  general,  one  may  say  that  with  minor  exceptions  the  bulk  of 
such  legislation  lies  within  the  period  beginning  since  the  seventies. 
It  was  a  concomitant  of  those  fundamental  changes  in  our  industrial 
life  which  have  been  suggested  above.  On  every  hand  one  finds 
evidence  of  the  collectivistic  practice.  The  government  has  gone 
into  business.  It  has  created  postal  savings  banks,  parcel  post; 
municipalities  have  extended  their  control  over  water  plants,  the 
production  of  gas,  heat,  and  light.    Regulation  has  grown  steadily. 
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The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law  are  significant  in  showing  the  newer  attitude  of  American 
society.  The  regulation  of  railroad  rates,  services,  and  business 
practices,  the  extension  of  control  over  corporations,  the  pure  food 
laws,  reservation  of  public  lands,  the  conservation  of  resources,  the 
imposition  of  inheritance  and  income  taxes,  are  some  of  the  eloquent 
witnesses  of  the  increasing  insistence  upon  the  social  interest  in  all 
the  manifestations  of  our  industrial  energies.  The  socialization 
of  industry,  whether  by  ownership,  as  in  the  case  of  municipal 
power  and  light  plants,  or  by  regulation  as  in  the  case  of  the  rail- 
ways and  trusts,  or  by  the  still  less  tangibly  coercive  method  of 
publicity,  is  a  definite  working  hypothesis  that  has  developed 
almost  wholly  in  the  last  half-century.  It  is  an  evidence  of  a  new 
sense  of  social,  solidarity,  of  group  consciousness  which  has  evolved 
naturally  out  of  the  actual  social  experiences  of  American  life. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  type  of  social  control  of  industrial 
life,  there  is  another  large  and  noteworthy  class  of  legislation  which 
is  an  important  part  of  social  interest  in  economic  organization. 
This  includes  that  body  of  legislation  which  has  to  do  with  the 
protection  of  the  labor  element  in  industry.  Here  again  the 
development  of  this  important  program  has  been  almost  wholly  a 
phenomenon  of  the  period  following  the  panic  of  1873.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  isolated  and  unimportant  attempts  to  limit 
the  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children,  there  was  practically 
no  labor  legislation  of  importance  until  after  the  Civil  War  period. 
Even  laws  relating  to  child  labor  did  not  assume  any  importance 
until  some  time  after  the  Massachusetts  acts  of  1866  and  1867. 
It  was  in  the  period  of  expansion  following  the  panic  of  the  next 
decade  that  this  elementary  type  of  protective  legislation  became 
a  real  factor  in  legislative  control  of  industry.  The  same  holds 
true  of  laws  relating  to  hours  of  women  and  of  men  in  public 
service,  to  laws  regulating  conditions  of  labor,  prescribing  safety 
appliances,  and  protective  devices.  In  addition,  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws,  accident  insurance,  and  minimum  wage  laws  for 
women  and  children  are  still  more  recent. 

The  strength  of  the  movement  for  social  legislation  of  these 
types  is  clearly  shown  when  it  is  recalled  that  they  have  come  in 
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spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  three  powerful  influences, 
namely,  first,  the  owners  of  the  industries  themselves;  second, 
the  constitution  and  the  courts;  and  third,  the  traditional  indi- 
vidualistic attitudes  of  American  life. 

Still  another  extension  of  the  principle  of  group  solidarity  in 
legislation  is  found  in  the  social  treatment  of  disease,  both  by  pre- 
ventive sanitation,  and  dissemination  of  information,  and  by 
public  and  quasi-public  agencies  and  institutions.  The  growth  of 
the  consciousness  of  the  social  nature  of  disease  and  of  group 
responsibility  for  the  prevention  of  disease  is  relatively  new.  The 
inclusion  of  national  vitality  by  the  National  Conservation  Com- 
mission1 as  among  the  chief,  if  not  the  chief,  national  resource  is 
deeply  significant  in  that  it  shows  in  another  way  the  increased 
appearance  of  group  consciousness  and  group  responsibility  as  a 
result  of  scientific  discoveries  and  actual  experience  in  a  rapidly 
intensifying  group  life.  Probably  no  other  period  has  seen  such 
a  rapid  recognition  of  the  principles  of  the  social  nature  of  disease 
and  of  group  responsibility  for  its  prevention  and  cure  as  the  last 
four  decades. 

Another  striking  example  of  group  consciousness  in  dealing  with 
a  specific  problem  is  the  interesting  experiment  of  prohibitory  meas- 
ures in  the  case  of  intoxicating  liquors.  This  again  is  a  product  of 
the  last  few  decades.  The  consummation  of  this  type  of  social 
control  marks  a  decided  step  away  from  an  individualistic  atti 
tude,  and  negative  legislative  policy,  toward  a  social  or  group 
attitude  and  group  assumption  of  responsibility. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  municipal 
ownership  of  certain  productive  enterprises  has  been  accomplished 
in  many  cities  and  towns  over  the  country.  The  chief  forms  of 
municipally  owned  productive  enterprises  are  those  concerned  with 
the  manufacture  of  electricity  and  gas,  the  furnishing  of  water 
and  transportation.  The  essentially  social  nature  of  such  activi- 
ties in  municipal  life  is  becoming  increasingly  clear.  Municipal 
ownership  of  gas,  light,  and  water  plants  has  become  so  much  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  life  in  many  cities  as  to  be  no  longer 

1  See  Bulletin  30  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  National  Health,  being  a 
report  on  national  vitality  by  Irving  Fisher. 
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in  the  field  of  consciousness — there  are  no  competing  moral  or 
political  values  or  plans.  Along  with  these  rather  stereotyped 
examples  of  municipal  group  activity  there  have  developed  the 
great  municipal  park  systems,  municipal  improvements  of  lake 
fronts  and  waterways,  municipal  bathing  beaches  and  pleasure 
resorts,  municipal  libraries  and  restrooms,  municipal  hospitals 
and  asylums,  municipal  reference,  statistical,  and  research  bureaus, 
municipal  legal  aid  and  welfare  associations.  These  constitute  but 
a  partial  list  of  essentially  municipal  activities  which  indicate  a 
marvelous  growth  of  the  conception  of  a  municipality  as  an  organic 
unity.  On  the  whole,  these  developments  are  relatively  recent, 
coming  for  the  most  part  since  the  Civil  War  and  reconstruction 
period.  Speaking  of  the  subtle  way  in  which  such  a  transformation 
has  come  in  England,  Dicey  quotes  the  following  statement, 
reported  to  be  the  language  of  Sidney  Webb : 

The  practical  man,  oblivious  or  contemptuous  of  any  theory  of  the  social 
organism  or  general  principles  of  social  organization,  has  been  forced  by  the 
necessities  of  the  time  into  an  ever-deepening  collectivist  channel.  Socialism, 
of  course,  he  still  rejects  and  despises.  The  individualist  town  councillor  will 
walk  along  the  municipal  pavement,  lit  by  municipal  gas,  and  cleansed  by 
municipal  broom,  with  municipal  water,  and  seeing,  by  the  municipal  clock 
in  the  municipal  market,  that  he  is  too  early  to  meet  his  children  coming  from 
the  municipal  school  hard  by  the  county  lunatic  asylum  and  municipal  hospital, 
will  use  the  national  telegraph  system  to  tell  them  not  to  walk  through  the 
municipal  park,  but  to  come  by  the  municipal  tramway,  to  meet  him  in  the 
municipal  reading  room  by  the  municipal  art  gallery,  museum,  library,  where  he 
intends  to  consult  some  of  the  national  publications  in  order  to  prepare  his  next 
speech  in  the  municipal  town  hall  in  favor  of  the  nationalization  of  canals  and 
the  increase  of  government  control  over  the  railway  system.  "Socialism, 
Sir!"  he  will  say,  "don't  waste  the  time  of  a  practical  man  by  your  fantastic 
absurdities."  "Self-help!  Sir,  individual  self-help,  that's  what's  made  our 
city  what  it  is."1 

Without  much  change  this  statement  would  be  true  of  numerous 
municipalities  in  the  United  States. 

Turning  aside  from  the  strictly  official  or  governmental  agencies, 
such  as  the  foregoing,  which  have  arisen,  there  is  found  a  large 
list  of  community  activities  which  are  properly  voluntary  move- 

1  Reputed  to  be  the  language  of  Sidney  Webb  by  George  Eastgate  in  the  Times, 
August  23,  1902.    Quoted  by  Dicey  in  Law  and  Public  Opinion,  pp.  286-87. 
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ments,  but  which  are  essentially  expressions  of  the  same  practical 
interest  in  and  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  community  life  in  a 
more  restricted  geographical  extent  than  the  municipally  owned 
and  controlled  industries  and  agencies.  The  establishment  of 
community  centers,  of  neighborhood  groups  for  various  economic, 
social,  and  educational  ends,  is  one  of  the  more  recent  phases  of 
the  growth  of  group  consciousness  in  various  areas  of  cities  of  all 
sizes.1  The  use  of  the  school  as  a  social  center  and  the  creation 
of  other  institutions  around  which  the  community  interests  may 
center  and  develop  are  among  the  most  hopeful  evidences  of  a 
solution  of  numerous  municipal  problems.  In  the  main,  this  type 
of  development  has  not  arisen  out  of  a  theoretical  scheme  clamped 
down  on  a  given  community,  but  it  has  arisen  out  of  the  actual 
growth  of  the  community  problems  and  interests.  It  has  come 
about  through  the  discovery  of  a  community  of  interest  and  a 
recognition  of  social  solidarity,  while  almost  unconsciously  pur- 
suing disparate  individual  ends.  In  so  far  as  leadership  in  the 
form  of  community  plans  has  arisen,  it  has  largely  arisen  in  response 
to  the  developing  needs  as  revealed  in  the  crises  of  the  local  group 
life.  Church  life  and  structure,  school  curricula,  and  programs  of 
other  agencies  have  responded  to,  rather  than  created,  the  essence 
of  the  group  life.  But  whatever  the  relative  place  of  the  theory 
and  practice  in  this  particular  case,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  a  new 
sense  of  group  solidarity  has  arisen  and  is  arising  out  of  the  practical 
life  as  it  is  developing  in  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States. 

Another  very  interesting  example  of  the  way  in  which  organiza- 
tions have  responded  to  the  demands  of  practical  situations  is 
revealed  in  the  experience  of  charitable  organizations.  The 
charity  organization  movement,  for  example,  was  introduced  in 
this  country,  following  the  English  precedent,  immediately  after 
the  general  business  depression  of  1873-77.  Possibly  the  difficulties 
incurred  in  relieving  the  destitution  of  that  period  may  have 
hastened  the  organization  movement.2  At  any  rate  the  move- 
ment for  charity  organization  was  a  democratically  stimulated  one 

1  One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  is  the  "social  unit"  plan  recently 
established  in  Cincinnati.    See  Survey,  November  15,  1919. 

2  Warner,  American  Charities  (1908),  p.  442. 
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It  had  its  basis  in  the  need  for  co-ordination  of  competitive  and 
conflicting  agencies,  and  in  the  essential  fact  that  any  pathological 
maladjustment  requiring  some  kind  of  aid  or  assistance  is  funda- 
mentally a  social  or  group  matter.1  The  schedules  of  causes  of 
poverty,  for  example,  that  have  been  published  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  since  1888  reveal  very  clearly  a  striking 
growth  of  the  essentially  social  or  group  nature  of  what  is  called 
poverty.  A  comparison  of  the  various  revisions  with  the  first 
schedules  of  1888  shows  in  a  very  convincing  fashion  the  revolution 
in  theory  and  practice  in  charitable  work  which  has  followed  as  a 
result  of  the  experience  of  forty  years  in  actual  contact  with  con- 
crete, living  problems.  That  revolution  may  be  summarized  in 
the  statement  that  the  shift  has  been  one  from  a  subjectivistic, 
individualistic  basis  to  a  group  basis;  practical  charity  work  had 
discovered  the  group  and  the  meaning  of  the  fact  of  group  solidarity 
as  the  point  of  departure.  In  place  of  the  individual  as  a  unit 
there  arose  a  plexus  of  group  relations  out  of  which  the  individual 
could  be  separated  only  by  an  abstraction. 

Without  further  illustration  of  the  change  in  municipal  life  and 
consciousness,  we  may  turn  to  a  similar  development  in  rural 
districts.  The  community-life  movement  is  a  recent  and  growing 
one.  The  rural-community  movement  offers  a  peculiarly  striking 
example  of  the  growth  of  the  recognition  of  the  group,  because  in 
the  rural  districts  the  individualistic  attitude  reached  its  greatest 
development  and  permanence.  But  the  forces  at  work  are  tending 
to  incorporate  the  rural  life  not  only  into  the  economic  and  thought 
life  of  the  larger  national  and  state  groups,  but  are  creating  local 
solidarity  and  a  community  interest  which  furnishes  the  necessary 
preparation  for  effective  community  organization.  First  among 
the  factors  which  have  made  this  possible  are  the  increased  means 

1  Devine  suggests  the  fact  of  this  change  in  these  words:  "Within  the  past  few 
years  a  noticeable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  conference  of  charities,  in  the  dis- 
cussions among  social  workers,  in  the  special  periodicals  devoted  to  social  problems, 
and  in  the  more  general  daily  and  periodical  press.  A  new  unity  has  been  discovered 
underlying  various  charitable  activities  which  center  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  It 
has  become  apparent  that  relief  societies,  charity  organization  societies,  religious, 
educational,  and  social  agencies,  and  public  departments  charged  with  the  care  of 
dependents,  form  practically  a  single  group  with  many  common  interests,  methods, 
difficulties,  and  dangers." — Devine,  Principles  of  Relief,  p.  10. 
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of  communication  and  transportation.  The  coming  of  the  tele- 
phone, rural  free  delivery  of  mail,  the  development  of  better  roads, 
better  electric  and  steam  railroads,  and  the  invention  of  the  auto- 
mobile have  made  the  rural  districts  part  of  the  social  organism  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  Economically  the  farmer  has  become 
intricately  dependent  on  numerous  remote  and  varied  industries. 
Like  the  city  dweller  his  home  has  been  invaded  again  and  again 
by  industry,  and  one  by  one  occupations  have  been  removed 
from  it  to  other  specialized  industrial  agencies.  The  rapid  exten- 
sion of  communication  has  made  possible  the  creation  of  a  differ- 
ent and  better  type  of  mind  in  rural  life  and  the  development  of  a 
real  psychic  national  unity. 

As  a  result  of  the  modifications  that  have  taken  place  in  means 
of  communication  and  in  the  economic  life  of  rural  communities, 
and  with  the  discovery  of  the  economic  and  social  solidarity  of  the 
rural  districts,  there  has  developed  the  rural  community  social  life. 
There  is  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  rural  communities 
and  their  leaders  to  recognize  not  only  the  legitimate  function  of 
amusement  and  entertainment  but  also,  which  is  of  chief  interest 
to  this  discussion,  the  essential  fact  of  the  group,  the  community 
as  the  true  local  unit. 

This  same  spirit  is  seen  in  the  field  of  education,  where  more, 
modern  types  of  educational  effort  are  being  carried  on.  The 
development  of  the  school  as  a  social  center,  in  some  places,  the 
readjustment  of  the  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  prescribed  by 
local  social  conditions,  the  attempt  to  create  a  community  interest 
and  loyalty  which  will  attract  and  retain  the  rising  leadership,  the 
broadening  of  school  activity  to  include  a  closer  relation  with  com- 
munity activities:  these  are  all  expressions  of  a  community  sense, 
of  a  consciousness  of  group  needs  and  of  an  interest  in  a  social 
agency  which  is  designed  to  supply  them. 

The  extent  to  which  the  same  community  spirit  is  finding 
expression,  is  shown  in  the  way  in  which  religious  attitudes  and 
organizations  are  being  modified  in  so  many  rural  districts.  This 
is  seen  in  several  ways,  first,  in  the  growing  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  the  local  group  as  a  religious  end;  secondly,  the  way 
in  which  pre-existing  sectarian  division  lines  are  melting  away 
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before  the  group  solidarity;  and  thirdly,  the  way  in  which  the 
religious  organization  is  being  broadened  to  include,  in  an  increased 
measure,  the  group  activities.  All  of  these,  of  course,  have  been 
influenced  by  leadership  and  by  outside  programs  and  experiments, 
but  they  show  quite  clearly  a  shift  of  emphasis  and  attention  not 
only  from  an  individualistic  to  a  group  type  of  religion,  but  also 
from  a  conception  of  religious  institutions  as  divisive  agencies  to  a 
conception  of  such  institutions  as  a  group  concern  and  group 
unifying  agency.  Here  as  elsewhere,  the  central  feature  of  religious 
programs  and  practices  that  show  most  signs  of  life  in  rural  com- 
munities is  the  recognition  of  the  solidarity  of  the  group  and  of  its 
place  in  practical  life. 

The  foregoing  pages  of  this  chapter  have  been  designed  to 
point  out  some  of  the  more  patent  ways  in  which  American  life 
since  1880  has  been  undergoing  a  transition.  The  effort  has  been 
to  present  this  transition  as  the  background  of  changing  mores 
and  practices  which  give  color  and  meaning  and  setting  to  the 
chapters  which  are  to  follow.  The  picture  is  necessarily  incom- 
plete. The  complete  picture  would  involve  the  whole  social  history 
of  the  United  States.  The  central  feature  which  has  characterized 
the  transition  is  the  growth  in  practical,  living  experience  of  group 
solidarity,  the  increasing  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  practical 
man  of  the  essentially  social  nature  of  many  of  the  phases  of 
living,  and  of  an  almost  unconscious  increasing  use  of  the  principle 
of  group  solidarity  in  meeting  concrete  problems.  The  central 
place  of  the  group  as  a  matter  of  actual  life  is  a  working  principle 
which  has  been  developed  as  one  of  the  interesting  achievements  of 
the  last  four  decades.  The  transition  is  not  yet  complete;  it  has 
not  yet  been  realized  fully  in  any  one  line  nor  at  all  in  some  others, 
but  that  it  has  been  and  is  going  on  seems  quite  plain.  The  sub- 
sequent chapters  will  attempt  to  show  that  a  similar  transition 
has  taken  place  in  social  theory  between  1880  and  the  present  time. 

11.    ward's  use  of  the  group  concept,  with  particular 

REFERENCE  TO  HIS  " DYNAMIC  SOCIOLOGY" 

This  chapter  will  attempt  to  summarize,  first,  the  leading 
examples  of  Ward's  explicit  use  of  the  group  concept,  or  of  synony- 
mous terms  as  a  tool  of  sociological  thought;  secondly,  the  implied 
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use  of  such  a  concept;  and  thirdly,  the  results  upon  his  sociological 
system  of  his  use  or  failure  to  use  such  a  tool  of  thought. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  discussion  it  will  be  well  to 
point  out  the  reasons  for  the  selection  of  Ward,  and  chiefly  his 
earliest  work,  Dynamic  Sociology,  as  a  point  for  comparison  with 
contemporary  sociology.  The  aim  in  the  study  is  not  to  present 
an  evaluation  of  Ward's  contribution  to  sociological  thought,  but 
to  utilize  his  work  as  a  convenient  point  at  the  beginning  of  sociology 
in  America  to  make  clear  the  shift  in  method  that  has  taken  place 
in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  group  concept.  Ward  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  first  of  American  sociologists  in  point  of  time 
at  least.  The  appearance  of  his  Dynamic  Sociology  in  1883,  the 
writing  of  which  occupied  the  preceding  ten  years,  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  study  of  sociology  in  America.1  Whatever  value 
sociologists  may  attach  to  Ward's  work,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  inspiring  role  he  has  played  among  American  sociologists.2 
Whatever  new  developments  may  arise  in  social  theory,  whatever 
changed  methods  subsequent  sociology  may  introduce,  Ward's 
work  will  always  claim  a  considerable  place  in  the  continuity  of 
that  stream  of  thought  which  we  call  sociology.3  Just  what  that 
place  is,  is  without  the  province  of  this  discussion,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  relates  itself  to  one  particular  inquiry. 

The  selection  of  Ward  acquires  added  significance  from  the 
facts  that  have  been  presented  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the 
period  since  Ward  wrote  his  first  book  has  been  a  period  in  which 

1  Cf.  Small,  "Fifty  Years  of  Sociology  in  the  United  States,"  American  Journal 
of  Sociology,  XXII  (19 16),  748  ff. 

2  For  evidence  sustaining  this  point  see  "Appreciation  of  Ward,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  II,  61-78  where  some  present-day  sociologists  give  an  estimate 
of  the  place  of  Ward  in  their  own  intellectual  history. 

3  Professor  Small  has  called  attention  in  his  "Fifty  Years  of  Sociology  in  the 
United  States,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  XXI  (1916),  750,  to  Ward's  isolation 
from  the  stream  of  thought  embodied  in  the  social  sciences  in  Europe,  particularly 
the  work  of  the  German  thinkers.  Dr.  Small  has  performed  a  unique  piece  of  work 
in  showing  the  continuity  of  that  stream  with  modern  sociology.  Without  challen- 
ging the  correctness  of  Dr.  Small's  view  of  Ward's  isolation,  the  suggestion  may  be 
hazarded  that  a  development  of  the  Comtean  stream  in  the  case  of  Ward's  intellectual 
ancestry  might  relieve  a  part  of  the  isolation  which  seems  so  abrupt.  Possibly  after 
some  sociologist  has  done  for  the  line  of  thought  via  Comte  what  Dr.  Small  has  done 
so  ably  for  the  German  connection  the  former  may  assume  greater  relative  importance. 
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American  life  has  been  undergoing  fundamental  social  changes  in 
every  phase  of  its  existence.  Not  only  has  there  gone  on  this 
marvelous  transformation  of  the  social  life  in  general,  as  a  practical 
growth,  but  also  the  same  period  marks  the  growth  of  the  scientific 
spirit  which  has  affected  the  thought  life  of  America  in  every  phase 
of  its  development.  The  period  marks  the  application  of  the 
evolutionary  philosophy  and  the  scientific  method  not  only  to  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences,  but  latterly  also  to  the  social 
sciences,  to  philosophy,  and  to  religion.  The  period  has  been  one 
of  rapid  intellectual  readjustment,  of  crumbling  hypotheses  and 
points  of  view  and  of  methods  of  such  a  far-reaching  nature  as  to 
mark  practically  the  birth  of  a  whole  new  era  in  both  theory  and 
practice.1  The  thought  may  be  expressed  in  Dr.  Small's  words  as 
the  "drive  toward  objectivity."  The  roots  of  the  new  currents  of 
thought  which  we  now  see  about  us  go  back  far  into  the  past. 
The  new  trends  were  long  in  preparation,  but  their  coming  to 
prominence  in  American  thought  life  has  been  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  period  since  Ward  wrote  his  first  book  in  sociology. 
In  few,  if  any,  periods  of  the  world's  history  have  changes  of  such 
momentous  implications  for  all  types  of  thought  taken  place  in 
such  a  brief  period  of  time. 

The  development  of  the  scientific  method  in  the  various  sciences, 
and  the  fruitful  discoveries  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  four 
decades,  were  emphasized  by  the  papers  presented  at  the  St.  Louis 
Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Almost  without  exception  the 
speakers  find  in  this  period  the  coming  of  a  new  age  for  those 
sciences.2 

1  Robinson  points  out  that  two  facts  of  transcendent  importance  were  discovered 
in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  namely,  Darwin's  doctrine  of  the  descent 
of  man  from  lower  organisms  and  LyelPs  collection  of  geological  evidence  to  show  the 
antiquity  of  man.    The  New  History,  p.  80. 

3  "In  his  recently  published  autobiography,  Herbert  Spencer  asserts  that  at  the 
time  of  issue  of  his  work  on  biology  (1864),  not  one  person  in  ten  or  more  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  word;  and  among  those  who  knew  it,  few  cared  to  know  anything 
about  the  subject.  That  the  attitude  of  the  educated  public  toward  biological  science 
could  have  been  thus  indifferent,  if  not  inimical,  forty  years  ago,  seems  strange  enough 
now  even  to  those  of  us  who  have  witnessed  in  part  the  scientific  progress  subsequent 
to  that  epoch.  But  this  was  a  memorable  epoch,  marked  by  the  advent  of  the  great 
intellectual  awakening  ushered  in  by  the  generalizations  of  Darwin,  Wallace,  Spencer, 
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In  the  field  of  religion  the  period  includes  the  older  conflict 
between  the  developing  scientific  method  and  the  older  theology. 
More  recently  there  has  appeared  the  important  swing  of  religious 
thought  to  the  social  approach  not  only  to  religious  origins  in 
general  but  to  Christianity  in  particular.  The  appearance  of  the 
so-called  social  interpretation  of  the  whole  Christian  sacred  litera- 
ture, and  of  the  lives  and  personalities  of  its  founders  and  out- 
standing characters,  marks  but  one  phase  of  the  vital  changes  of 
religious  thought  in  America  in  the  closing  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Not  even  the  Protestant  Reformation,  with  all  its  historic  impor- 
tance and  convulsive  upheavals,  created  changes  and  modifications 
in  religious  thought  of  such  deep  and  fundamental  significance  as 
those  that  have  peacefully  permeated  the  American  religious  world 
during  the  period  mentioned. 

To  do  more  than  make  the  briefest  general  reference  to  these 
elements  in  the  transition  period  is  beyond  the  purpose  here.  They 
are  cited  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  transition 
nature  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  period  which  this  paper  has 
under  consideration.  The  movements  in  the  thought  of  the 
period  and  the  course  of  the  actual  life  of  the  country  during  the 
same  time  have  gone  along  together.  The  causal  relation  between 
the  two  is  an  intricate  and  important  problem,  but  it  too  is  outside 
the  limits  of  the  present  discussion. 

With  reference  to  the  particular  attention  to  be  paid  to  Dynamic 
Sociology,  several  reasons  justify  such  a  course.  In  the  first  place, 
the  chronological  fact  of  its  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  what 
has  been  termed  the  transition  period  gives  it  prominence.  This 
is  especially  possible  because,  as  stated  before,  the  whole  of  Ward's 
sociological  structure  is  not  under  review,  so  that  a  selected  part 
may  be  taken  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  The  purpose  relieves 
one  from  the  discussion  of  each  of  Ward's  writings.  Furthermore, 

and  their  coadjutors.  And  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  immediately  followed  this 
epoch  appears,  as  we  look  back  upon  it,  like  an  heroic  age  of  scientific  achievement. 

....  It  was  an  age  during  which  most  men  of  science,  and  thinking  people  in 
general,  moved  forward  at  a  rate  quite  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  human 
advancement." — Woodward,  "The  Unity  of  Physical  Science,"  International  Con- 
gress of  Arts  and  Sciences,  St.  Louis  (1904),  IV,  3. 
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there  is  justification  for  the  choice  in  the  view  expressed  by 
Dr.  Small  that  Ward's  whole  system  is  contained  in  Dynamic 
Sociology,  viz. : 

Although  Ward  afterward  wrote  three  major  works,  besides  two  minor 
ones  and  numerous  monographs,  in  exposition  of  his  views,  I  have  never  dis- 
covered that,  in  any  essential  particular,  they  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
the  system  contained  in  Dynamic  Sociology.  Ward's  sociology  seems  to  have 
received  form  and  substance,  as  the  Germans  say,  aus  einem  Gusse.  All  that 
he  did  later  was  the  enlarging  of  replicas  or  details.1 

For  convenience  therefore  one  may  take  his  earliest  work  as  a 
basis,  and  utilize  subsequent  works  as  elaborations  and  elucida- 
tions of  his  central  system.  With  this  preliminary  outline  by  way 
of  introduction  we  are  now  prepared  for  a  more  detailed  study  of 
Ward's  use  of  the  group  concept  in  his  sociological  system. 

This  analysis  seeks  to  discover  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  use 
made  of  the  group  concept  in  Ward's  thinking,  particularly  in  the 
initial  formation  of  his  system  of  sociology.  In  general,  the  most 
striking  thing  about  the  work  under  review  is  the  absence  of  an 
express  use  of  the  group  concept  as  a  tool  of  analysis  or  explanation. 
As  such,  the  group  concept  is  absent  in  Ward's  earlier  work  and 
largely  so  in  his  whole  system.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  has 
neglected  the  factors  of  association  or  of  all  groups  whatsoever  is 
his  thinking.  On  the  contrary,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later,  he 
takes  note  of  the  social  factor  in  general,  but  his  sociology  is  never 
related  to  such  a  concept  as  the  group  as  its  central  feature,  at 
least  not  in  express  terms.  Though  modified  in  some  respects,  his 
sociology  remained  as  it  was  in  his  first  book,  essentially  an  indi- 
vidualistic one.  His  tliinking  was  fundamentally  based  on  what 
Professor  Ford2  has  called  the  individual  hypothesis  as  against 
the  social  hypothesis.  The  whole  of  the  contrast  between  the 
sociology  of  Ward  and  the  newer  sociology  in  America  may  be 
summarized  in  the  contrast  suggested  by  these  two  hypotheses. 
The  conception  which  underlay  the  first  volume  of  Dynamic 
Sociology ,  namely,  aggregation,  though  modified  in  minor  details, 
remained  the  corner  stone  of  Ward's  thinking.    Whether  dealing 

1  Small,  "Fifty  Years  of  Sociology  in  the  United  States,"  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  XXI,  752. 

2  Natural  History  of  the  State. 
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with  the  problems  of  social  origins  or  the  development  of  an  indi- 
vidual, the  hypothesis  was  that  of  the  individual  rather  than  the 
group,  as  the  starting-point.  The  details  of  these  general  observa- 
tions will  receive  elaboration  in  subsequent  pages. 

The  term  " group,"  as  intimated  above,  occurs  rarely,  if  at  all, 
in  Dynamic  Sociology.  It  finds  more  frequent  but  still  relatively 
rare  expression  in  Pure  Sociology.  To  assume  from  the  absence  of 
this  express  term  that  the  social  factor  was  not  a  part  of  Ward's 
system  of  thought  would  be  a  most  serious  error.  In  order  to 
estimate  properly,  therefore,  the  place  which  the  group  occupied 
in  Ward's  thought,  one  must  take  account  not  merely  of  specific 
references  to  it  as  such,  but  also  of  such  other  terms  as  have  a 
synonymous  or  similar  meaning.  The  end  sought  here  is  to  dis- 
cover the  use  made  of  a  fact  that  might  be  called  indifferently  a 
group,  or  society,  or  association,  etc.,  rather  than  to  discover  a  use 
of  a  mere  term.  We  are  interested  in  the  concept  rather  than  the 
word,  and  are  led  to  include  such  terms  as  society,  troop,  horde, 
association,  state,  race,  which  indicate  a  conception  of  some  kind 
of  situation  in  which  persons  are  in  an  interacting  plexus  of  rela- 
tions, a  stimulus  and  response  situation.  To  attempt  to  catalogue 
all  such  terms  used  by  Ward  even  in  his  first  work  alone  would 
be  a  large  and  relatively  fruitless  task.  Attention  will  be  centered 
rather  on  the  treatment  of  certain  problems  in  which  use  is  made 
of  the  concept  in  order  to  see  just  how  far  it  penetrates,  how  ade- 
quately it  serves  as  a  tool  of  analysis,  and  in  how  far  it  is  faulty  in 
scope  and  application.  Possibly  the  contrast  with  contemporary 
sociology  which  may  appear  as  a  result  of  the  study  will  prove  to 
be  one  mainly  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind,  or  of  less  emphasis  as 
against  greater  emphasis.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  of  study  we 
shall  take  up  several  problems  which  occupied  Ward  in  his  earliest 
work,  such  as  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  language,  of  society,  of 
ethics,  of  the  mind,  of  the  state,  the  problem  of  education,  and  the 
problem  of  legislation  and  of  government.  These  will  show  quite 
clearly  the  central  factor  we  seek,  namely,  the  place  of  the  group 
in  Dynamic  Sociology. 

As  an  approach  to  the  discussion,  the  first  interesting  point  is 
the  origin  of  society.    Society,  as  denned  by  Ward,  "in  its  literal 
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or  primary  sense  is  simply  an  association  of  individuals."1  With- 
out further  investigation  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  society,  one 
could  see  in  this  statement  the  essence  of  Ward's  whole  sociological 
viewpoint,  namely,  the  priority  of  the  individual.  This  atomistic 
viewpoint,  as  will  appear  throughout  this  investigation,  runs 
through  the  whole  of  Ward's  study.  The  group  is  a  result,  the 
individual,  a  datum.  Lest  too  much  be  anticipated,  it  will  be 
well  to  inquire  further  into  Ward's  conception  of  society  and  of 
the  group,  and  particularly  of  the  question  of  the  "social  nature" 
of  man.  It  will  be  well  to  cite  Ward's  views  at  length  at  this  point, 
because  it  is  a  vital  issue  in  the  whole  discussion. 

If,  then,  one  take  the  definition  of  society  as  given  by  Ward, 
the  questions  naturally  arise  how  and  when  and  why  did  society 
originate;  if  the  group  is  subsequent,  a  result,  how  did  it  arise; 
if  men  were  originally  anti-social,  how  did  they  become  social  ?  To 
most  of  these  questions  one  can  discover  pretty  definite  answers. 

Man  is  not  naturally  a  social  animal,  although  apparently  so. 
"The  fact,  that  throughout  all  historic  time  man  has  been  found 
associated,  has  naturally  given  rise  to  the  general  opinions  that  he 
is  by  nature  a  social  being.  And  this  is  doubtless  true,  for  man  as 
he  is,  and  has  been  ever  since  the  earliest  traditions.  But  whether 
he  was  originally  social  by  nature  is  quite  another  question  and  one 
which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  most  probably  demands  a  negative 
answer."2  In  this  respect  Ward  refused  to  follow  the  dictum  of 
Comte  as  to  the  essentially  social  nature  of  man;  in  other  words, 
he  insists  on  the  individual,  even  the  rational  individual,  as  a 
datum  from  which  the  whole  social  process  may  be  built  up  on  a 
rational  basis  of  socialization.  Concerning  the  Aristotelian  state- 
ment that  man  is  a  social  being,3  Ward  says : 

We  are  compelled  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  so  prevalent  every- 
where, that  man  is  naturally  a  gregarious  animal,  or,  as  it  is  less  objectionably 
stated,  that  man  is  naturally  a  social  being.  Civilized  man  is  undoubtedly 
a  social  being,  but  this  quality  has  been  the  result  of  long  and  severe  experi- 

1  Dynamic  Sociology,  I,  460.  2  Ibid. 

3  Whether  Aristotle  intended  or  had  in  mind  the  same  conception  which  his 
phrase  is  usually  assumed  to  connote  is  not  material  here.  We  accept  the  interpre- 
tations usually  given  it  because  we  are  interested  in  Ward's  conceptions  rather  than 
Aristotle's. 
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ence,  by  which  a  great  change  has  been  produced  in  his  constitution.  Not 
only  so,  but  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  social  existence  in  a  native  state,  unless 
protected,  in  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  property  by  an  artificial  system  of 
government.1 

Although  he  admitted  that  none  of  the  living  forms  could  have 
been  the  immediate  ancestors  of  man,  and,  therefore,  "  there  will 
always  remain  the  possibility  that  his  true  simian  ancestor  may 
have  been  a  gregarious  animal,  still  the  probabilities  are  against 
this  view,  and  it  seems  likely  that  throughout  his  purely  animal 
career  man  possessed  the  associative  habit  only  so  far  as  was 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  race."2  This  quotation 
indicates  that  in  no  respect  did  the  essential  feature  of  this  point 
undergo  any  change  in  Ward's  subsequent  thinking.  While  we 
find  man  in  association  wherever  we  see  him,  there  could  be  no 
association  without  first  the  development  of  the  individual  to  a 
point  where  he  could  perceive  the  advantage  of  such  association. 
"  Although  we  now  almost  always  find  him  associated,  yet,  .  .  .  . 
this  is  for  the  purposes  of  protection,  and  seems  not  to  have  been 
his  condition  until  after  his  intellect  had  become  strong  enough  to 
appreciate  and  devise  a  scheme  of  protection."3  In  regard  to  the 
point  in  human  development  and  social  evolution  at  which  asso- 
ciation arose,  on  a  still  broader  basis  than  that  of  protection,  Ward 
applies  the  same  test,  namely,  when  the  intellect  had  developed  to 
a  point  sufficient  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  such  association. 
"I  regard  human  association  as  the  result  of  the  perceived  advan- 
tage which  it  yields  and  as  coming  into  existence  only  in  propor- 
tion as  that  advantage  was  perceived  by  the  only  faculty  capable 
of  perceiving  it,  the  intellect."4  We  shall  have  occasion  later  to 
revert  to  the  difficulties  and  implications  of  these  views.  They  are 
adduced  here  to  show  the  negligible  part  the  group  plays  in  Ward's 
fundamental  problem  of  social  origins. 

The  problem  of  the  social  or  anti-social  nature  of  man  brings 
into  the  foreground  of  discussion  the  question  of  the  existence  and 
origin  of  a  gregarious  instinct,  sentiment,  or  impulse.  Ward 
flatly  rejected  the  position  that  there  was  any  gregarious  instinct 

1  Dynamic  Sociology,  II,  221.  *  Ibid.,  I,  463. 

2  Outlines  of  Sociology,  p.  90.  *  Ibid.,  90-91. 
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or  impulse  which  was  a  part  of  man's  original  nature.  "That 
there  existed  in  primordial  man  or  his  immediate  animal  ancestors 
an  innate  social  sentiment  which  naturally  drew  any  considerable 
number  of  men  together  is  not  only  improbable  a  priori,  but  is 
disproved  by  the  actual  condition  of  the  apes,  from  which  family, 
as  we  have  seen,  man  has  undoubtedly  descended. "x  This  same 
thought  is  expressed  in  a  later  work  as  follows:  "I  am  inclined  to 
the  view  that  man  is  not  naturally  a  social  being,  that  he  has 
descended  from  an  animal  that  was  not  even  gregarious  by  instinct, 
and  that  human  society  ....  is  purely  a  product  of  his  reason, 
and  arose  by  insensible  degrees,  pari  passu  with  the  development 
of  his  brain.2 

If  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  social  instinct,  and  if  then  the 
individual  somehow  developed  in  vacuo,  Ward  recognized  that  an 
account  of  social  origins  must  solve  the  problem  created  by  his 
atomistic  approach.  With  reference  to  the  part  the  social  instinct, 
which  is  itself  a  result  of  the  conflict  of  desires,3  played  in  the 
formation  of  the  social  nature  of  men  Ward  states: 

The  social  instinct  must  have  had  to  battle  long  and  hard  against  the 
momentary  selfish  desire  of  individuals,  and  its  triumph  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  desire  of  each  to  protect  himself  by  sustaining  the  community  gradu- 
ally came  to  exceed  the  desire  to  gratify  immediate  personal  wants  which 

were  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  society  The  maintenance 

of  the  social  state,  which  was  at  its  origin,  and  still  is,  opposed  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  many  strong  personal  desires,  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  its 
benefits  are  realized,  whereby  the  counter-desire  of  a  higher  order  antagonizes 
the  anti-social  tendencies  and  finally  subordinates  them  These  influ- 
ences, coupled  with  the  advantages,  which  an  ape  ought  to  perceive  as  clearly 
as  a  wolf,  gradually  gained  for  the  social  tendency  an  ascendant  which  secured 
its  ultimate  triumph. 

The  desire  or  instinct  to  associate  arose  after  the  advantages  of 
such  association  were  apparent  to  a  comparatively  highly  developed 
intellect.  But  this  desire  was  in  conflict  with  the  original  and 
natural  desire  of  man.  Out  of  this  conflict,  which  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, there  is  developing  the  socialized  individual  who  is  gradually, 

1  Dynamic  Sociology,  I,  451.    For  a  summary  of  some  of  the  evidence  putting  in 
question  Ward's  genealogy  of  man  see  Ford,  Natural  History  of  the  State,  chap.  iii. 
1  Outlines  of  Sociology,  pp.  90-91.         *  Dynamic  Sociology,  I,  395. 
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under  the  influence  of  his  intellect,  losing  his  original  anti- 
social nature  and  habits.1  In  so  far  then  as  the  group  can  figure 
in  the  process  of  evolution,  it  is  relatively  secondary  in  both  time 
and  influence.  The  defects  in  this  view  will  occupy  the  discussion 
later  in  the  critical  summary  of  other  of  Ward's  views. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  principle  upon  which  Ward  founded 
his  thought  in  his  sociological  system,  which  remained  essentially 
the  same  to  the  end  of  his  career,  it  will  be  worth  the  time  consumed 
to  consider  briefly  his  theory  of  aggregation  as  it  runs  through  his 
Dynamic  Sociology,  and  particularly  as  it  has  to  do  with  that 
phase  of  the  evolutionary  process  which  may  be  called  the  human 
period. 

The  phenomena  of  sociology,  unlike  those  of  anthropology,  but  equally 
with  those  of  biology  and  psychology,  present  us  with  an  additional  instance 
of  the  great  cosmic  process  of  aggregation  which  we  have  sought  to  trace 
out.  Just  as  the  highest  chemical  aggregates  forming  the  chemical  substance 
"protoplasm"  are  compounded  and  recompounded  in  the  formation  of  physio- 
logical and  then  of  morphological  units,  and  just  as  these  are  further  recom- 
pounded to  form  organic  aggregates  of  the  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  orders, 
so  are  the  highest  of  these  organic  aggregates,  or  men,  compounded  anew,  on 
precisely  the  same  principle,  to  form  society.  And  this  is  the  last  and  highest 
step  with  which  we  are  acquainted  of  this  long  unbroken  series  of  cosmical 
aggregations  leading  from  the  ultimate  material  atom  up  to  social  aggregate.2 

This  passage  reveals  pretty  clearly  the  essentially  atomistic 
principle  upon  which  all  Ward's  thinking  was  based.  He  followed 
quite  consistently  the  individualistic  hypotheses.  There  are 
passages  in  which  he  seems  to  concede  more  or  less  the  importance 
of  the  group  or  social  hypothesis,  but  in  the  last  analysis  of  his 
thought  there  is  essentially  an  assumed  priority  of  the  individual. 
In  other  words,  the  group  concept,  which  has  come  to  be  such  a 
useful  tool  in  the  hands  of  contemporary  sociology,  never  found  an 
adequate  place  in  the  sociology  of  Ward.  In  subsequent  discus- 
sion the  implications  and  elucidations  of  this  criticism  or  obser- 
vation will  appear  more  clearly.  The  preceding  pages  have 
sought  to  show  the  relative  absence  of  the  group  as  a  means  of 

1  The  conflict  of  impulses  is  of  course  a  vital  factor  in  modern  social  psychology, 
but  such  a  conflict  situation  is  different  from  the  conflict  of  which  Ward  is  speaking. 

2  Dynamic  Sociology ,  I,  450-51. 
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explanation  of  the  development  of  man,  and  to  point  out  that  the 
role  of  the  group  was  relatively  secondary.1 

The  large  group  called  the  state  or  government  received  con- 
siderable attention  in  Ward's  writings,  not  only  because  he  was 
interested  in  cosmic  evolution  and  found  in  the  state  a  problem  of 
origins,  but  also  because  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  ability  and 
necessity  of  governmental  interference  in,  and  control  of,  social 
evolution.  His  use  of  this  large  group  concept  requires  a  brief  treat- 
ment of  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  state  and  its  possible  functions. 

Ward's  treatment  of  the  origins  of  the  government  or  state  as 
given  in  Dynamic  Sociology  followed  consistently  the  logic  of  his 
individualistic  hypothesis.  Government  was  a  phase  of  the 
development  of  society.  The  primary  function  of  government  was 
protection,  which  became  essential  as  conflicts  between  individuals 
became  more  and  more  serious.  Society  was  the  necessary  result 
of  populousness  and  was  not  for  the  protection  of  individuals  as 
was  often  thought.  Society  is  the  result  of  blind  circumstance, 
not  at  all  due  to  design.  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
product  of  genius,  an  invention.  Government  arose  for  protection 
against  the  conflicts  of  anti-social  beings.  Applying  his  idea  of 
aggregation,  Ward  finds  four  states  in  the  progress  of  social  aggre- 
gation. The  first  state  was  the  solitary  or  autarchic  stage,  which 
characterized  the  period  between  animals  and  human  beginnings. 
The  second  or  constrained  stage  is  represented  among  the  lowest 
existing  tribes.  It  shows  the  beginning  of  constraint  of  anti-social 
beings  into  some  kind  of  group  relations.  The  third  stage,  the 
national  or  politarchic,  is  the  present  one.  The  fourth  and  future 
stage,  the  pantarchic,  will  result  from  the  inevitable  conflicts  of  the 
present  national  stage,  thus  following  the  law  of  aggregation  to  its 
ultimate  mundane  limits.2 

xIt  should  be  noted  that  Ward's  thinking  is  at  times  confused  by  his  use  of 
association  to  cover  both  those  facts  in  social  life  which  Maclver  in  his  Community 
has  distinguished  as  "community"  and  "association."  Community  is  defined  by 
Maclver  to  be  any  area  of  common  life,  or  town,  or  district,  or  country,  or  even 
wider  area.  An  association  is  an  organization  of  social  beings  for  the  pursuit  of  some 
common  interest  or  interests.  At  times  Ward  is  thinking  of  the  one  rather  than  the 
other  of  these  two  terms  and  falls  into  apparent  contradictions.  The  real  source  of 
confusion,  however,  seems  to  be  his  atomistic  prepossessions. 

2  Dynamic  Sociology,  I,  464-67. 
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Government  was  an  invention  which  brought  some  order  into  a 
state  of  incessant  strife  and  conflict,  which  otherwise  would  have 
resulted  in  the  decimation  of  the  race.  Without  government  there 
could  have  been  no  society.  But  government,  being  an  invention, 
was  an  individual  product,  not  a  social  one,  and,  once  discovered, 
was  imposed  on  the  masses.  The  political  history  of  the  past  has 
been  largely  the  history  of  attempts  of  the  few  to  impose  the 
burden  of  government  on  a  rebellious  people.  Progress  has  been 
along  the  line  of  removing  the  burden  of  government. 

With  the  further  details  of  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment we  are  not  concerned.  The  theory  as  outlined  above  was 
largely  given  up  after  Ward  became  acquainted  with  Gumplowicz' 
group-conflict  theory,  which  Ward  adopted  as  the  most  important 
contribution  to  sociology: 

Gumplowicz  and  Ratzenhofer  have  abundantly  and  admirably  proved 
that  the  genesis  of  society  as  we  see  it  and  know  it  has  been  through  the  struggle 
of  races.  I  do  not  hope  to  add  anything  to  their  masterly  presentation  of 
this  truth,  which  is  without  question  the  most  important  contribution  thus 
far  made  to  the  science  of  sociology.  We  at  last  have  a  true  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  of  the  origin  of  society.1 

In  his  subsequent  writings  he  utilized  the  group  conflict  as  the 
fundamental  concept  in  treating  of  the  origin  of  the  state  as  we 
now  know  it.2  Although  accepting  this  theory  he  did  not  alter 
his  earlier  position  regarding  the  anti-social  nature  of  man.  On 
this  point  he  says  in  a  later  work: 

In  Dynamic  Sociology  I  took  strong  ground  against  the  Aristotelian  idea 
that  man  is  a  gregarious  animal  and  the  Comtean  doctrine  that  he  is  by  nature 
a  social  being,  and  pointed  out  a  large  number  of  what  I  called  "anti-social" 
qualities  in  his  nature,  and  I  also  worked  out  what  I  conceived  must  have 
been  the  several  steps  which  the  race  has  taken  in  its  passage  from  the  purely 

1  Pure  Sociology,  pp.  213-14. 

2  Ward,  however,  never  accepted  the  multiple  theory  of  the  origin  of  races  as 
did  Gumplowicz.  Positing  a  single  origin  of  the  human  race  he  then  finds  a  period 
in  which  disintegration  takes  place,  "they  soon  came  to  differ  in  all  their  details" 
{Pure  Sociology,  p.  201).  But  later  a  process  of  integration  began  in  which  group 
conflict  played  a  part.  It  is  at  this  period  of  development  that  he  would  utilize 
Gumplowicz'  theory.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  Ward's  personal  contact 
with  Gumplowicz  that  caused  the  latter  to  abandon  his  theory  of  multiple  origins. 
See  Gumplowicz'  article  of  appreciation  of  Ward,  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  X 
(March,  1905),  643. 
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animal  state  to  the  developed  social  state.  I  do  not  adhere  to  that  position 
now  merely  because  I  assumed  it  then,  but  rather  because,  notwithstanding 
the  little  real  evidence,  subsequent  indications  have  tended  to  confirm  it.  I 
will  here  emphasize  only  one  point.  Human  government  is  an  art  only  possible 
in  a  rational  being.  No  animal  possesses  a  government  in  any  such  sense. 
The  primary  object  of  government  is  to  protect  society  from  just  these  anti- 
social influences,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  without  it  society  could 
not  exist.  This  means  that  even  in  the  most  enlightened  peoples  the  anti- 
social tendencies  are  still  so  strong  that  they  would  disrupt  society,  but  for  an 
artificial  system  of  protection.  To  call  man  of  whom  this  can  be  said  a  social 
being  by  nature  is  obviously  absurd.  No  doubt  strong  social  impulses  exist 
among  men,  but  they  are  the  product  of  ages  of  constraint.  Man  may  be  in 
process  of  becoming  a  social  being,  but  he  will  not  have  really  become  such 
until  it  shall  be  possible  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  protective  function  of 
government.  Universal  education  and  further  centuries  of  custom  may 
ultimately  transform  human  character  to  this  extent,  until  habit  shall  become 
at  least  a  second  nature,  and  accomplish  the  same  result  that  natural  selec- 
tion has  accomplished  in  making  gregarious  animals  and  social  insects;  but 
thus  far  society,  which  is  the  product  of  the  collective  reason  working  for  its 
own  interests,  is  still  dependent  upon  the  momentary  exercise  of  that  reason 
in  preventing  its  own  overthrow.1 

A  few  more  words  should  be  said  concerning  the  function  of  this 
large  group  organization  called  government.  Ward  was  careful 
to  distinguish  between  actual  government  in  the  past  and  possible 
government  in  the  future.  The  former  was  a  necessary  evil  as 
protective  device,  while  the  latter  is  an  art.  By  utilization  of  the 
principle  of  attractive  rather  than  repressive  legislation,  by  placing 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  social  scientists  as  an  instrumen- 
tality of  social  control,  it  could  be  made  the  chief  agency  in  direct- 
ing social  development  toward  desired  ends.  It  would  thus  become 
the  agency  whereby  the  psychic  factor  could  shape  the  group  life. 
Ward's  elaboration  of  this  form  of  group  activity  and  control  has 
made  him  one  of  the  most  inspiring  factors  in  the  development  of 
sociological  thought  in  America. 

For  the  purpose  of  paving  the  way  for  presenting  the  contrasts 
in  the  use  of  the  group  concept  as  between  Ward  and  contemporary 
sociology  in  the  United  States,  it  is  worth  while  to  take  up  Ward's 
discussion  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  religion,  of  morals,  of  language, 
and  of  the  human  mind.    These  will  bring  out  quite  clearly  the 

1  Ward,  Outlines  of  Sociology,  pp.  91-92. 
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point  of  view  and  the  method  of  approach  of  the  contrasted  posi- 
tions.   The  four  problems  will  be  taken  in  order. 

Ward's  discussion  of  religion  is  one  of  the  stimulating  portions 
of  his  Dynamic  Sociology,  both  to  those  who  agree  with  him  and 
to  those  who  do  not.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  merits  of  the 
controversy,  but  rather  with  the  way  in  which  he  accounts  for  the 
social  phenomena  which  are  grouped  under  the  term  religion. 
This  should  show  quite  clearly  and  concisely  the  way  in  which  he 
uses  or  fails  to  use  the  group  as  a  tool  of  thought  for  his  genetic 
account.  In  defining  his  term  religion,  after  reviewing  a  long  list 
of  proposed  definitions  by  various  writers,  he  adopts  Tylor's 
definition,  namely,  the  belief  in  spiritual  beings,  as  the  essential 
feature  of  the  term.1  This  definition  narrows  the  field  of  what 
most  sociologists  of  the  present  time  would  mean  by  the  same 
term.  In  itself  it  also  suggests  the  rational  approach  to  the 
religious  problem  which  was  characteristic  of  his  discussion,  as 
subsequent  references  will  show.  Not  only  is  religion  rational, 
and  thus  a  late  development,  but  it  is  also  an  individual  matter, 
coming  largely  from  the  achievements  of  more  brilliant  individual 
speculators  upon  the  mysterious  phenomena  of  human  environment 
and  human  subjective  experience.  The  presence  of  the  rational 
idea  in  Ward's  thought  is  illustrated  in  the  following  statement  of 
the  position  of  religion: 

Looking  back  now  over  the  whole  field,  there  remains  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  true  position  of  religion  as  a  social  factor.  It  was  simply  a 
necessity  of  the  condition  of  things  that  it  should  have  come  into  existence 
as  it  has  done.  The  placing  of  a  rational  being  in  a  world  such  as  this  is 
constitutes  the  all-sufficient  explanation  of  the  development  of  a  religious 
sentiment  and  religious  institutions.  The  fact  was  pointed  out  with  some 
care  in  the  Introduction,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  present  to  the 
untaught  mind  a  maze  of  incomprehensible  data  for  speculation.  The  true 
nature  of  phenomena  can  only  be  known  after  ages  of  profound  scientific 

thought  and  labor  Religion  owes  the  possibility  of  its  existence  to 

the  paradoxes  of  nature  ....  to  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  a  rational  being  must,  as  a  direct  and  inevitable  consequence  of  his 
rationality,  be  led  into  most  vital  errors,  for  which  he  must  further  be  deceived 
into  cherishing  the  most  intense  regard,  until,  by  the  slow  march  of  solid 

1  Dynamic  Sociology,  pp.  262-63. 
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knowledge  and  the  ultimate  adoption  of  the  scientific  method  of  laborious 
research  and  crucial  tests,  truth  at  last  emerges  and  the  clouds  of  errors 
vanish.1 

In  pursuing  the  argument,  Ward  points  out  that  the  belief  in 
deities  was  a  part  of  the  speculative  efforts  of  seers  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  nature  for  which  there  could  be  no  true  explanation. 
In  accounting  for  the  creation  of  deities  or  gods  or  spirits  he  accepts 
both  the  objective  and  the  subjective  explanations.  By  the  for- 
mer he  means  the  tendency  of  primitive  peoples  to  attribute  to 
phenomena  of  nature,  particularly  the  unusual  and  strange  events, 
their  own  characteristics.  By  the  subjective  origin  of  deities  he 
means  essentially  the  Spencerian  theory  of  deductions  based  on 
individual  experiences  such  as  dreams,  trances,  etc.2  It  is  only 
with  the  coming  of  the  scientific  method  and  point  of  view  that 
the  regular  and  non-spectacular  occurrences  of  nature  attract  the 
attention  of  the  student,  in  the  effort  to  explain  such  movements 
by  the  principle  of  law  rather  than  by  reference  to  an  erratic  unseen 
being.  Ward's  thought  in  this  respect  is  along  the  line  of  Spencer's 
statement  of  the  decreasing  province  of  the  unknown. 

This  summary  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
Ward's  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  religion  is  essentially 
individualistic.  The  group  finds  no  place  in  the  process  at  all. 
In  so  far  as  it  has  a  function,  it  is  merely  the  receptive  and  conserv- 
ing agency,  once  the  more  able  members  of  the  race  have  projected 
their  speculations.  Coming  after  the  developing  of  the  '  'rational 
faculty"  religion  could  have  no  part  in  the  formation  of  that  part 
of  the  mind.  Being  essentially  a  philosophy  of  origins  based  on 
false  premises,  it  necessarily  acted  as  a  barrier  to  the  development 
of  science  and  truth,  and  is  bound  to  dissolve  as  each  of  its  preserves 
is  taken  away  by  scientific  explanations.  The  error  which  comes 
to  view  so  clearly  in  Ward's  discussion  of  this  particular  problem 
is  his  failure  to  utilize  the  group  as  the  center  of  his  thinking. 
The  contrast  between  the  modern  discussions  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  religion  and  that  presented  by  Ward  is  essentially  that 
presented  by  the  use  of  the  group  concept  on  the  one  hand,  which 
implies  an  adequate  social  psychology,  and  the  neglect  of  the 

1  Dynamic  Sociology,  II,  270.  2  Ibid.,  263-64. 
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group  concept  on  the  other  hand.1  Ward's  discussion  of  this 
particular  problem  reveals  very  clearly  his  need  of  the  group  con- 
cept in  his  thought,  and  the  difficulties  in  which  his  lack  of  it 
involved  him. 

Closely  allied  with  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  religion  is  that 
of  the  evolution  of  morals,  and  of  moral  codes.  Both  problems 
have  been  a  source  of  never-ending  speculation.  Like  the  problem 
of  religious  origins,  the  problem  of  morals  affords  an  opportunity 
to  bring  out  distinctly  the  extent  to  which  Ward  has  made  the 
most  of  the  group  as  a  concept  of  sociological  thought.  The 
contribution  of  sociology  to  ethics  rests  largely  upon  the  assumption 
of  the  group  approach  to  the  whole  moral  problem,  both  for  an 
explanation  of  the  origin  and  for  the  tests  of  validity  of  ethical 
codes.  We  shall  be  interested  chiefly  in  discovering  how  far 
Ward  has  gone  in  that  direction  rather  than  in  attempting  to 
set  forth  a  rounded  discussion  of  his  system  of  morals  as  he  has 
sketched  it  in  his  first  work. 

Ward  was  much  influenced  by  Spencer's  treatment  of  ethics 
from  the  utilitarian  standpoint.  Happiness  is  the  ultimate  end 
of  all  effort,2  whether  the  actor  be  an  individual  or  a  group.  Those 
acts  which  promote  the  greatest  happiness  in  general  are  good; 
those  which  do  not  are  bad.3  From  this  test  of  happiness  all 
acts  and  all  codes  must  find  their  final  moral  authority.  The 
absolute  systems  of  ethics  can  have  no  standing  except  in  so  far 
as  they  conform  to  the  fundamental  test  of  happiness.  In  that 
respect  Ward's  thinking  marks  a  step  away  from  the  theological 
systems  toward  a  more  pragmatic  theory  of  moral  criteria.  In 
general  his  system  shares  the  advantages  as  well  as  the  limitations 
of  the  utilitarian  school. 

Ward  recognized,  of  course,  that  certain  acts  of  man  as  well  as 
acts  of  animals  are  of  a  non-moral  nature.    Man's  acts  approach 

1  Space  prevents  a  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  the  growing  recognition  of  the 
group  and  the  use  of  an  adequate  social  psychology  have  changed  the  whole  religious 
perspective.  As  illustrations  of  the  point,  the  following  are  suggested:  King,  The 
Origin  and  Development  of  Religion;  Ames,  Psychology  of  Religion;  and  Coit,  The 
Soul  of  America.  The  contrast  between  these  books  and  Ward  is  too  apparent  to 
need  further  comment. 

2  Dynamic  Sociology,  II,  108.  3  Ibid.,  133-34. 
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those  of  animals  (i)  during  childhood,  (2)  in  idiocy,  and  (3)  in 
savagery.1  The  distinction  between  man's  acts  in  general  and 
those  of  animals  is  that  the  latter  are  impulsive  while  the  former 
are  rational.2  The  latter  spring  from  the  intellect  and  can  take  place 
only  after  the  intellect  has  been  evolved. 

In  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  a  moral  situation  arises  when 
there  is  a  conflict  of  desires.  These  desires  may  be  either  internally 
or  externally  stimulated.  The  conflict  is  one  that  is  finally  settled 
by  the  triumph  of  the  strongest  desire  determined  on  a  pleasure- 
pain  basis.3 

In  other  words,  "  Ethics  is  the  science  of  psychological 
mechanics."4  The  individual  reason  may  be  mistaken  in  its 
pleasure-pain  valuations,  but  once  the  reckoning  is  made,  it  acts 
on  that  line  which  apparently  offers  most  pleasure.  In  so  far  as 
a  moral  instinct  appears  like  the  social  instinct,  it  is  a  result  of  a 
conflict  of  desires5  running  through  a  long  period  of  history.  In 
tracing  the  genesis  of  sympathy  and  the  altruistic  attitude,  Ward 
shows  how  in  the  lower  stages  of  mental  development  the  egoistic 
attitude  and  egoistic  actions  predominate.  As  we  rise  in  the 
scale  of  mental  development  the  altruistic  interest  increases  in 
power  and  tends  more  and  more  to  control  conduct  as  civilization 
advances.6  The  savage  represents  a  stage  midway  between  the 
lower  forms  and  the  highest  forms  of  human  development.  This 
whole  progressive  movement  is  a  result  of  a  developing  intellect 
which  perceives  an  ever  wider  range  of  happiness,  including  the 
welfare  of  others  besides  the  actor.  In  developing  this  idea  of  the 
progressive  ascendancy  of  altruism  Ward  seems  to  be  following 
Comte,  whose  sociological  view,  according  to  one  writer,  has 
two  distinct  characteristics,  of  which  one  is  "that  it  takes  for 
granted  as  an  empirical  fact  the  existence  of  two  tendencies  in 
human  nature,  the  egoistic  and  the  altruistic,  of  which  the  latter, 
either  naturally  and  unconsciously  or  assisted  by  intellectual 
knowledge  and  control,  is  gradually  gaining  the  ascendancy  over 
the  former."7 

1  Dynamic  Sociology,  II,  33 3 Ibid.,  328.  s  Ibid.,  I,  395. 

2  Ibid.,  329.  4  Ibid.,  328.  6  Ibid.,  II,  445~47. 

7  Merz,  History  of  European  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  IV,  534.  The 
other  characteristic  referred  to  is  that  of  the  law  of  the  three  states. 
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Ward  recognized  the  fact  of  diversity  of  moral  codes  and  the 
consequent  fallibility  of  conscience.  Moral  codes  are  "  built  up 
from  the  united  judgments  of  men  of  all  ages."1  These  codes  dis- 
play varying  degrees  of  perfection  both  as  to  their  content  and 
their  application.  But  all  moral  codes  and  rules  are  but  the 
reflection  of  the  actual  morals,  not  the  creators  of  them.  Since 
moral  action  depends  upon  intelligence,  the  real  moral  education 
is  the  education  of  intelligence,  the  education  of  information.2  The 
surest  moral  guide  for  conduct  is  knowledge  of  the  relation  one 
sustains  to  his  fellows,  to  society,  and  to  the  world  in  general.3 
Complete  knowledge  of  the  relative  competing  desires  would  lead 
inevitably  to  the  choice  of  the  good.4 

Without  going  into  Ward's  discussion  further,  enough  has  been 
given  to  suggest  the  almost  complete  absence  of  the  group  as  a 
method  of  approach  to  the  moral  problem.  The  social  or  group 
approach  to  the  problems  of  morals  and  religion,  which  is  the 
central  method  in  contemporary  study  of  social  origins,  was  not 
present  in  his  treatment  of  either.  With  him  the  whole  problem  of 
the  origin  of  moral  codes  and  standards  was  solved  by  the  individual 
intellect  passing  upon  the  relative  worth  of  competing  desires, 
which  in  themselves  were  essentially  individual  phenomena.  On 
this  point  Ward  again  reveals  clearly  the  contrast  between  his 
fundamental  conception  and  that  of  the  newer  sociology.  The 
former  approaches  his  problem  from  an  individualistic  standpoint. 
The  group  is  nearly  ignored,  while  in  the  latter  the  group  is  the 
fundamental  concept  upon  which  the  sociological  structure  is  being 
reared.  It  goes  without  saying,  almost,  that  Ward's  discussion  of 
morals  is  a  logical  result  of  his  individualistic  psychology.  The 
purpose  here  is  merely  to  point  out  the  fact  that  in  so  promising 
a  field  as  the  problem  of  the  evolution  of  morals,  Ward  almost 
completely  ignored  the  fundamental  tool — the  group  concept. 

Ward's  discussion  of  the  origin  and  significance  of  language  is  a 
defective  treatment  of  an  admittedly  difficult  problem.    We  shall 

1  Dynamic  Sociology,  II,  144.  2  Ibid.,  360.  *  Ibid. 

4  Although  it  is  beside  our  problem,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ward  always 
has  in  mind,  when  speaking  of  a  conflict  of  desires,  disjunctive  values  only.  That  is, 
the  choice  is  either  one  or  the  other.  He  never  considers  a  very  common  type  of 
valuation  problem  in  which  the  problem  is  that  of  reconstructing  the  whole  conflict 
situation  so  as  to  save  both  competing  values. 
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endeavor  to  discover  how  far  he  has  made  use  of  the  group  con- 
cept in  his  discussion  of  this  fundamental  factor  in  human  develop- 
ment. In  order  to  present  a  basis  for  certain  remarks  it  will  be 
well  to  summarize  briefly  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  language. 
Language  is  a  much  broader  term  than  speech.1  Language  is  the 
product  of  thought  and  includes  forms  of  communication  other 
than  speech.2  The  latter  is  a  "mode  in  which  language  presents 
itself  in  man  who  happens  to  possess  the  organs  which  render  it 
possible."3  "Language,  therefore,  includes  four  distinguishable 
forms  of  communication,  namely  gesture  language,  oral  speech, 
written  language,  and  printed  language."4  These  also  represent  an 
ascending  scale  of  evolutionary  progress  of  the  most  important 
kind.  The  course  of  evolution  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
form  of  communication  was  a  gradual  and  natural  one.  Even  at 
that  point  where  the  psychic  phenomena  begin  there  could  be  no 
hiatus: 

If  at  this  particular  point  where  psychic  phenomena  begin  there  is  an 
absolute  break,  and  something  is  introduced  whose  elements  are  not  con- 
tained in  anything  that  preceded  it,  I  do  not  see-  why  we  should  find  fault 
with  the  introduction  of  any  number  of  such  external  elements  or  factors, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  stopping  short  of  the  most  arbitrary 
theological  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.5 

One  might  say  in  passing  that  Ward  did  not  succeed  in  bridging 
that  gap  which  he  feared.  Admitting  the  pre-speech  type  of 
communication  or  language,  which  is  called  the  gestural  form  of 
language,  he  furnished  no  process  or  explanation  of  the  process 
whereby  the  gestural  type  of  language  took  on  meaning,  and 
became  "  significant. "  Right  here  of  course  is  the  fundamental 
problem  of  social  psychology,  the  key  to  the  whole  problem  of 
the  origin  of  language,  of  mind,  and  all  that  those  terms  signify  in 
human  evolution.  Ward  could  not  furnish  this  because  he  was 
involved  in  his  individualistic  prepossessions.  He  had  no  tools  of 
thought  or  analysis  by  which  he  could  save  himself  from  the  hiatus 
mentioned  above.  The  thing  that  he  lacked  was  the  group  concept 
as  the  starting-point  for  his  thinking  and  an  adequate  social  psy- 


1  Dynamic  Sociology,  II,  180.  3  Ibid. 

» Ibid.  4  Ibid.  5  Pure  Sociology,  p.  123. 
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chology  to  elucidate  the  process.  He  recognized,  of  course,  that  it 
would  be  wholly  impossible  for  a  "race  leading  what  is  understood 
as  a  ' solitary  life,  i.e.,  a  life  in  which  there  is  the  least  degree  of 
association  consistent  with  the  continuance  of  the  species,'  ever  to 
acquire  the  art  of  speech/'1  but  of  the  essentially  social  origin  of 
speech  through  the  process  of  stimulus  and  response  and  the 
resultant  development  of  meaning  he  was  entirely  unaware.  It 
remained  for  contemporary  social  psychology  to  fill  in  the  breach 
which  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  sociological  thought  even  up  to 
the  present  time.2 

As  in  all  the  problems  of  origins  of  which  we  have  treated, 
Ward  falls  back  upon  the  development  of  individual  intelligence  as 
the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  speech  or  human  communication. 
The  individual  first  developed  intelligence  through  the  acquisition 
of  a  brain  and  then  proceeded  to  form  a  language.    As  he  stated  it: 

The  pressing  need  for  some  means  of  intercommunication  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  development  of  language.  With  the  advance  of  brain  mass 
and  brain  structure,  there  grew  up  ideas  and  thoughts.  These  demanded 
expression  and  this  demand  constituted  a  new  set  of  desires.  The  same 
influence  which  created  these  new  desires  furnished  the  faculty  whose  exercise 
devised  the  means  for  their  satisfaction.  Thought  was  not  content  simply 
to  struggle  for  expression.  It  applied  the  indirect  method.  Unable  to  think 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  the  nature  of  the  thought  directly  to  other 
minds,  it  devised  means  by  which  its  character  could  be  manifested  through 
the  physical  organs  of  the  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  the  senses  of  others, 
and  be  conveyed  through  these  to  others'  minds.3 

These  words  give  a  pretty  good  summary  of  Ward's  point  of 
view  upon  the  matter  now  under  discussion.  He  assumes  the 
priority  of  the  individual  mind  which  has  thoughts  it  wants  to 
express.  The  group  comes  in  only  secondarily  as  furnishing  the 
field  for  the  expression  of  thoughts.  Of  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  the  group  in  creating  thought  and  mind,  Ward  has  no 

1  Dynamic  Sociology,  I,  454. 

2  The  point  suggested  in  the  paragraph  is  the  key  to  the  whole  criticism  which  I 
am  trying  to  make.  It  is  capable  of  wide  expansion  beyond  the  possible  limits  of  this 
part  of  the  discussion.  For  elucidation  I  refer  to  the  lectures  and  published  articles 
of  Professor  George  H.  Mead,  who  has  made  this  his  peculiar  contribution  to  the 
field  of  psychological  sociology. 

3  Dynamic  Sociology,  II,  182. 
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conception.  The  position  which  he  takes  is  exactly  the  opposite 
of  that  of  modern  social  psychology.  In  other  words,  Ward  starts 
with  the  individual,  while  the  latter  starts  with  the  group.  Here 
again  we  see  the  pitfalls  into  which  the  lack  of  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  group  as  the  fundamental  sociological  concept  led 
Ward.  He  could  give  us  no  adequate  account  of  the  origin  of 
language,  just  as  he  could  give  us  no  adequate  account  of  the  other 
human  phenomena,  partly  because  of  his  failure  to  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  group  as  the  starting-point  of  social  analysis. 

The  difficulty  of  the  traditional  point  of  view  which  Ward 
followed  is  suggested  by  Ford  in  these  words: 

Even  those  who  adopt  the  Individual  Hypothesis  generally  admit  social 
conditions  as  a  proximate  phase  in  the  genesis  of  man.  But  if  the  argument 
employed  to  account  for  the  transition  from  an  unsocial  ape  to  a  social  man 
is  examined  it  is  found  logically  defective.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  form  it 
comes  to  this,  that  as  man  becomes  man  he  is  man.  The  formation  of  society 
is  attributed  to  perception  of  advantages  through  increased  mental  develop- 
ment. As  one  writer  of  this  school  puts  the  case,  it  dates  from  "the  dawn 
of  intellectuality."  What  caused  this  dawn?  The  affirmation  imputes  to 
the  antecedent  animal  species  a  specific  characteristic  of  the  human  species, 
and  is  a  case  of  reasoning  in  a  circle.  When  it  is  stated  that  man  was  not 
originally  a  social  animal,  but  that  later  on  man  engaged  in  social  intercourse, 
and  developed  speech,  a  primitive  condition  is  imputed  to  man  in  which  he 
could  not  have  become  man,  but  the  logical  hiatus  is  veiled  by  applying  the 
term  "man"  to  an  animal  of  specifically  different  character.  It  is  like  talking 
of  a  bird  that  did  not  originally  breathe  air  but  acquired  the  habit  through 
flight.  Homo  alalus,  or  speechless  man,  is  a  pseudo-concept.  Even  Haeckel, 
who  invented  the  term  to  indicate  a  hypothetical  phase  in  human  genesis, 
says, "  Man  originated  from  the  preceding  stage  in  consequence  of  the  gradual 
improvement  of  inarticulate  animal  sounds  into  true  articulate  speech." 
That  is  to  say,  man  did  not  precede  speech,  but  speech  preceded  man,  and  as 
speech  is  unquestionably  a  social  product,  the  formation  of  community  was  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  formation  of  the  human  species.1 

The  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  language  leads 
directly  to  the  problem  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  mind, 
because  of  the  close  relation  of  the  two.  As  has  been  stated  above, 
Ward  assumed,  or  rather  attempted  to  prove,  the  development  of 
the  mind  as  the  precursor  of  language,  the  latter  being  an  inven- 

1  Ford,  Natural  History  of  the  State,  pp.  127-28.  The  reference  to  Ford  does  not 
imply  that  the  writer  of  this  paper  shares  Ford's  views  of  the  state  or  of  sociology. 
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tion  of  the  mind  to  express  thoughts  and  ideas  which  already 
existed.  In  that  respect  he  was  following  the  traditional  view 
which  prevailed  then  and  which  still  infests  a  good  deal  of  soci- 
ological theory.  The  essential  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  mind 
was  the  increased  brain  capacity  which  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
whole  human  era  of  evolution: 

Without  inquiring  how  it  happened  that  the  creature  called  man  was 
singled  out  to  become  the  recipient  of  this  extraordinary  endowment,  we  may 
safely  make  two  fundamental  propositions,  which  tend  to  show  that  this 
question  is  not  as  important  as  it  seems.  The  first  is  that  if  the  developed 
brain  had  been  awarded  to  any  one  of  the  other  animals  of  nearly  the  same 
size  of  man,  that  animal  would  have  dominated  the  earth  the  same  way  that 
man  does.  The  other  is  that  a  large  part  of  what  constitutes  the  physical 
superiority  of  man  is  directly  due  to  his  brain  development.1 

The  way  in  which  the  brain  was  developed  through  the  process  of 
individual  survival  is  summarized  in  this  way: 

That  extraordinary  brain  development  which  so  exclusively  characterizes 
man  was  acquired  through  the  primary  principle  of  advantage.  Brain  does 
not  differ  in  this  respect  from  horns  or  teeth  or  claws.  In  the  great  struggle 
which  the  human  animal  went  through  to  gain  his  supremacy  it  was  brain 
that  finally  enabled  him  to  succeed,  and  under  the  biologic  law  of  selection, 
where  superior  sagacity  meant  fitness  to  survive,  the  human  brain  was  gradu- 
ally built  up  cell  upon  cell,  until  the  fully  developed  hemispheres  were  literally 
laid  over  the  primary  ganglia  and  the  cranial  walls  enlarged  to  receive  them.2 

While  increase  of  brain  was  the  cause  of  so  many  qualities  which 
are  regarded  as  strictly  human,  Ward  recognized  that  it  was  also 
an  effect  of  the  tendency  of  human  beings  to  associate.  He  sug- 
gests, however,  that  this  tendency  to  associate  may  not  have  arisen 
until  after  the  brain  had  been  sufficiently  increased  by  other  causes 
to  enable  the  individuals  to  perceive  the  advantage  of  association.3 
In  other  words,  as  shown  in  the  discussion  of  the  origin  of  society, 
the  group  enters  in  as  a  serious  factor  in  human  development 
only  after  there  had  been  a  considerable  development  of  the 
reflective  powers  of  man.  Once  that  stage  had  been  reached,  the 
social  factor  became  one,  and  possibly  the  most  important,  factor 

1  Pure  Sociology,  p.  67. 

2  Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization,  p.  262.        3  Dynamic  Sociology,  I,  438. 
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in  future  development.  The  individual  gradually  becomes  trans- 
formed into  a  more  and  more  social  being,  but  always  starting  with 
a  considerable  development  of  what  is  called  mind  as  the  first 
step  in  the  series  of  development. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  both  phylogenetically  and 
ontogenetically  Ward  takes  the  mind  as  a  datum.  It  is  a  thing 
in  itself.  It  is  dependent  on,  a  function  of,  the  brain  mass,  but  it 
is  something  more.  It  has  an  existence.  It  is  an  entity.1  It  may 
be  developed  and  allowed  to  improve,  but  it  is  not  created  by  a 
social  environment.  The  group  merely  furnishes  the  material  upon 
which  it  may  work.  In  other  words,  his  psychological  view  was 
both  individualistic  and  non-functional.  To  illustrate  some  of 
the  indications  of  his  limitations  with  particular  reference  to  the 
group  factor,  several  quotations  may  be  adduced.  These  are  drawn 
from  that  one  of  his  later  works  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested 
in  showing  the  fundamental  part  played  by  the  environment  in  the 
development  of  genius.  There,  if  anywhere,  one  would  expect  a 
correction  of  his  individualistic  prepossessions.  Of  the  general 
relation  of  the  "mind"  to  environment  he  says: 

But  if  they  (natural  forces)  are  to  accomplish  anything  they  must  be 
freed.  It  is  the  same  with  the  forces  of  mind.  They  are  ever  pressing  and 
only  need  to  be  freed  in  order  to  achieve.  But  that  from  which  they  must 
be  freed  is  the  environment.  Tarde  was  right.  The  environment  represents 
opposition.  The  material  surroundings  are  perpetually  checking  and  repress- 
ing the  spontaneous  efforts  of  mind.2 

This  statement  shows  quite  clearly  the  psychology  running  through 
Ward's  thinking.  The  mind  to  him  is  a  thing  in  itself;  what  it 
needs  is  room  to  unfold.  The  self  is  given  as  an  imprisoned  power 
which  needs  but  to  be  freed.  It  may  be  stunted  and  maimed  by 
an  unfavorable  environment,  but  it  is  there  to  be  realized.  It 
might  be  objected  to  this  criticism  that  Ward  is  merely  crediting 
each  biological  organism  with  the  characteristics  embodied  in  the 
germ  plasm,  which  are  the  energy  deposits  of  the  past  but  require 
a  favorable  nurture  before  they  can  survive  and  grow.    If  Ward 

1  In  a  later  book,  Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization,  pp.  225-26,  Ward  refers  to  the 
conception  of  the  mind  as  an  entity,  as  the  chief  error  in  social  thought.  His  own 
writings  confirm  his  judgment  in  this  respect. 

2  Applied  Sociology,  p.  128. 
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means  no  more  than  that,  his  view  is  sound  so  far  as  it  goes.1  It 
stops  short  then,  however,  with  a  negative  interpretation  of  the 
development  of  the  mind  or  self.  It  fails  to  utilize  the  whole 
field  of  the  positive  development  of  the  mind  or  self  in  a  group  life. 
The  problem  is  more  than  one  of  removing  an  oppressing  environ- 
ment; it  is  the  problem  of  the  positive  creation  of  a  mind  through 
the  interstimulation  and  response  between  social  beings.2 

Speaking  further  of  the  importance  of  the  environment  in  social 
development,  Ward  says : 

The  real  question  is,  what  kind  of  minds  would  persons  thus  isolated 
have?  (That  is,  persons  shut  off  from  association.)  It  is  only  too  obvious 
that  their  minds  would  be  almost  completely  blank.  No  amount  of  native 
mental  capacity  could  prevent  this.  A  Bacon  or  a  Descartes,  if  made  the 
subject  of  such  an  experiment,  would  get  no  farther  than  one  of  moderate 
powers.  He  would  appear  to  ordinary  persons  a  fool.  Locke  was  right. 
Mind  without  experience  is  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  or  an  empty  cabinet.  The 
substratum  of  mind  is  nothing  until  it  is  supplied  with  something  to  exercise 
itself  upon.3 

This  statement  displays  a  pretty  clear  conception  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  what  has  been  called  social  inheritance,  or  knowledge, 
as  Ward  would  prefer  to  call  it.  Mind  is  still,  however,  a  thing 
which  comes  into  possession  of,  or  exercises  itself  upon,  external 

1  Since  the  criticism  attributes  no  exception  to  Ward's  whole  viewpoint  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  criticism  does  him  an  injustice.  He  is  thinking  of 
the  "mind,"  not  the  germ  plasm. 

2  The  criticism  of  Ward's  general  position  is  suggested  in  the  following  brief 
quotation  from  Dewey:  "Speaking  in  general  terms,  there  is  no  more  a  problem  of 
the  origin  of  society  than  there  is  of  the  origin  of  chemical  reactions;  things  are  made 
that  way.  But  a  certain  kind  of  associated  or  joint  life  when  brought  into  being  has 
an  unexpected  by-product — the  formation  of  those  peculiar  acquired  dispositions, 
sets,  attitudes,  which  are  termed  mind.  This  by-product  continually  gains  in  rela- 
tive importance.  It  increasingly  becomes  the  significant  acquisition  among  all  the 
varied  reorganizations  of  native  tendencies.  That  anything  which  may  properly  be 
called  mind  or  intelligence  is  not  an  original  possession  but  is  a  consequence  of  the 
reorganization  of  instincts  under  the  conditions  supplied  by  associated  life  in  the 
family,  in  the  schools,  in  the  market  place,  and  the  forum,  is  not  remote  inference 
from  a  speculative  reconstruction  of  the  mind  of  primitive  man;  it  is  a  conclusion 
confirmed  by  the  development  of  specific  beliefs,  ideas,  and  purposes  in  the  life  of 
every  infant  now  observable." — "Need  for  Social  Psychology,"  Psychological  Review, 
XXIV,  272. 

3  Applied  Sociology,  p.  270. 
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objects.  Ward  has  no  psychology  by  which  to  explain  the  process 
of  the  development  of  the  self.  His  persons  are  still  isolated 
individuals  which  appropriate  knowledge.  The  mechanical  nature 
of  the  educational  process  is  illustrated  by  his  use  of  the  box 
analogy.  According  to  this  analogy,  the  brain  is  a  kind  of  recep- 
tacle into  which  knowledge  enters  as  a  content.  The  boxes  may 
.be  of  varied  quality;  some  of  mahogany,  some  inlaid  with  precious 
stones,  while  others  are  of  cheaper  material  down  to  the  very 
poorest  strawboard  incapable  of  holding  anything.  The  varied 
boxes,  except  the  very  poorest,  are  capable  of  holding  the  same 
contents,  the  greatest  truths  ever  discovered.  A  mahogany  box 
with  poor  contents  is  inferior  to  a  cruder,  less  perfect  box  with 
better  contents.  The  contents  are  knowledge,  the  acquired 
qualities.  The  mind  is  represented  by  both  the  box  and  its  con- 
tents. Ward's  educational  program  rested  upon  the  problem  of 
bringing  the  mind,  the  knower,  into  possession  of  truths  to  be 
known,  the  problem  of  epistemology. 

The  criticism  to  be  made  against  Ward's  position  is  not  to 
question  his  appreciation  of  the  part  played  by  accumulated 
human  experience  in  the  development  of  people,  nor  of  the  part 
played  by  environment  and  opportunity  in  the  creation  of  diver- 
sities in  achievement.  His  criticism  of  the  hereditarians  was 
sound,  yet  his  approach  remained  essentially  individualistic,  no 
account  of  his  lack  of  an  adequate  social  psychology.  In  other 
words,  he  possessed  no  basic  process  by  which  he  could  explain 
the  essentially  social  nature  of  the  mind  even  if  he  had  so  desired. 
His  individualistic  approach  to  the  whole  problem  of  evolution 
precluded  an  adequate  grasp  of  the  essence  of  his  problem.  He 
was  unconscious  of  the  essential  place  of  the  group  in  sociology. 

Before  leaving  the  study  of  Ward's  sociology  in  relation  to  the 
group  concept,  attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact  that  those 
important  groups,  which  have  been  called  the  primary  groups, 
receive  practically  no  attention  in  Dynamic  Sociology.  More 
attention  was  given,  as  pointed  out  above,  to  the  larger  political 
groupings  such  as  society  and  the  state.  The  small  groups  such 
as  the  family,  the  neighborhood,  the  "borough,"  the  community, 
have  come  to  be  recognized  as  fundamental  and  primary  in  their 
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relation  to  human  behavior.  In  comparison  with  these  local 
groupings, .  including  the  occupational  groups,  the  larger  political 
units  are  relatively  unimportant.  Ward  did  not  perceive  the 
significance  of  the  smaller  groups  as  factors  in  the  development  of 
human  nature,  and  in  social  control.  In  other  words  he  failed  to 
use  the  group  concept  at  the  most  vital  part  of  social  analysis. 
His  thinking  was  that  of  an  individualistic  biologist  attempting  to 
create  a  sociology  without  the  group  as  its  chief  corner  stone. 

In  his  conception  of  evolution  his  unit  was  the  individual.  The 
individual  carried  on  and  was  the  end  of  the  selective  process. 
The  struggle  was  always  an  individual  one.  The  individual  side  of 
the  process  was  stressed  to  the  neglect  of  the  factor  of  co-operation 
as  a  concomitant  of  all  struggle  and  as  a  serviceable  characteristic. 
The  place  of  the  group  unit  in  the  evolutionary  process  is  suggested 
by  Darwin.1    Macfarlane  expresses  the  same  view: 

We  accept  it  then,  as  a  proven  principle  amongst  animals  lower  than  man, 
that  the  co-operative  or  social  plan  has  ever  tended  to  evolve  and  select  forms 
which  have  possessed  resulting  advantages  over  the  competitive  plan  and 
that  such  caused  them  to  become,  in  spite  of  their  apparent  weakness,  truly 
dominant  groups  alike  in  high  organization,  in  capacity  for  defence,  and  in 
reproductive  capacity.  So  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  for  every  individual  which 
lives  a  keenly  competitive  life,  a  dozen  can  be  found  that  are  united  in  such 
social  activities  and  in  general  provision  for  the  species  that  the  common 
welfare  of  each  individual  is  nearly  always  assured.  Furthermore,  with 
advancing  mentality  and  social  organization  this  principle  is  the  more  per- 
fectly exhibited.2 

Baldwin  refers  to  the  factor  of  the  group  in  the  process  of 
evolution  in  similar  words,  emphasizing  the  group  side  which  Ward 
did  not  sufficiently  appreciate.    He  says: 

This  gives,  as  I  conceive  it,  a  sort  of  selection  and  survival  which  is  quite 
different  from  that  recognized  in  the  strictly  biological  sciences.  We  find 
that  the  utility  to  be  subserved  is  one  of  conscious  co-operation  and  union 
among  individuals;  and  the  unit  whose  selection  is  to  secure  this  utility  must 
have  the  corresponding  characters.  This  unit  is  not  the  individual  but  a 
group  of  individuals  who  show  in  common  their  gregarious  or  social  nature  in 
actual  exercise;  each  is  selected  in  company  with  certain  others,  who  survive 
with  him  and  for  the  same  reason.   Thus  the  selective  unit,  considered 

1  Descent  of  Man,  chaps,  iii,  v. 

3  Macfarlane,  The  Causes  and  Course  of  Organic  Evolution,  p.  776. 
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from  the  external  or  social  point  of  view  is  a  group  of  individuals,  greater  or 
smaller  as  the  utility  subserved  may  require;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  subjective  or  psychic  process  it  implies  the  mental  attitude  which  brings 
the  individual  into  useful  co-operation.  Calling  this  latter  the  "personal" 
aspect  of  social  fitness,  we  may  define  it  by  using  the  term  "socius."  The 
psychological  unit  is  a  socius,  a  more  or  less  socialized  individual,  fitted  to 
enter  into  fruitful  social  relations.  And  the  objective  requirement  remains 
that  of  a  group  of  such  individuals  making  up  a  social  situation.  These  two 
conceptions,  then,  become  the  watchwords  of  our  evolutionary  social  psy- 
chology and  sociology  respectively — the  "socius"  and  the  "social  situation."1 

Ward's  failure  to  use  the  group  concept  in  his  account  of  evo- 
lution is  but  one  of  the  defects  which  we  have  seen  to  follow  from 
his  individualistic  point  of  view.  The  group,  as  the  fundamental 
fact  in  sociology,  had  not  yet  been  discovered  at  the  time  Ward's 
system  was  built  up,  consequently  it  assumed  only  a  secondary 
and  insignificant  place  in  his  thinking.  To  what  extent  contem- 
porary sociology  has  reversed  his  method  of  approach  will  be  the 
question  that  will  occupy  the  next  chapter. 

1  Baldwin,  Darwin  and  the  Humanities,  p.  43. 
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III.     THE  GROUP  CONCEPT  AS  USED  BY  SOME  CONTEMPORARY 

SOCIOLOGISTS 

This  chapter  will  endeavor  to  present  the  uses  of  the  group 
concept  as  they  are  displayed  by  some  scholars  who  have  become 
distinguished  as  writers  of  sociology  in  America.  The  sociological 
field  is  too  wide  for  any  pretense  of  giving  attention  to  all  to  whom 
reference  might  be  made.  The  selection  is  purely  arbitrary  and 
personal,  but  the  reviews  presented  are  fairly  representative  of 
different  standpoints.  The  rule  has  been  adhered  to  of  selecting 
for  extended  discussion  only  those  who  have  become  known  as 
sociologists,  and  who  have  definitely  been  aligned  with  that  division 
of  labor.1  This  does  violence,  in  particular,  to  one  group  of  social 
scientists  which  has  been  particularly  prominent  in  developing  the 
view  which  is  set  forth  throughout  the  paper.  That  group  is  the 
social  psychologists,  such  as  Baldwin,  Mead,  and  others  who  have 
performed  an  indispensable  work  in  changing  the  whole  bent  of 
thought  in  social  science.  In  this  case  also  the  selection  is  arbitrary, 
and  has  no  justification  except  the  limitations  of  space  and  the 
recognition  of  a  division  of  labor.  No  effort  will  be  made  to  review 
the  whole  system  of  sociology  that  might  be  found  in  all  the  writings 
of  a  given  author,  but  only  those  selections  will  be  made  which  seem 
to  be  appropriate  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  A  steady  effort  will 
be  made  to  adopt  a  policy  of  liberal  rather  than  strict  construction 
in  all  cases.  The  order  in  which  the  reviews  come  is  partly  chrono- 
logical and  partly  that  of  the  importance  which  is  given  to  the 
use  of  the  group  concept. 

1  One  exception  is  mentioned  later. 
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As  a  point  of  departure  for  the  consideration  of  Giddings'  use 
of  the  group  concept,  it  will  be  well  to  give  his  conception  of  his 
task  as  a  sociologist.  He  believes  the  purpose  of  sociology  to  be 
that  of  conceiving  society  in  its  unity  and  attempting  to  explain 
it  in  terms  of  cosmic  cause  and  law.1  In  order  to  accomplish  its 
purpose  it  seeks  to  work  out  a  subjective  explanation  in  terms  of 
some  fact  of  consciousness  or  motive,  and  an  objective  interpreta- 
tion in  terms  of  a  physical  process.  This  does  not  mean  a  philo- 
sophical dualism,  but  two  ways  of  viewing  reality.2  The  central 
fact  of  motive  or  consciousness  is,  of  course,  the  consciousness  of 
kind.    Around  this  the  whole  subjective  explanation  revolves: 

Accordingly,  the  sociologist  has  three  main  quests.  First,  he  must  try 
to  discover  the  conditions  that  determine  aggregation  and  concourse.  Sec- 
ondly, he  must  try  to  discover  the  law  that  governs  social  choices,  the  law  that 
is  of  the  subjective  process.  Thirdly,  he  must  try  to  discover  also  the  law 
that  governs  the  natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  choices,  the  law  that  is 
of  the  objective  process.3 

With  this  brief  summary  of  the  general  point  of  view  and  pur- 
pose of  sociology  we  may  consider  in  further  detail  how  far  Giddings 
makes  use  of  the  group  in  gaining  the  ends  he  has  devined  for  his 
subject.  In  setting  out  upon  the  descriptive  analysis  of  society, 
one  must  begin  with  the  study  of  population,  since  the  physical 
population  is  the  basis  for  all  society.  In  such  a  study  the  first 
fact  to  claim  attention  is  the  fact  of  aggregation  or  grouping.  In 
other  words,  the  group  is  assumed  as  the  starting  point  for  any 
study  whatever.  "  Some  degree  of  aggregation  is  the  indispensable 
condition  to  the  evolution  of  society."  As  will  be  shown  later  on  in 
the  review,  this  position  is  carried  through  the  whole  sociological 
discussion  which  occupies  our  attention.  The  importance  of  the 
group  factor,  as  the  initial  condition  of  the  explanation  of  all  origins, 
will  appear  more  clearly  when  we  come  to  the  study  of  the  origin 
and  evolution  of  society.  In  support  of  his  contention  the  author 
cites  examples  of  group  life  among  animals  and  the  fact  that  human - 

1  Principles  of  Sociology,  p.  16. 

2  Ibid.  Giddings  expressly  disclaims  any  dualistic  conception  by  his  use  of 
these  two  interpretations,  but  passages  throughout  the  book  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
does  not  escape  a  psychological  dualism  as  will  be  suggested  later  on. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  20. 
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beings  are  always  found  in  groups.  "The  conception  of  nature  as 
'red  in  tooth  and  claw'  is  very  dear  to  moralists  and  politicians, 
but,  unhappily,  moralists  and  politicians  do  not  know  nature  inti- 
mately. A  world  of  living  creatures  that  fear  and  hate,  shun  and 
attack  one  another  without  restraint,  is  not  a  fact  of  observation. 
It  is  a  pure  a  priori  creation  of  the  'pure'  reason."1 

The  term  aggregation  as  used  has  a  special  meaning  which  is 
intended  to  distinguish  it  from  association.  Aggregation  is  the 
physical  foundation  of  society.  It  is  the  mere  physical  concourse 
of  propinquity.  Association,  on  the  other  hand,  has  reference  to 
the  psychic  process  which  begins  in  simple  phases  of  feeling  and 
perception,  and  develops  into  activities  that  ultimately  call  forth 
the  highest  powers  of  the  mind.  Aggregation  is  always  supple- 
mented by  association  if  the  assembled  individuals  are  not  too 
unlike.2  While  one  might  easily  question  whether  any  forms  of 
higher  animals  or  the  ancestors  of  man  ever  represent  mere  aggre- 
gation as  thus  defined,  yet  the  fact  that  is  being  emphasized  by 
Giddings  is  sound,  namely,  that  the  first  assumption  from  which 
a  sociological  study  must  start  is  the  group,  that  is  forms  of  life  in 
some  sort  of  "  togetherness."  Some  of  the  discussion  of  the  process 
of  aggregation  seems  to  lay  him  open  to  the  charge  of  having  after 
all  to  desert  his  social  hypothesis  and  proceed  to  aggregate  or  gather 
together  his  individuals,  but  a  careful  reading  of  the  whole  book 
with  this  query  in  mind  must  acquit  him  of  the  charge.  The 
emphasis  is  on  the  fact  of  being  in  a  group  rather  than  on  the  active 
stage  of  aggregation.  The  choice  of  terms  is  a  bad  one  on  account 
of  the  active  connotation  to  which  the  term  "aggregation"  so  easily 
lends  itself.  Giddings  starts  with  an  association  or  group,  and  does 
not  conceive  of  the  individuals  as  coming  together  out  of  nothingness 
with  varying  degrees  of  isolated  evolution. 

All  human  beings,  from  the  lowest  savages  to  civilized  men,  live 
in  family  groups.3  These  family  groups  range  in  size  from  the 
simplest  family  unions  up  to  the  larger  groups  found  among  polyga- 
mous peoples.  Human  societies  are  composed  of  families  which  are 
combined  to  form  larger  aggregates.  These  aggregates  are  of  two 
types,  the  ethnical  and  the  demotic.    Ethnical  societies  are  genetic 

1  Ibid.,  p.  79.  2  Ibid.,  p.  100.  3  Ibid.,  p.  155. 
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aggregations  in  which  the  chief  bond  is  blood-kinship.  Demotic 
societies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  associations  which  are  bound 
together  by  habitual  intercourse,  mutual  interests,  and  co-operation, 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  origins  or  genetic  relations.1  The  demotic 
society  is  the  later  development,  although  the  family  group  is  found 
in  it  as  well  as  in  the  ethnic  type.  A  more  detailed  consideration 
of  Giddings'  development  of  the  nature  and  formation  of  these 
two  types  of  societies  will  bring  out  in  a  number  of  ways  the  part 
which  the  group  plays  in  his  thinking. 

Ethnic  societies  are  divided  into  three  great  classes  according 
to  the  degree  of  development  they  have  reached.  The  first  class 
is  the  horde  which  is  composed  of  a  few  families,  usually  not  more 
than  a  hundred  persons  in  all.  These  small  groups  are  not  found 
permanently  isolated  from  other  similar  groups,  consequently  there 
results  not  only  an  internal  group  life,  but  also  an  intergroup  com- 
munication. They  do  not  permanently  combine,  however,  so  as 
to  become  a  single  group.  The  next  larger  group  is  the  tribe, 
which  is  an  aggregate  of  several  hordes  or  a  differentiated  horde 
which  has  become  very  large.  Such  groups  have  one  language, 
occupy  one  territory,  and  are  pretty  thoroughly  organized  unities. 
The  third  class  of  ethnic  societies  is  the  still  larger  group  which  is 
a  confederation  of  tribes  into  an  ethnic  nation  or  a  folk.  Such 
groups  have  not  yet  developed  along  commercial,  industrial,  or 
intellectual  lines  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  make  them  into  the  modern 
states.2  Whatever  the  class  of  ethnic  society,  it  may  be  organized 
on  either  the  metronymic  or  patronymic  basis.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  above  summary  of  Giddings'  discussion  of  the  primitive 
forms  of  human  life  that  some  kind  of  group  life  is  always  in  evi- 
dence. Whatever  the  size  or  form  of  the  life  may  be,  there  is  the 
constant  factor  of  the  group  which  makes  possible  a  more  or  less 
active  social  life. 

As  before  indicated,  the  demotic  societies  are  denned  as  being 
those  which  have  attained  a  civil  basis;  the  blood  bond  has  largely 
disappeared.  In  this  class  are  found  all  the  more  highly  developed 
states,  including  the  present  civilized  nations.  The  latter  represent 
a  higher  type  of  social  evolution.    The  family,  however,  remains 

1  Principles  of  Sociology,  p.  157.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  157-58. 
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the  unitary  group.  Families  are  combined  into  neighborhoods, 
hamlets,  villages;  the  latter  compose  the  town  and  so  on  up  to  the 
highest  unit,  the  state.1  From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  type  of 
organization  in  groups,  the  central  subjective  factor  is  the 
consciousness  of  kind. 

The  organization  of  the  different  members  of  society  into  vol- 
untary groups  for  specified  ends  is  what  is  called  the  constitution 
of  a  society.  These  voluntary  organizations  are  on  the  basis  of 
the  consciousness  of  kind,  that  is,  those  that  are  in  sympathetic 
agreement  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  organization.  Those  that  are 
not  of  "kind"  are  generally  refused  entrance  to  the  special  group. 
These  voluntary  organizations  are  numerous,  and  increase  with 
the  development  of  society.  The  most  important  of  all  voluntary 
organizations  are  the  political  organizations.  In  addition  to  the 
political  are  the  religious  organizations,  secret  societies,  cultural 
groups,  labor  organizations,  in  fact,  all  voluntary  groupings  which 
are  found  to  exist  in  contemporary  society.  Giddings  does  not 
adequately  explain  the  significance  of  these  groups  in  the  life  of 
the  individual  nor  attempt  to  explain  the  processes  by  which  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  the  group  becomes  so  important.  He 
does  not  possess  the  means  to  do  this,  and  relies  on  the  principle  of 
the  consciousness  of  kind  for  whatever  explanation  is  given.  In 
other  words,  he  has  no  social  psychology  to  interpret  the  significance 
of  the  situation  he  describes.  In  spite  of  these  limitations,  however, 
it  is  of  interest  to  this  investigation  to  note  the  degree  to  which 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  presence  of  numerous  groups  in  the 
actual  life  of  society.  The  importance  of  the  groups  is  implied, 
but  the  details  of  the  way  in  which  the  groups,  particularly  the 
"primary  groups,"  are  so  important  in  the  creation  of  the  individual, 
are  lacking.  It  remained  for  later  sociological  thought  to  bring 
out  this  point  more  explicitly.  The  fact  of  the  group,  however, 
as  a  central  fact  in  human  society  is  consistently  kept  in  view 
in  the  discussion  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

Thus  far  the  discussion  has  largely  concerned  existing  societies, 
primitive  and  civilized.  In  order  to  show  up  more  clearly  the 
extent  to  which  the  group  concept  plays  a  part  in  Giddings'  thought, 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  168  ff. 
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it  will  be  of  value  to  consider  that  part  of  his  sociology  which  has 
to  do  with  the  evolution  of  society.  The  development  of  society  is 
traced  through  four  stages  of  association :  zoogenic,  anthropogenic, 
ethnogenic,  and  demogenic.  We  shall  observe  the  same  order  in 
seeking  to  find  out  to  what  extent  he  has  used  the  group  as  a  factor 
in  the  evolutionary  process  which  he  attempts  to  follow. 

The  term  "zoogenic  association"  suggests  that  the  author  con- 
ceives association,  or  the  group  life,  to  have  been  a  factor  among  ani- 
mals and  the  precursors  of  man.  We  shall  try  to  point  out  the  wide 
use  which  is  made  of  this  conception  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages.  The 
principle  upon  which  he  proceeds  is  stated  in  this  manner:  "If 
animal  life  in  the  primeval  ages  was  not  wholly  different  from  the 
animal  life  now,  association  had  been  quietly  working  its  trans- 
forming results  for  millions  of  years  before  mankind  appeared  upon 
the  earth.  "r  In  other  words,  the  group  life  began  long  before  man 
appeared,  and  not  only  that,  it  had  also  been  a  vital  factor  in  pre- 
paring for  his  advent.  How  this  had  been  done  will  appear  as  we 
proceed  with  the  review.  First  of  all,  the  group  life  or  association 
had  certain  direct  effects  on  the  mental  life  of  the  associated  forms.2 

These  effects  were,  first,  an  original  development  of  native 
susceptibilities  and  powers,  such  as  susceptibilities  to  suggestion, 
capability  of  imitation,  antipathies,  sympathies,  power  of  discrimi- 
nation and  co-ordination;  secondly,  a  considerable  accumulation 
of  knowledge;  and  thirdly,  a  further  development  of  all  powers 
and  susceptibilities.  Association  thus  reacted  on  the  whole  organ- 
ism. It  gave  the  social  animal  an  advantage  in  securing  a  more 
adequate  food  supply,  afforded  a  wider  range  of  sexual  selection 
within  the  group,  and  gave  the  group  a  greater  advantage  in 
struggles  with  hostile  or  unfavorable  surrounding  flora  or  fauna. 

Giddings  carries  the  group  value  still  further  and  maintains 
that  the  group  has  been  a  factor  in  the  origin  of  species.  The 
extent  to  which  the  social  factor  is  carried  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  quotations :  "Association  was  one  of  the  great  co-operating 
causes  of  the  origin  of  species";3  "It  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that 

1  Principles,  p.  199;  Elements  of  Sociology,  p.  232. 

2  Elements  of  Sociology,  p.  237. 

3  Principles,  p.  202. 
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for  thousands  of  years  before  man  existed,  natural  selection  was 
everywhere  supplemented  by  conscious  choice,  a  direct  product  of 
association";  "  Association,  in  short,  was  a  chief  cause  of  variation 
and  of  characterization.  It  created  new  varieties,  and  in  them  it 
reproduced,  in  ever-increasing  strength,  the  instinct  to  associate."1 
In  commenting  upon  the  strictly  biological  approach  to  the  evo- 
lutionary problem  he  demands:  "Is  there  not  a  fatal  lack  in  the 
biological  philosophy  that  ignores  the  social  factor  and  attempts 
to  account  for  variation  through  physiological  processes  only? 
Was  not  animal  intelligence  a  selective  agency  that  combined  and 
recombined  the  factors  of  evolution  ?  And  was  not  association  a 
factor  in  the  development  of  intelligence?"2  After  citing  many 
examples  from  Kropotkin  {Mutual  Aid),  he  resumes,  "  On  the  whole, 
we  may  accept  M.  Kropotkin's  conclusion  that  society  has  been  a 
more  powerful  aid  than  any  other  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
But  it  has  been  so,  not  because  of  any  mysterious  power  in  itself, 
but  because  it  has  acted  directly  on  the  characters  of  the  associated 
individuals,  transforming  them  gradually,  and  by  degrees  develop- 
ing mental  power."3  With  the  defects  in  the  analysis  made,  we 
are  not  concerned.  It  is  immaterial  for  our  purpose  whether,  from 
the  side  of  biology,  the  details  of  the  plan  are  sound  or  not.  What 
the  passages  do  show  is,  that  Giddings  had  in  mind  the  group  as  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  actual  life  of  the  animal  forms  and  of 
the  precursors  of  man,  and  that  the  group  played  a  very  important 
part,  not  only  in  the  development  of  the  subsequent  group  life, 
but  also  was  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the  individual  forms. 
The  whole  of  Giddings'  view  on  this  point  is  summarized  in  this  way : 

Thus  throughout  the  ages  before  man,  association  was  zoogenic.  It  was 
causing  variation  and  was  determining  survival.  It  was  differentiating 
animal  life  into  kinds,  and  was  bringing  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  the  kinds 
that  were  best  equipped  with  a  social  nature,  with  habits  of  mutual  aid,  and  with 
elementary  forms  of  social  organization.    In  achieving  all  this,  association 

was  preparing  the  way  for  man  and  for  human  society  Thousands  of 

years,  perhaps  millions  of  years,  before  man  was  born,  the  foundations  of  his 
empire  were  being  laid  in  the  zoogenic  associations  of  the  humblest  forms  of 
conscious  life. 4 


1  Ibid.,  p.  203. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  201. 


3  Ibid.,  pp.  206-7. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  207. 
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In  other  words,  human  society  has  its  roots  in  the  group  life 
of  the  distant  past,  and  in  order  to  analyze  the  evolutionary  basis 
of  society  and  of  man,  one  must  have  recourse  to  the  fundamental 
fact  of  the  group. 

Under  the  term  anthropogenic  association,  Giddings  discusses 
the  fact  of  association  among  prehistoric  peoples  and  its  relation 
to  the  development  of  human  beings.  It  is  the  next  stage  above 
animal,  or  zoogenic,  association  described  above.  No  existing 
societies  can  be  found  which  are  in  this  stage,  but  there  are  enough 
similarities  revealed  by  the  study  of  primitive  tribes  to  suggest 
some  parallels.  These  are  supplemented  by  the  discoveries  of 
archaeologists  which  have  revealed  a  good  deal  of  the  nature  of 
prehistoric  life. 

In  this  type  of  association,  as  in  the  former,  the  group  plays  a 
central  part.  All  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pre- 
historic peoples  lived  in  groups,  as  did  their  animal  ancestors,  and 
as  do  their  descendants.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  hiatus  of  a 
non-group  life  between  the  social  animals  and  social  man. 

All  the  remains  of  primitive  man  show  that  they  lived  as  savage  men  live, 
in  groups.  The  ape-like  ancestor  of  man  must  have  been  a  social  animal.  Is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  between  the  social  anthropoid  and  the  social 
primitive  man  there  was  intercalated  a  pair  living  out  of  social  relations  and 
so  far  differing  mentally  and  physically  from  all  the  other  creatures  that  any 
society  with  them  was  impossible  ?  If  there  is,  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  go 
back  to  the  hypothesis  of  special  creation;  for  the  mental  and  physical  differ- 
ences that  mark  me  off  from  other  creatures  are  those  that  are  created  by  social 
intercourse,  and  without  society  they  could  not  have  had  a  natural  genesis.1 

The  group,  then,  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  evolution  of  human 
society  and  man.  It  is  the  group  with  its  interrelations  that  has 
produced  those  qualities  which  distinguish  man  from  other  forms 
of  animal  life  and  has  given  him  his  pre-eminence.  "If  the 
conclusions  hitherto  reached  in  this  work  are  true,  it  is  necessary 
to  believe  that  association,  more  extended,  more  intimate,  more 
varied  in  its  phases,  than  the  association  practiced  by  inferior 
species,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  mental  and  moral  development, 
and  of  the  anatomical  modifications  that  transformed  a  sub-human 
species  into  man."2 

1  Principles,  p.  208.  2  Ibid.,  p.  221. 
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In  his  analysis  of  the  nature,  origin,  and  function  of  language, 
Giddings  displays,  in  a  very  clear  fashion,  the  group  factor  as  a 
part  of  the  social  process  in  evolution.  Of  the  importance  of  speech 
in  the  development  of  society  and  of  human  beings  he  says:  "Speech 
is  the  specific  attainment  that  separates  man  from  the  brute  and  is 
the  means  to  the  development  of  his  higher  intellectual  qualities."1 
As  will  be  shown  later,  this  peculiar  achievement  is  a  social  product, 
and  therefore  is  a  result  of  group  relations. 

Language  is  denned  broadly: 

Language,  the  system  of  signs  by  which  simple  ideas,  recepts,  and  concepts 
are  expressed,  may  consist  of  gestures,  grimaces  and  tones,  of  inarticulate 
utterances,  of  articulate  sounds,  or  of  articulate  sounds,  tones  and  gestures  in 
combination.  The  language  of  gesture  and  tone  is  the  language  of  recepts; 
It  is  well  developed  among  animals  and  is  the  natural  language  of  children, 
mentally  deficient  adults  and  savages.  Articulation  is  a  secondary  language 
of  recepts  and  the  only  language  of  concepts.2 

Giddings  adopts  Romanes'  classifications  of  the  signs  that  constitute 
language,  whether  such  signs  are  gestures,  tones,  or  articulate 
sounds,  namely:  (1)  indicative;  (2)  denotative;  (3)  connotative; 
(4)  denominative;  (5)  predicative.  These  represent  an  advancing 
gradation  from  the  simplest  expression  of  sensations  up  to  the 
expression  of  concepts.  Animals  cannot  ascend  above  the  third 
class  of  signs,  and  only  rarely  as  far  as  the  third.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  classes  of  signs  are  employed  only  by  man.  In  other  words, 
animals  below  man  have  language,  but  not  speech.3 

The  "  crucial  question  in  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  human 
faculty"  is,  How  was  the  transition  made  from  the  lower  type  of 
language  to  the  higher  type  ?  In  trying  to  answer  this  crucial 
question,  Giddings  follows  Donovan  in  looking  for  the  solution  in  - 
the  intimate  relation  between  speech,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ideation, 

1  Ibid. y  p.  209.  2  Ibid.,  p.  223. 

3  Giddings  properly  includes  gesture  as  the  beginning  of  language  of  the  higher 
type.  His  discussion  reveals  a  psychology  which  is  atomistic  and  individualistic 
and  does  not  fit  in  with  his  group  hypothesis.  His  psychological  dualism  is  open  to 
criticism  from  several  points  of  view,  but  we  are  not  concerned  so  much  with  this 
defect  as  with  the  problem  of  finding  out  to  what  extent  he  makes  use  of  the  group 
factor  in  evolving  that  most  vital  factor  in  human  evolution,  language.  His  psychol- 
ogy is  inadequate  but  he  does  attempt  to  follow  out  the  social  hypothesis.  In  other 
words,  he  makes  bad  use  of  the  group  concept,  but  he  makes  the  attempt. 
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with  choral  music,  on  the  other.  Under  the  stimulus  of  excitement 
which  occurs  at  festal  occasions  and  celebrations,  with  their  intense 
emotion,  social  interest,  and  rhythm,  "signs  were  first  distinguished 
in  thought  from  the  things  signified,  and  so  conventionalized  as 
names,  movable  types  of  speech."1  The  inadequacy  of  this  explana- 
tion of  the  problem  is  quite  apparent,  but  the  important  point 
to  be  noted  is  not  its  inadequacy  but  that  it  brings  in  the  essential 
fact  of  the  group,  and  the  emotional  tension  arising  in  group  life, 
as  the  starting-point  for  all  attempts  to  explain  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  language  in  its  higher  forms.  It  was  the  group  which 
gave  the  human  being  a  language  which  enabled  him  to  lift  himself 
above  the  other  forms  of  life. 

The  effect  of  language  upon  the  nature  of  the  developing  forms 
was  to  develop  what  Giddings  calls  human  nature. 

From  the  moment  that  the  hominine  species  began  to  practice  speech, 
however  feebly,  however  awkwardly,  it  began  to  develop  a  human  nature. 
The  term  "human  nature"  has  so  long  been  associated  with  economic  motives 
and  with  individualism,  that  it  has  acquired  a  perverted  meaning.  Human 
nature  is  not  the  unsocial  egoistic  nature.  Self-interest  is  not  the  distinctively 
human  trait;  it  is  a  primordial  animal  trait,  which  man,  an  animal  after  all, 
still  possesses  and  must  cultivate  if  he  would  continue  to  live.  Human  nature 
is  the  pre-eminently  social  nature.2 

The  thought  contained  here  has  been  developed  by  other  sociolo- 
gists and  is  sound.3  Human  nature  is  a  group  product  and  is  essen- 
tially a  human  characteristic.  The  instincts  have  their  roots  in  the 
distant  past  of  the  physical  organism,  but  the  mind  or  self  is  created 
by  the  group  and  is  a  social  product;  it  is  human  nature. 

Giddings  criticizes  the  traditional  view  of  the  order  of  evolution 
as  being  unsound  in  that  it  reverses  the  true  order.  He  describes 
the  traditional  view  as  follows:  "In  the  conceptions  of  evolution 
that  became  current  after  the  publication  of  the  Descent  of  Man, 
the  development  of  man  was  pictured  as  beginning  in  a  physical 
transformation,  continuing  in  a  mental  and  moral  development, 
and  completing  itself  in  an  evolution  of  social  relations."4  Such  a 
view,  according  to  Giddings,  reverses  the  true  order  of  cause  and 

1  Principles,  p.  225.  2  Ibid. 

3  Cooley,  Social  Organization;   Park,  Principles  of  Human  Behavior;  Todd, 
Theories  of  Social  Progress;  et  al. 
*  Principles,  p.  228. 
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effect.  "  Social  life  enlarged  and  stimulated  the  mental  life  until 
it  created  speech  and  conceptual  thought.  With  the  aid  of  speech 
and  conceptual  thought,  association  continued  to  develop  the 
mental  activity  at  an  ever-accelerating  rate  until  it  became  the 
supreme  activity  and  dominant  interest  of  man."1  By  reason  of 
the  fact  of  association  in  group  life  there  developed  language 
and  the  resulting  power  of  thought.  "To  create  the  human  mind 
was  the  great  work  of  anthropogenic  association."2 

Enough  has  been  given  to  show  the  central  position  which  in  Gid- 
dings' view  the  group  occupies  in  human  evolution.  As  has  been 
suggested,  there  is  an  absence  of  an  adequate  process  to  explain  the 
origin  of  speech  and  the  human  mind,  but  they  are  properly  considered 
as  results  of  a  group  mode  of  life  extending  back  into  the  dim  animal 
past.  Giddings'  psychological  point  of  view  is  that  of  an  intellectual- 
istic  dualist,  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  behaviorist  or  function- 
alist, is  open  to  serious  criticism,  but,  for  the  present,  that  is  outside 
the  purpose  of  this  review.  That  purpose  is  to  indicate  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  Giddings  used  the  group  as  a  fact  in  constructing 
his  sociology.    It  is  hoped  that  the  purpose  has  been  accomplished. 

Concerning  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  group  in 
present  societies,  Giddings  says:  "The  individual,  therefore,  is 
not  prior  to  society,  or  society  to  the  individual.  Community  is 
not  precedent  to  competition,  or  competition  to  community.  From 
the  first,  competition  and  community,  society  and  the  individual, 
have  been  co-ordinate.  Society  and  the  individual  have  always 
been  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other."3  This  passage  suggests 
the  thesis  which  Cooley  followed,4  and  which  expresses  the  starting- 
point  for  modern  social  psychology,  namely,  the  individual  and 
the  group  are  but  two  phases  of  the  larger  whole.  The  final  end 
of  the  whole  social  process  is  not,  however,  the  ultimate  exaltation 
of  the  group  at  the  expense  of  the  individual,  as  implied  by  Plato 
and  actually  carried  out  in  the  German  state,  but  rather  the  reverse : 
"The  function  of  society  is  to  develop  conscious  life  and  to  create 
human  personality."5 

1  Ibid.,  p.  229.  2  Ibid.,  p.  255.  3  Ibid.,  p.  399. 

4  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order;  Social  Organization. 
s  Principles,  p.  420. 
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Professor  Ross  has  made  his  particular  contribution  to  American 
sociology  in  the  field  of  what  he  has  defined  as  social  psychology 
and  its  subordinate  branch,  social  control.  This  investigation  will, 
therefore,  endeavor  to  find  in  his  writings  bearing  on  those  subjects 
to  what  extent  he  makes  use  of  the  group  as  a  tool  of  thought  in 
the  solution  of  the  problems  arising  in  those  fields.1  In  doing  so, 
we  shall  seek  out  those  phases  of  his  discussion  which  seem  to  bear 
upon  certain  points  that  may  be  of  aid,  rather  than  attempting 
to  give  a  resume"  of  his  whole  sociological  contribution.  In  order 
to  derive  a  perspective  for  the  summary  it  will  be  well  to  present 
Ross's  conception  of  the  whole  sociological  field  and  of  the  particu- 
lar place  of  each  branch  in  the  whole  scheme. 

In  his  Foundations  of  Sociology  Ross  attempts  to  define  the 
scope  and  function  of  sociology  and  to  give  it  its  place  among  the 
social  sciences.  The  first  task  he  sets  himself  is  to  define  the 
subject-matter  of  the  science.  The  "social  organism"  will  not  do 
because,  look  where  we  will,  we  find  no  "social  body  complete  with 
head,  limbs,  periphery,  and  viscera."  The  study  of  the  relation 
between  groups,  and  between  the  group  and  the  individual,  is  not 
broad  enough  to  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  the  science, 
because  it  must  embrace  the  genesis  of  the  groups  and  there  are 
many  relations  between  individuals  that  do  not  involve  the  groups. 
If  we  turn  to  the  modes  or  forms  of  association  into  groups,  after 
Simmel's  notion,  we  have  only  one  of  the  provinces  of  sociology, 
namely  social  morphology.  Human  achievement,  which  was 
Ward's  subject-matter  for  the  science,  is  again  but  one  volume  of 
a  treatise  on  sociology.  Much  of  the  field  of  human  interaction 
is  not  embraced  within  the  subject  of  achievement.  Ross's  con- 
ception of  sociology  as  the  science  of  association  is  extended 
by  Ross  himself.  Sociologists  are  eager  to  investigate  the 
"springs  of  human  progress,"  to  find  the  causes  of  social  trans- 
formations, to  trace  the  influence  of  environment  on  humanity; 
but  these  do  not  belong  to  the  problem  of  association.  "  Social 
psychology,  social  morphology,  social  mechanics  ....  all  of  them 

1  This  summary  is  based  on  his  three  works,  Social  Control  (iqoi),  Foundations  of 
Sociology  (1905),  Social  Psychology  (1908).  His  subsequent  writings  do  not  indicate 
a  material  departure  from  the  views  elaborated  in  the  books  named,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  this  discussion  may  be  ignored. 
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are,  it  seems  to  me,  but  convenient  segments  of  a  science,  the  subject- 
matter  of  which  is  social  phenomena.  I  say  'phenomena'  in  prefer- 
ence to  '  activities/  because  it  embraces  beliefs  and  feelings  as  well 
as  action."1  In  defining  what  are  "  social  phenomena,"  he  says: 
"All  phenomena  which  we  cannot  explain  without  bringing  in 
the  action  of  one  human  being  on  another.2 

The  science  which  has  social  phenomena  for  its  subject-matter 
is  necessarily  the  master-science;  it  aspires  to  the  suzerainty  of 
the  special  social  sciences.3  The  justification  for  such  a  claim  is 
found  in  the  interrelatedness  of  society. 

Although  there  are  several  facets  to  human  nature,  although  each  aspect 
of  social  life  has  some  sort  of  psychic  basis  of  its  own,  still,  the  deeper  we  pene- 
trate into  the  causes  of  human  affairs,  the  more  impressed  are  we  with  the 
cross  relations  between  social  phenomena  of  different  orders.4 

....  The  fuller  our  knowledge,  the  more  impressed  we  are  with  the  rela- 
tivity of  each  class  of  social  phenomena  to  other  classes.  Society  no  longer 
falls  apart  into  neat  segments  like  a  peeled  orange.  State,  law,  religion,  art, 
morals,  industry,  instead  of  presenting  so  many  parallel  streams  of  development, 
are  studied  rather  as  different  aspects  of  one  social  evolution.5 

Although  one  might  dissent  from  the  claim  for  sociology  inferred 
from  this  statement,  still  the  latter  indicates  a  clear  conception  of 
the  fact  that  human  life  is  a  social  process,  a  group,  and  that  the 
group  conception  must  be  held  in  mind  in  all  attempts  to  study 
this  thing  that  we  call  society  in  any  of  its  multifarious  forms. 

What  is  the  unit  of  investigation  with  which  sociology  has  to 
deal  ?  Is  it  the  group  ?  Is  it  the  individual  ?  Is  it  something  else  ? 
To  these  questions  Ross  returns  very  definite  answers.  There  is 
no  use  to  look  for  a  single  elementary  social  fact:  "  When  the  assay 
is  completed,  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  will  probably  be  found 
several  ultimates."6  The  individual  must  be  rejected  as  the  unit 
because  that  is  the  unit  of  anthropology.  Furthermore,  only  the 
spiritual  part  of  man  is  molded  by  association,  and  not  everyone 
is  drawn  in  between  the  social  rollers.7    The  functional  group  will 

1  Foundations  of  Sociology,  p.  6.  *  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

2  Ibid.  s  Ibid.,  pp.  13-14. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  8-9.  6  Ibid.,  p.  85. 

i  Ibid.  This  statement  is  very  significant  in  showing  the  individualistic  pre- 
conceptions underlying  his  analysis. 
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not  do  for  the  social  unit;  since  many  groups  are  antagonistic  to 
society,  they  have  no  part  in  the  division  of  labor.  Groups  are 
temporary  and  shifting,  and  while  a  study  of  groups  and  group  rela- 
tions is  of  very  great  value,  it  is  not  the  unit  of  social  investigation. 
Nor  can  the  institution  be  considered  the  social  unit.  It  leaves 
out  of  account  those  social  relations  and  those  groupings  which 
are  temporary  and  do  not  become  institutions.  All  these  things 
are  products;  they  have  arisen  out  of  the  actions  and  interactions 
of  men.  To  understand  them,  "we  must  ascend  to  that 
primordial  fact  known  as  the  social  process."1  This  is  the  basic 
unit.    It  is  not  single,  however,  but  manifold,  social  processes. 

Leaving  the  larger  sociological  field,  it  is  of  value  to  place  in 
that  field  the  particular  subjects  of  study,  social  psychology  and 
social  control.  It  is  in  these  lines  that  Ross  shows  his  thinking 
most  clearly,  and  they  will,  therefore,  merit  closer  examination. 
Social  psychology,  as  Ross  conceives  it,  "studies  the  psychic  planes 
and  currents  that  come  into  existence  among  men  in  consequence 
of  their  association."2  It  has  to  do  with  psychic  uniformities, 
that  is,  with  uniformities  due  to  social  causes.  It  is  distinguished 
from  sociology  proper  in  that  the  latter  deals  with  groups  and  struc- 
tures. It  is  distinguished  from  psychological  sociology  by  the  fact 
that  it  omits  the  psychology  of  groups.3  The  problem  of  social  con- 
trol is  but  one  phase  of  social  psychology,  namely,  conscious  social 
ascendancy.4  These  differentiations  of  definition  are  necessary 
in  order  to  preserve  an  honest  criticism  of  Ross's  work,  and  enable 
us  to  escape  misinterpretation  of  varying  terminologies.  With 
this  introduction  we  pass  on  to  a  more  concrete  study  of  his  use 
of  the  group  concept  in  his  analysis.  In  doing  so  we  shall  take  up 
several  illustrative  problems  that  are  especially  fitted  to  display 
the  use  to  which  he  puts  such  a  conception,  and  the  failures  to  use 
it,  if  such  there  be. 

In  order  to  see  what  use  is  made  of  the  group  concept,  we  may 
examine  the  crucial  question  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 


1  Foundations  of  Sociology,  p.  91. 

2  Social  Psychology,  p.  1. 

«  Social  Control,  Preface,  p.  vii. 


3  Ibid,,  p.  2. 
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the  group,  as  Ross  sees  it.  With  reference  to  the  problem  of  order 
in  society,  Ross  says : 

I  began  the  work  six  years  ago  with  the  idea  that  nearly  all  the  goodness 
and  conscientiousness  by  which  a  social  group  is  enabled  to  hold  together  can 
be  traced  to  such  influences  [social  influences].  It  seemed  to  me  then  that 
the  individual  contributed  very  little  to  social  order,  while  society 
contributed  almost  everything.  Further  investigation,  however,  appears 
to  show  that  the  personality  freely  unfolding  under  conditions  of 
healthy  fellowship  may  arrive  at  a  goodness  all  its  own,  and  that  order  is 
explained  partly  by  this  streak  in  human  nature  and  partly  by  the  influence 
of  social  surroundings.1 

In  attempting  to  state  the  reciprocal  relation  between  the  individual 
and  the  group,  Ross  adopts  uncritically  the  thought  of  Baldwin :  "In 
other  words,  the  ego  and  the  alter  are  only  the  same  thought  with 
different  connotations.  I  use  the  same  notion  of  personality,  now 
in  thinking  of  ego,  now  in  thinking  of  alter.  Hence,  I  must  read 
into  the  other  person  the  same  desires  and  interests  I  feel  in  myself."2 
Upon  this  basis  Ross  builds  his  conception  of  the  sense  of  justice 
as  one  of  the  agencies  of  control.  The  use  made  of  Baldwin's 
thought  in  a  few  such  discrete  passages  indicates  that  Ross  did 
not  grasp  the  significance  of  either  the  process  or  the  implications 
of  the  theory  which  Baldwin  was  trying  to  develop.  The  concep- 
tion of  the  self  and  the  alter  as  being  twin  phases  of  a  total  social 
situation,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  social  psychology,  was  never 
utilized  by  Ross.  His  references  in  such  statements  as  the  above 
were  merely  perfunctory.  They  do  show,  however,  a  reaching 
after  the  heart  of  the  social  process  and  a  consciousness  that  it  is 
in  the  group-individual  relation  that  a  sound  sociological  unit  must 
be  found.  Though  lacking  in  many  particulars,  the  writer  of 
Social  Control  was  getting  at  the  heart  of  the  sociological  problem ; 
it  was  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  process  and  significance  of  the 
relation  of  the  group  to  the  individual,  in  so  far  as  the  social  influences 
mold  and  shape  the  individual  into  its  own  likeness.  Of  the  essen- 
tial part  of  the  group  in  the  formation  of  the  various  attitudes  of 
the  individual,  Ross  was  well  conscious.    Thus,  for  example: 

The  fact  is,  every  group  of  men  exhibits  a  morality  corresponding  to 
its  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  groups  Many  nepotists,  sectaries,  and 


1  Ibid.,  Preface. 


3  Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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partisans  are  simply  victims  of  one  of  these  unscrupulous  group  moralities. 
Adherents  of  sects — anarchists,  Jesuits,  Jacobins,  emigres — are  induced  by 
the  sectego  to  commit  crimes  they  would  not  commit  for  themselves.1 

Again,  the  influence  of  smaller  groups  on  the  individuals  in  them 
is  powerful: 

Every  party,  labor  union,  guild,  lodge,  surveying  corps,  or  athletic  team  will, 
in  the  course  of  time,  develop  for  its  special  purposes  appropriate  types  of 
character  or  observance,  which  exert  on  its  members  an  individual  pressure 
subordinating  them  to  the  welfare  or  aims  of  the  association.2 

These  quotations  indicate  the  place  which  Ross  gives  to  the  group 
in  the  influencing  of  the  actions  of  the  members  of  those  groups. 
He  does  not,  however,  grasp  fully  the  essentially  social  nature  of 
the  origin  of  moral  codes  and  moral  attitudes.  His  individual  is 
largely  given  and,  once  given,  the  group  has  a  powerful  effect  upon 
him.  He  does  not  utilize  adequately  the  place  of  the  group  in  the 
creation  of  moral  attitudes  arising  out  of  group  crises.  In  fact 
the  individual  is  the  source  of  all  ethical  improvements. 

Ross  does  not  enter  into  a  study  of  social  origins  to  any  length. 
He  takes  society  as  it  is  and  deals  with  the  problems  of  association  as 
he  finds  them.  Occasional  references,  however,  disclose  his  hypothe- 
sis as  to  some  of  the  problems  of  social  origins.  He  inclines  to 
adopt  the  view  of  Ward  and  Comte  that  the  altruistic  attitude 
is  relatively  a  late  development  in  social  evolution:  "In  the  light 
of  the  facts  collected  by  many  workers,  it  is  no  longer  difficult 
to  trace  the  slender  stem  of  altruism  rising  from  the  lower  levels 
of  mammalian  life  side  by  side  with  the  thicker  and  rougher  trunk 
of  egoism."3  To  bridge  the  chasm  he  exploits  the  role  of  sympathy. 
In  addition  to  sympathy  there  are  certain  gregarious  instincts  that 
facilitate  harmony  in  social  relations,  but 

we  do  not  yet  know  whether  our  simian  ancestor  was  most  akin  to  the  solitary 
ape,  or  to  the  sociable  chimpanzee,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  man  was  never  so 
thoroughly  sociable  as  the  horse,  the  prairie  dog,  or  the  grass-eating  animals 
generally.  With  even  the  best  of  strains  of  man,  the  gregarious  instincts  do 
not  seem  to  have  very  long  roots.    His  social  union  comes  late  and  is  not  easy 

to  maintain  Those  enthusiasts,  then,  who  draw  charming  lessons  from 

the  study  of  gregarious  animals  and  of  social  insects  not  only  fail  to  give  us 


1  Social  Control,  p.  71. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  232. 


3  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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the  clew  to  human  association,  but  are  very  apt  to  lead  us  quite  astray  as  to 
the  real  causes  of  social  order.1 

Ross  recognizes,  however,  that  the  studies  of  anthropologists 
among  the  primitive  communities  that  exist  show  a  natural  com- 
munity life  with  a  relatively  peaceful  nature.  This  is  one  of  the 
paradoxes  of  anthropology.2  How  this  paradox  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  altruism  and  social  impulses  is  not 
adequately  explained.  Since  primitive  times,  he  continues,  the 
present  civilized  peoples  have  gone  through  a  process  of  evolution 
which  destroyed  the  primitive  attitudes  of  sociability  and  replaced 
them  with  individualistic  ones.  Still  more  recently  there  is  a  rever- 
sion, through  the  selective  process,  to  the  more  sociable  type, 
resulting  from  the  disappearance  of  the  frontier  and  the  creation 
of  an  industrial  stable  life.  The  older  primitive  association  was 
a  natural  one,  while  the  latter  is  a  more  rational  one  following  upon 
the  perception  of  the  advantages  of  association.3  Ross  also  finds 
racial  difference  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  sociability.  The 
superior  dolichocephalic  blond  race  of  North  Europe  is  "  mediocre 
in  power  of  sympathy  and  weak  in  sociability"  but  it  has  a  pre- 
eminent sense  of  justice.  It  is  the  protestant  race,  the  race  which 
achieves  dominion  over  others  and  individual  liberty.4 

In  connection  with  the  place  of  the  group  or  social  factor  in 
the  explanation  of  the  social  process,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
Ross  recognizes  the  fact  of  the  transition  from  an  individualistic 
type  of  psychology  to  a  social  psychology: 

The  older  psychology  was  individualistic  in  its  interpretations.  The  con- 
tents of  the  mind  were  looked  upon  as  elaborations  out  of  personal  experience. 
It  sought  to  show  how  from  the  primary  sense-perceptions  are  built  up  ideas, 
at  first  simple,  then  more  and  more  complex — ideas  of  space,  time,  number, 
cause,  etc.  The  upper  stories  of  personality,  framed  on  beliefs,  standards, 
valuations  and  ideals,  were  comparatively  neglected.  The  psychologists  failed 
to  note  that  for  these  highly  elaborated  products  we  are  more  indebted  to  our 
fellowmen  than  to  our  individual  experience,  that  they  are  wrought  out,  as  it 

xIbid.,  p.  14.  2  Ibid.,  p.  15.  *  Ibid.,  p.  17. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  32  ff.,  439  ff.;  Social  Psychology,  pp.  6  ff.  One  wonders  what  the  effect 
of  the  experiences  of  the  war  may  be  upon  this  naive  conception.  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  contemporary  social  psychology  is  a  unit  in,  it  is  that  such  pseudo-racial  deduc- 
tions are  of  decreasing  value. 
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were,  collectively,  and  not  by  each  for  himself.  The  newer  psychology,  in 
accounting  for  the  contents  of  the  mind,  gives  great  prominence  to  the  social 
factor.  It  insists  that  without  interaction  with  other  minds  the  psychic  devel- 
opment of  the  child  would  be  arrested  at  a  stage  not  far  from  idiocy.1 

This  criticism  of  the  older  psychology  is  certainly  sound.  It  is 
also  true  that  there  has  been  going  on  a  swing  to  the  social  inter- 
pretation of  the  origin  of  the  mind  both  phylogenetically  and  onto- 
genetically.  The  shift  which  Ross  mentions  here  is  the  most 
significant  shift  in  the  social  sciences.  It  is  essentially  the  shift 
to  the  group  as  the  center  of  thought  and  investigation. 

In  attempting  to  apply  the  newer  psychology,  which  he  expressly 
adopts,  Ross  follows  in  the  path  of  Tarde  and  Baldwin.  To  the 
former  particularly  is  he  indebted  for  his  thought.  If  one  were 
to  find  in  his  whole  sociological  system  a  central  thought,  it  is  the 
explanation  of  social  life  in  terms  of  the  planes  and  currents  of 
uniformity  which  are  achieved  by  means  of  suggestion  and  imita- 
tion. The  role  of  the  individual  is  that  of  the  inventor.  The 
innovator's  products  are  made  the  possession  of  the  group  by  the 
process  of  imitation  or  suggestion.  Aside  from  imitation  Ross 
has  no  clue  to  explain  the  social  process.  Its  inadequacy  is  not 
recognized,  and  the  tendency  is  for  it  to  be  used  uncritically  without 
any  attempt  to  enter  into  its  psychological  limitations.2 

In  dealing  with  that  most  interesting  part  of  contemporary 
social  psychology,  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  self,  Ross  does  not 
go  much  farther  than  to  refer  with  approval  occasionally  to  Baldwin, 
as  suggested  above.  Such  references,  however,  do  not  penetrate 
to  the  center  of  Ross's  thinking,  and  they  are  essentially  foreign 
to  his  general  argument.  For  all  practical  purposes,  he  assumes 
the  self  as  given,  the  individual  as  already  formed.  His  problem 
is  then  the  rather  futile  one  of  attempting  to  mold  and  shape  this 
complete  individual  into  social  conformity,  to  bend  the  individual 
will  into  some  sort  of  social  order.    Such  is  the  central  thesis  one 

1  Social  Psychology,  p.  n, 

2  Ross  shaped  his  thinking  at  the  time  when  the  imitation  theory  was  at  its  height. 
Its  place  in  psychology  has  materially  waned  since  then  and  it  occupies  a  relatively 
small  place  in  genetic  psychology  now.  Trenchant  criticisms  of  the  imitation  theory 
are  suggested  by  Mead,  Psychological  Bulletin,  December  15,  1909;  Dewey,  Monroe's 
Cyclopedia  of  Education. 
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finds  in  the  books  to  which  we  have  referred.  Had  he  mastered 
the  significance  of  Baldwin's  contributions  to  the  problem  of  social 
psychology,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advances  that  have  been  made 
upon  Baldwin's  work,  he  must  have  realized  that  he  was  neglecting 
the  most  fertile  field  for  the  utilization  of  the  group  concept  in  the 
field  of  social  psychology.  Underneath  the  planes  and  currents 
of  uniformity  which  we  see  on  the  surface  of  society  are  vast  depths 
to  which  he  does  not  apply  himself.  Professor  Mead  has  put  his 
finger  on  the  weakness  just  noted,  in  these  words:  " Sociality  is 
for  Professor  Ross  no  fundamental  feature  of  human  consciousness, 
no  determining  form  of  its  structure."1  In  other  words,  he  has 
made  only  a  partial,  though  stimulating,  use  of  his  group  concept. 
His  thinking  is  essentially  individualistic.  He  stands  as  a  transition 
point  in  the  development  of  the  recognition  of  the  essentially 
fundamental  importance  of  sociality,  of  the  group,  in  social 
interpretations. 

Ellwood  defines  sociology  as  the  science  of  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, structure,  and  function  of  the  reciprocal  relations  of  indi- 
viduals.2 As  will  be  found  out  in  later  discussion,  he  makes  special 
mention  of  the  psychic  interaction  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  the 
essence  of  the  social  process.  In  other  words,  his  definition  of 
the  subject  implies  a  group  relation  to  start  with.  In  so  far  as  the 
social  origins  are  to  be  treated,  they  must  be  treated  with 
the  primary  assumption  of  a  group  of  social  beings  in  more 
or  less  of  psychic  interaction.  "In  a  psychological  interpreta- 
tion of  society,  therefore,  we  must  begin  with  concerted  or 
co-ordinated  activity,  with  the  group  acting  together  in  some 
particular  way,  for  it  is  this  which  constitutes  the  group  a 
functional  unity,  and  which  is  the  first  psychic  manifesta- 
tion of  group  life."3  For  Ellwood,  this  interacting  relationship, 
this  psychic  stimulus  and  response,  is  the  central  factor  in  sociologi- 
cal study.  In  looking  for  a  concrete  object  which  may  be  adopted 
as  the  unit  or  object  of  investigation  he  finds  it  in  the  group.  "So 

1  Mead, "  Social  Psychology  as  Counterpart  to  Physical  Psychology,"  Psychological 
Bulletin,  December  15,  1909. 

2  Sociology  in  Its  Psychological  Aspects,  p.  15.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  146-47. 
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far  as  there  is  a  concrete  object  of  the  sociologist's  attention,  it  is 
the  group  of  associated  individuals."1  As  soon  as  the  investigator 
shifts  his  attention  from  interactions  to  the  individuals  concerned 
in  the  associational  process  or  mental  interaction,  he  becomes  a 
psychologist  or  biologist  and  loses  the  end  of  the  sociologist's  quest. 
We  thus  see  that  in  Ellwood's  general  introduction  to  the  socio- 
logical problem  he  has  the  group  in  the  foreground  as  the  sine  qua 
non  of  his  search.  Whether  used  adequately  or  not,  it  is  the  basic 
assumption  in  all  his  thinking.  How  it  is  used  in  the  various  prob- 
lems he  meets  will  appear  in  later  pages  of  this  review. 

To  bring  out  more  clearly  the  central  place  which  the  group 
occupies  in  Ellwood's  thought  it  will  be  worth  while  to  refer  to  his 
discussion  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  society.  After  reviewing 
several  conceptions  of  society  which  have  been  suggested  by  differ- 
ent writers,  he  adopts  as  a  tentative  definition  of  society,"  any  group 
of  psychically  interacting  individuals."2  "The  only  criterion  by 
which  we  may  decide  whether  any  group  constitutes  a  society  or 
not  is  its  possession  or  non-possession  of  the  essential  mark  of  a 
society,  namely,  the  functional  interdependence  of  its  members  on  the 
psychical  side"3  Applying  this  criterion  to  various  groups  such 
as  a  family,  a  nation,  a  debating  club,  a  civilization,  he  finds  that 
they  are  all  within  the  given  category.  The  term  society  as  he 
uses  it  is  a  very  broad  one,  and  would  come  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term  group  where  that  term  is  used  to  cover  social  situations 
in  which  the  actions  of  one  form  of  life  answer  to  and  stimulate 
activities  in  another  form.  The  definition  given  above  indicates 
the  bent  of  Ellwood's  thinking  along  the  psychological  line  of 
approach  to  the  sociological  problem.  He  does  not  ignore  the 
biological  approach,  but  feels  that  the  psychological  is  the  more 
important  as  the  basis  for  an  adequate  sociology.  Some  of  the 
possible  criticisms  of  his  stressing  of  the  "psychical"  interactions 
will  be  mentioned  later. 

With  this  view  of  the  nature  and  definition  of  society  we  may 
proceed  to  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  society.  To  begin  with, 
Ellwood  points  out  that  the  life-process  is  essentially  social.  It 

1  Sociology  in  Its  Psychological  Aspects,  p.  22. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  13.  3  Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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involves  interaction  from  the  start.  This  interaction  goes  through 
an  evolution  from  a  physical  to  a  psychical  basis.  He  expressly 
repudiates  the  individualistic  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  society  and  adopts  the  group  as  his  starting-point. 

Life  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  an  affair  of  individual  organisms.  The  processes 
of  both  nutrition  and  reproduction  of  all  higher  forms  of  lif e  involve  a  necessary- 
interdependence  among  organisms  of  the  same  species,  which,  except  under 
unfavorable  conditions,  gives  rise  to  group  life  and  psychical  interaction. 
Society  is  no  more  the  result  of  the  coming  together  of  individuals  in  isolation 
than  the  multicellular  organism  is  the  result  of  the  coming  together  of  cells 
so  developed.  Society,  that  is,  the  psychical  interaction  of  individuals,  is  an 
expression  of  the  original  and  continuing  unity  of  the  life-process  of  the  asso- 
ciating organisms.1 

We  have  here  then  an  avowed  adoption  of  what  has  been  called  the 
social  hypothesis,  or,  in  other  words,  the  group  concept,  as  the 
fundamental  starting-point  in  the  discussion  of  the  much-discussed 
problem  of  the  origin  of  society.  The  contrast  with  the  position 
of  Ward  and  much  of  the  earlier  sociological  thought  is  abrupt  and 
definite.  Ellwood  states  that  the  "most  serious  errors  in  sociology 
have  been  introduced  through  the  assumption  of  primitive  isolation 
or  separateness."2 

In  carrying  out  in  more  detail  the  development  of  society, 
Ellwood  shows  how  social  life  is  a  function  of  the  food  and  repro- 
ductive processes.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  food  process  is 
essentially  a  social  matter  or  group  matter.  It  is  of  fundamental 
importance  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  group.  The  social 
factor  has  selective  value  in  the  food  process. 

Now,  control  over  the  food  process  can  be  more  easily  established  by  groups 
of  co-operating  individuals  than  by  isolated  individuals.  Natural  selection 
operates,  therefore,  from  the  first  in  favor  of  such  groups,  and  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  individuals  living  relatively  isolated.  It  must  especially  favor  those 
groups  in  which  the  interactions  between  individual  units  are  quick  and 
sure — that  is,  those  groups  in  which  the  power  of  psychic  inter-stimulation  and 
reponse  is  fully  established  and  in  which  intelligent  co-operation  and  orderly 
relations  between  individuals  are  highly  developed.  It  is  not  an  accident  that 
the  most  successful,  and,  in  general,  the  higher  animals  live  in  groups  with 
well-ordered  relations  and  highly  developed  means  of  inter-stimulation  and 
co-operation.3 

1  Ibid.,  p.  125.  2  Ibid.,  p.  126.  3  Ibid.,  p.  127. 
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However  important  the  food  process  may  be  in  the  group  life, 
the  reproductory  process  is  still  more  important  as  a  group  factor 
in  the  evolution  of  the  higher  types  of  association  or  society.  The 
presence  of  the  young  implies  a  social  situation  in  which  there  are 
at  least  two  persons.  The  most  important  of  the  relations  growing 
out  of  the  reproductive  process  is  not  the  relation  of  the  male  to 
the  female,  but  of  the  parent  to  the  child,  particularly  the  relation 
of  the  mother  and  the  child.  This  becomes  increasingly  important 
as  the  period  of  infancy  is  prolonged: 

In  the  relationship  of  the  mother  to  the  child  we  have  the  beginnings  of 
that  sympathetic  social  life  of  which  the  family  has  remained  the  highest  type, 
and  which  has  become  the  conscious  goal  of  civilized  human  society.  Society 
in  the  sympathetic  sense  then  has  had  its  beginnings  in  the  family,  that  is, 
in  the  relation  of  the  child  form  to  the  mother  form.1 

Human  society  is  but  an  evolution  of  animal  societies.  In  Other 
words,  the  group  life  was  characteristic  of  the  ancestors  of  man; 
"  animal  society  is  the  precursor  of  human  society, "  and  human 
society  is  "but  a  form  of  animal  society/'  The  "whole  difference 
between  the  two  ....  is  in  the  forms  and  definiteness  of  the 
psychical  interaction  between  individuals."2  The  chief  charac- 
teristic distinguishing  human  from  animal  society  is  the  possession, 
by  the  former,  of  language  and  abstract  reasoning.  All  other 
differences  can  be  reduced  to  these  two.3  Whatever  degree  of 
difference  may  exist  between  the  two  types  of  society,  human 
society  is  an  inheritance  from  animal  society  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  form  of  animal  society.  The  origin  of  society  has  been  affected 
and  modified  by  the  intellectual  factors  that  have  developed,  but 
"human  society  is  not  in  any  sense  an  intellectual  construction 
due  to  the  perceptions  of  the  utilities  of  association."4  In  other 
words,  the  intellectual  factors  are  a  result  of  the  group  life,  and  their 
presence  assumes  the  priority  of  the  group  as  a  necessary  precedent. 
This  is  an  exact  reversal  of  the  position  taken  by  Ward.  The 
group  is  thus  conceived,  in  Ellwood's  thinking,  as  the  fundamental 
concept  in  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  contemporary  social  life. 


1  Sociology  in  Its  Psychological  Aspects,  p.  129. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  131. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  132.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  137-38. 
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In  order  to  show  further  the  place  of  the  group  concept,  it  is 
interesting  to  discover  what  answer  Ellwood  gives  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  man  was  primitively  a  social  animal.  The  foregoing 
discussion  implies  the  emphatic  affirmative  answer  he  gives  to  the 
question: 

There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  man  was  ever  a  solitary  creature, 
or  even  that  he  lived  in  solitary  family  groups.  The  evidence  from  the  highest 
animals,  from  prehistoric  archaeology,  from  the  lowest  existing  savages,  from 
human  instincts,  from  language  and  other  sources,  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
primitive  man  lived  in  hordes  of  several  related  families.1 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  contrary  to  the  argument  of  Ward. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  is  that  Ellwood  maintains  the  group 
concept  in  his  theory  of  origins.  With  reference  to  the  much- 
elaborated  "anti-social"  characteristics,  which  led  Ward  and  others 
to  predicate  a  non-social  primitive  ancestor  of  man,  Ellwood  points 
out  that  these  qualities  are  a  later  development,  due  to  the  changes 
in  the  group  life: 

The  answer  is  that  while  man  was  primitively  social,  his  sociality  was 
narrow,  confined  largely  to  the  family  and  to  the  kindred  group,  and  that 
consequently  he  is  not  as  yet  well  adapted  to  wider  social  relations.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  these  so-called  anti-social  traits  of  man  are 
not  found  most  fully  developed  among  the  lowest  savages.  Rather  they 
characterize  peoples  that  are  somewhat  advanced  in  culture,  particularly  those 
in  the  stage  of  barbarism.  ....  The  lowest  peoples  in  point  of  culture  even 
at  the  present  time  we  find  again  to  be  essentially  peaceful.  War  with  its  feroci- 
ties, cannibalism,  and  slavery  are  relatively  late  products,  then,  in  social  evolu- 
tion, and  incident  to  man's  adjustment  to  a  wide  and  more  complex  social 
environment.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  within  the  truth  to  say  that  it  is  the  struggle 
and  conflict  that  have  been  developed  with  the  species  in  its  more  complex  stages 
of  evolution  that  have  called  forth,  sometimes  in  exaggerated  forms,  the  preda- 
tory and  anti -social  tendencies  which  we  see  more  or  less  in  human  society 
at  present.2 

In  so  far  then  as  there  is  a  problem  of  socialization,  it  is  one  of 
making  the  individual  a  factor  in  the  larger  and  more  complex  life 
of  the  community  so  as  to  extend  his  habitual  small  group  attitudes 
to  the  larger  groups  also.  Ellwood's  use  of  the  group  as  the  tool 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  origin  of  society  and  for  the  explanation 
of  the  so-called  anti-social  characteristics,  particularly  the  latter, 


1  Ibid.,  pp.  137-38. 


2  Ibid.,  pp.  138-39. 
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is  a  real  advance  over  the  position  of  Ward.  It  displays  an  adequate 
grasp  of  the  place  of  the  group  as  the  fundamental  starting-point 
for  sociology  and  for  all  social  sciences  as  well.  The  group  concept 
marks  the  most  significant  step  in  sociological  thought  since  Ward's 
Dynamic  Sociology. 

Professor  Ellwood  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  "primary 
groups"  as  they  are  conceived  by  Cooley.  These  face-to-face 
groups  constitute  the  most  significant  agencies  by  which  social 
unity  is  created  and  continued: 

Now,  these  small  primary  groups,  the  family,  the  neighborhood  community, 
and  other  groups  which  involve  face-to-face  association,  are  manifestly  the 
natural  environment  for  the  development  of  the  social  traits  of  the  individual. 
They  are,  in  other  words,  the  natural  medium  for  the  development  of  our  social 
life;  they  preserve  its  unity  in  time,  and  hence  we  shall  have  to  consider  them 
at  length  when  we  consider  the  problem  of  social  continuity.1 

These  groups  are  the  particular  carriers  of  tradition.  It  is 
through  them  more  than  through  our  schools,  churches,  etc.,  that 
the  social  life,  the  social  inheritance,  is  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation.  "So  important  is  tradition  in  human  society  that 
in  practically  all  stages  of  civilization  we  rind  certain  institutions 
whose  special  work  is  to  be  carriers  of  tradition.  In  modern  civili- 
zation these  institutions  are  especially  schools,  churches,  libraries, 
and  the  like.  However,  the  real  carriers  of  tradition  are  not  these 
specialized  institutions,  but  the  primary  groups  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  especially  the  family  and  the  neighborhood  groups. 
If  human  society  had  to  rely  upon  schools  and  libraries  to  conserve 
its  mental  life,  its  continuity  on  the  psychic  side  would  be  very 
imperfectly  developed . ' ,2 

The  great  importance  attached  to  the  family  group  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  of  Ellwood's  writings. 

The  family  is  perhaps  the  chief  institutional  vehicle  of  tradition  in  human 
society.  It  has  been  such  in  all  stages  of  civilization,  and  as  long  as  it  continues 
to  be  the  chief  environment  of  children  of  tender  years,  it  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  be  so.  In  the  family  the  child  learns  his  language,  and  in  learning  it 
he  gets  with  it  the  fundamental  knowledge,  beliefs,  and  standards  contained 
in  the  tradition  of  his  civilization,  or  at  least  of  his  class.    So  much  does  the 

1  Sociology  in  Its  Psychological  Aspects,  p.  119. 

2  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology,  p.  135. 
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child  get  his  essential  social  traditions  from  his  family  life  that  many  educators 
claim  that  moral  instruction  can  never  be  given  adequately  in  our  public  schools, 
but  that  the  real  foundation  of  the  moral  tradition  must  be  gotten  while  the 
child  is  yet  of  tender  age  from  his  family  circle.1 

This  small  family  group  with  its  close  association  is  the  source  of 
the  primary  ideals.  From  this  smaller  group  life  these  ideals  are 
carried  into  the  larger  groups. 

It  is  from  the  family  group  that  we  get,  in  the  main,  our  notions  of  love, 
service  and  self-sacrifice;  and  we  learn  these  ideals  in  the  family  the  more 
effectively,  because  the  life  of  the  normal  family  group  usually  illustrates  the 
practices  which  these  ideals  stand  for.  Taking  these  primary  ideals  from  the 
family  life,  we  apply  them  to  the  social  life  generally,  and  even  to  humanity  at 
large.  The  family  then,  we  may  say,  is  the  natural  medium  for  the  develop- 
ment and  transmission  of  the  ideals  and  standards  of  the  social  life.  It  has 
been  the  cradle  of  civilization  in  the  past,  and  something  like  its  organization 
seems  to  be  the  normal  goal  which  men  set  up  for  society  at  large  to  realize. 
Two  traditional  ideals  which  are  potent  in  our  civilization,  for  example  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  are  quite  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  family  as  a  maker  and  conserver  of  social 
ideals.2 

From  the  neighborhood  groups  certain  ideals  are  gathered  by 
the  child  which  are  fundamental  for  its  participation  in  any  social 
group. 

In  the  same  way,  we  have  received  from  our  neighborhood  group  the  ideals 
of  freedom,  fair  play,  justice  and  good  citizenship.  The  very  ideal  of  social 
solidarity  itself  comes,  as  Professor  Cooley  shows,  from  the  unity  experiences 
in  these  small  primary  groups.  Inasmuch  as  these  groups  have  certain  traits 
which  are  found  in  all  stages  of  civilization,  there  is  certainly  much  to  be  said 
for  Professor  Cooley's  idea  that  what  we  ordinarily  call  "human  nature"  is 
largely  acquired  there.3 

The  reason  why  those  groups  are  so  important  and  powerful 
in  engrafting  the  fundamental  social  traditions  on  the  growing  gen- 
eration is  that  the  meanings  of  these  traditions  are  accompanied, 
to  a  large  extent,  by  actual  behavior.  They  are  thus  a  part  of  the 
activity  of  the  child  rather  than  being  merely  precepts. 

The  meaning  of  essential  traditions  is  clearer  in  these  groups  to  the  young 
because  they  are  accompanied,  to  a  large  extent,  by  actual  behavior  correlated 
with  the  tradition.    In  other  words,  these  groups  are  also  the  carriers  of  custom, 

xIbid.,  p.  135.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  136-37.  *  Ibid.,  p.  137. 
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in  the  sense  of  definite  habits  of  social  behavior.  The  child  therefore  can  get 
the  meaning  of  a  certain  tradition  regarding  government,  religion  or  morality, 
for  example,  from  the  family  life,  better  than  he  can  from  the  printed  page  or 
even  the  spoken  word.  He  can  get  the  meaning,  too,  better  in  the  close  and 
intimate  relations  of  the  family  group  than  he  can  in  the  more  partial  and  uncer- 
tain associations  of  the  school  or  the  neighborhood.1 

Professor  Ellwood  might  have  carried  this  suggestion  of  his  func- 
tional psychology  further.  It  is  a  logical  explanation  coming  from 
one  whose  express  psychological  point  of  view  is  that  the  act  is  the 
proper  unit  of  thought. 

The  use  of  the  primary  group  in  tracing  so  large  a  part  of  social 
evolution  thus  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the 
group  concept  possible.  In  emphasizing  these  small  groups, 
Ellwood  is  recognizing  in  social  theory  one  of  the  striking  develop- 
ments in  contemporary  practical  life,  namely,  the  growing  con- 
sciousness of  the  small  local  group  as  the  center  of  so  many  phases 
of  social  activity.2 

One  of  the  interesting  and  fruitful  ways  in  which  Ellwood 
applies  his  psychology  to  group  situations  is  shown  in  his  discussion 
of  the  problem  of  the  origin  and  function  of  social  consciousness. 
Applying  the  analogy  of  the  role  of  consciousness  in  individual 
life,  he  finds  that  social  consciousness  arises  when  a  group 
crisis  arises,  that  is,  when  the  old  and  hitherto  useful  habits 
have  broken  down  and  are  no  longer  able  to  meet  the  situation. 
In  such  cases  social  consciousness  enters,  and  like  individual  con- 
sciousness, its  role  is  to  create  a  new  adjustment  in  a  conflict 
situation.    He  describes  the  process  in  this  manner: 

One  can  say,  in  a  general  way,  perhaps,  and  be  approximately  near  the 
truth,  that  all  social  changes  start  in  an  unconscious  way;  that  they  are  then 
brought  to  consciousness,  and  later  conscious  efforts  are  made  to  guide  and 
control  them.  In  other  words,  social  changes  start,  as  a  rule,  with  some  change 
in  the  environment  or  in  the  inner  make-up  of  the  group,  which  makes  old 
social  habits  and  institutions  no  longer  well  adjusted,  or  even  altogether 
unworkable.  Thus,  changes  in  the  mere  numbers  of  a  group  may  make  some 
social  custom,  adapted  to  a  smaller  group,  unworkable.  In  some  cases  where 
the  new  adjustments  to  be  made  are  slight,  or  take  place  very  slowly,  they  may 
not  come  vividly  into  the  consciousness  of  the  members  of  a  group.    But  when 

1  Introduction  to  Sociol  Psychology,  pp.  i35~36- 

2  See  introductory  chapter. 
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the  changes  are  great,  rapid,  or  complex,  they  come  into  the  consciousness  of 
the  members  of  the  group,  and  some  attempt  to  control  them  usually  takes 
place.1 

Now  it  is  evident  that  what  is  called  social  consciousness  in  human  groups 
has  to  do  with  the  adaptation  of  the  group  as  a  whole  to  some  situation,  just  as 
individual  consciousness  has  to  do  with  adaptation.  It  is  only  by  developing 
such  a  state  that  the  activities  of  the  members  of  a  group  can  be  accurately 
co-ordinated  in  the  way  required  by  a  complex  social  life.  The  more  complex 
groups,  therefore,  show  more  social  consciousness.  The  city  group  shows  more 
than  the  rural  group,  and  the  civilized  group  more  than  the  uncivilized.2 

Some  light  for  our  discussion  may  be  gained  in  considering 
Ellwood's  conception  of  the  nature  and  function  of  the  mind.  This 
is  one  of  the  crucial  points  in  the  problems  of  social  origins  and  is 
significant  for  our  purposes,  since  it  reveals  pretty  clearly  just  what 
the  point  of  view  of  a  particular  writer  under  discussion  may  be. 
In  any  given  case  it  displays  whether  the  group  conception  is  the 
fundamental  one,  or  whether  the  author  has  recourse  to  an  indi- 
vidualistic explanation  for  the  difficult  problem  he  faces.  The 
significance  of  this  for  social  control  and  for  social  theory  will  be 
pointed  out  later.  The  mind,  according  to  Ellwood,  is  a  part  of 
the  life-process  and  a  part  of  the  general  evolutionary  stream.3 
Its  function  is  that  of  control  over  complex  adaptive  processes.4 
Consciousness  arises  where  new  adjustments  or  adaptations  to  a 
complex  situation  are  made  necessary  by  the  failure  or  inadequacy 
of  pre-existing  co-ordinations.5  Mind  thus  comes  to  be  a  thing 
having  distinct  survival  value,  and  as  such  giving  human  beings 
an  enormous  advantage.6  From  the  very  first,  since  it  is  selective, 
it  assumes  a  teleological  or  purposeful  role.7  This  purposive  activity 
increases  in  scope  and  importance  until  at  the  present  complex 
stage  of  the  higher  civilizations,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  dominant 
type.8 

This  resume  of  Ellwood's  discussion  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
his  effort  is  to  follow  the  general  lines  of  a  functional  psychology. 
His  footnote  acknowledgments  express  his  definite  nominal  adher- 
ence to  that  point  of  view.  His  adherence  to  a  consistent  func- 
tional psychology  is  apparent,  rather  than  real.    The  mind,  with 

1  Ibid.,  p.  147.  4  ibid.  7  Jbid. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  152-53.  *Ibid.  8  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  30-33.  6  Ibid. 
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him,  is  still  a  thing  in  itself.  Consciousness  "comes  in"  to  mediate 
difficult  conflict  situations.  Both  mind  and  consciousness  remain 
entities  which  are  unexplained,  and,  except  when  making  an  effort 
to  class  himself  as  a  functionalist,  he  is  using  a  structural  point  of 
view.  His  writing  exhibits  an  interesting  halfway  station  between 
an  earlier  structural-metaphysical  point  of  view  and  a  later  func- 
tional point  of  view,  with  the  former  predominating.1 

As  a  supplementary  fact  to  this  criticism  one  may  add  the  more 
or  less  recurring  dualism  running  through  that  part  of  Ellwood's 
discussion  dealing  with  social  psychology.  This  probably  is  a 
natural  result  of  his  conception  of  mind  or  consciousness  as  an  entity. 
He  carefully  distinguishes  between  physical  interaction  and  psychic 
interaction.2  ' ( Each  mind  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  wholly  unconnected 
with  other  minds  except  through  the  intervention  of  physical 
media."3  This  unconscious  dualism  pervades  both  of  Ellwood's 
major  works,  and  is  never  unified.  Just  why  the  glance  of  the  eye, 
the  movement  of  the  body  of  one  form,  and  the  reciprocal  gestures 
and  cries  of  another  form,  are  not  as  much  a  part  of  the  psychical 
as  any  other  part  of  the  total  activity  circuit  is  hard  to  see.4  To 
take  the  act  and  not  an  isolated  segment  called  psychic  as  the 
unit  seems  the  only  way  out  of  the  dualism.  The  act  is  social, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  has  significance  for  sociology  it  involves  the  group. 
To  segment  the  act  is  to  make  an  inadequate  use  of  the  group  con- 
cept in  approaching  the  very  interesting  and  difficult  problem  of 
the  "mind."5 

1  Professor  Ellwood  follows  the  error  of  so  many  functional  psychologists  in  bring- 
ing in  a  "consciousness"  to  mediate  conflict  crises,  without  explaining  the  new  factor. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  substituting  a  new  metaphysical  entity  for  the  "soul"  or  "mind" 
of  earlier  psychologists.  The  functionalist  must  reduce  his  consciousness  to  terms 
of  behavior,  to  activity,  to  escape.  Weiss  distinguishes  between  functional  and 
behavioristic  psychology:  "Perhaps  the  distinguishing  difference  between  the 
functionalist  and  the  behaviorist  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  behaviorist  disregards  the 
entity  which  the  functionalist  calls  consciousness"  ("Relation  between  Functional 
and  Behavior  Psychology,"  Psychological  Review,  XXIV,  367).  On  such  a  basis 
Ellwood  would  be  classed  as  a  functionalist. 

2  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology,  pp.  5,  6,  8,  9.  3  Ibid.,  p.  79. 
4  Dewey,  Reflex  Arc  Concept. 

s  Attention  should  be  called  to  Ellwood's  article,  "Objectivism  in  Sociology," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  XXII  (1916),  289,  in  which  he  attacks  the  extreme 
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Before  leaving  this  phase  of  the  discussion  it  should  be  noted 
that  Ellwood  recognizes  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  mind  is 
a  social  product: 

We  cannot  doubt  the  social  character  of  the  individual  mind.  While 
consciousness  exists  only  in  the  individual,  every  aspect  of  consciousness  has 
been  socially  conditioned.  This  is  true  even  of  the  racially  inherited  aspects 
of  consciousness,  the  instincts,  emotions,  and  practically  all  native  impulses. 
The  higher  human  instincts  and  emotions,  especially,  show  very  plainly  their 
reference  to  the  social  life,  and  function  quite  as  much  with  reference  to  the 
life  of  the  group  as  they  do  with  reference  to  the  life  of  the  individual.  The 
acquired  traits  of  consciousness  practically  all  come  to  us  through  our  social 
environment.  From  it  we  get  not  only  our  knowledge,  our  beliefs,  our  ideals, 
but  even  our  precepts  and  concepts,  in  the  strict  sense  of  these  terms.  It  is 
in  the  "give  and  take"  of  the  social  life  that  we  learn  and  develop  practically 
all  of  the  phases  of  the  consciousness  of  adult  life.  In  a  word,  mind  has  been 
developed  through  interaction  of  mind  with  mind  in  the  carrying  on  and  con- 
trolling of  common  life  processes.  Mental  life  belongs,  therefore,  quite  as 
much  to  the  group  as  to  the  individual.1 

This  point  of  view,  which  one  might  denominate  the  prevailing  one 
in  contemporary  sociology  in  America,  is  adhered  to  pretty  con- 
sistently throughout  Ellwood's  writings.  He  does  not,  however, 
furnish  any  sufficient  process  whereby  the  result  arrived  at  in  the 
group  relation,  namely,  the  development  of  the  mind,  the  self,  or 
consciousness,  is  explained.  Just  what  the  process  is,  in  terms  of 
functional  psychology,  whereby  language,  meaning,  and  mind  have 
been  created  by  the  group  is  not  set  forth.  Imitation  is  stressed, 
but  it  cannot  suffice.2  Until  this  gap  is  filled,  it  would  seem  there 
can  be  no  complete  social  psychology.  It  is  the  missing  link  in 
the  application  of  the  group  concept  to  the  problems  of  sociology. 

On  the  whole,  Ellwood  has  made  one  of  the  distinguished  con- 
tributions to  sociological  thought  in  America.    The  group  concept  is 


claims  of  objectivism,  or  "physiological  sociology."  He  feels  that  both  the  subjective 
and  the  objective  methods  may  be  of  value  to  the  sociologist.  In  answer  to  Ellwood's 
article,  see  Bernard's,  "The  Objective  Viewpoint  in  Sociology,"  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  XXV,  298. 

1  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology,  p.  73. 

2  The  lack  of  a  process  is  shown  clearly  in  Ellwood's  treatment  of  imitation  in 
both  his  larger  works.  It  is  outside  our  province  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to 
it  here. 
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one  of  his  fundamental  concepts.  One  is  struck  by  the  frequency 
with  which  the  word  recurs  on  almost  every  page  of  his  writings. 
He  has  gone  a  long  distance  in  attempting  to  bring  to  sociology  the 
results  and  methods  of  a  newer  type  of  psychology.  That  he  left 
some  gaps  and  unexplored  corners,  or  that  he  failed  to  apply  his  tools 
in  the  proper  way  at  all  times,  is  not  surprising.  The  chief  criticism 
that  might  be  made  is  that  he  did  not  go  far  enough.  What  he  lacks 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  mixture  of  an  older  psychology  with  his 
functional  superstructure,  or  "the  endeavor  to  adapt  the  rubrics 
of  introspective  psychology  to  the  facts  of  objective  associated 
life."1 

Cooley's  writings  have  given  him  rank  as  one  of  the  real  con- 
tributors to  sociological  thought  in  America.  The  three  books 
under  consideration  may  all  be  ranked  as  studies  in  social  psychol- 
ogy rather  than  in  general  sociology  or  social  origins.2  The  subject 
which  formed  the  problem  of  investigation  for  his  first  book,  society 
and  the  individual,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  subject  of  his  writings 
in  general.  The  situation  before  him  is  always  one  involving  a 
group.  This  summary  will  not  attempt  to  present  a  review  of  his 
whole  system,  but  will  select  out  salient  parts  which  seem  to  display 
most  clearly  the  use  of  the  group  concept  in  his  analysis  of  the  vari- 
ous problems  that  he  attempts  to  treat.  Such  problems,  for 
example,  as  the  relation  of  society  to  the  individual,  the  nature  of 
the  mind  in  so  far  as  it  is  both  social  and  individual,  the  nature  and 
formation  of  the  self,  the  nature  and  origin  and  importance  of 
primary  groups,  freedom,  pecuniary  valuation,  will  give  a  fairly 
good  insight  into  the  use  made  of  the  group  concept. 

We  may  begin,  as  he  does  in  his  first  book,  with  the  long-debated 
problem  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  group,  or  society 
and  the  individual.    Of  the  fundamental  nature  of  his  conception 

1  Dewey  has  thus  characterized  some  of  the  attempts  at  a  social  psychology  and 
attributes  to  it  the  main  responsibility  for  the  backward  state  of  social  pyschology.  In 
his  opinion  the  behaviorist  approach  is  an  entirely  new  attack  upon  the  problem  and 
one  offering  hope  of  success. — "The  Need  for  Social  Psychology,"  Psychological 
Review,  XXIV  (1917),  271. 

a  The  books  referred  to  are  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order  (1902),  Social 
Organization  (1909),  and  Social  Process  (1918). 
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of  this  relation  he  does  not  leave  one  long  in  doubt,  although  the 
whole  book  is  but  an  elaboration  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
first  chapter. 

A  separate  individual  is  an  abstraction  unknown  to  experience,  and  so 
likewise  is  society  when  regarded  as  something  apart  from  individuals.  The 
real  thing  is  Human  Life,  which  may  be  considered  either  in  an  individual  aspect 
or  in  a  social,  that  is  to  say,  a  general,  aspect;  but  is  always,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  both  individual  and  general.  In  other  words,  "society"  and  "individuals" 
do  not  denote  separable  phenomena,  but  are  simply  collective  and  distributive 
aspects  of  the  same  thing,  the  relation  between  them  being  like  that  between 
other  expressions,  one  of  which  denotes  a  group  as  a  whole,  and  the  other  the 
members  of  the  group,  such  as  the  army  and  the  soldiers,  the  class  and  the 
students,  and  so  on.1 

The  point  of  view  suggested  is  so  thoroughly  a  part  of  Cooley's 
general  thought  that  it  will  be  well  to  cite  further  statements 
explaining  and  elucidating  it.  Each  will  serve  of  itself  to  show  the 
prominent  place  which  the  group  occupies  in  the  assumptions  from 
which  he  starts  his  discussions.  Continuing  the  thought  that  the 
individual  and  society  are  one,  he  says  still  more  emphatically: 

And  just  as  there  is  no  society  or  group  that  is  not  a  collective  view  of 
persons,  so  there  is  no  individual  who  may  not  be  regarded  as  a  particular  view 
of  social  groups.  He  has  no  separate  existence;  through  both  the  hereditary 
and  the  social  factors  in  his  life  a  man  is  bound  into  the  whole  of  which  he  is  a 
member;  and  to  consider  him  apart  from  it  is  quite  as  artificial  as  to  consider 
society  apart  from  individuals.2 

Consequently  any  view  which  sets  society  over  against  the  indi- 
vidual, or  vice  versa,  as  its  fundamental  assumption  is  false  to  the 
facts. 

I  think,  then,  that  the  antithesis,  society  versus  the  individual,  is  false  and 
hollow  whenever  used  as  a  general  or  philosophical  statement  of  human  rela- 
tions. Whatever  ideas  may  be  in  the  minds  of  those  who  set  these  words  and 
their  derivatives  over  against  each  other,  the  notion  conveyed  is  that  of  two 
separable  entities  or  forces;  and  certainly  such  a  notion  is  untrue  to  fact.3 

In  order  to  clarify  his  conception  of  the  indissoluble  relationship 
which  he  has  described,  Cooley  expressly  repudiates  four  traditional 
conceptions  that  have  prevailed  or  do  prevail  in  current  thought. 
The  first  of  these  is  what  he  calls  "mere  individualism,"  in  which  the 

1  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order,  pp.  1-2. 

a  Ibid.,  p.  3.  5  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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collective  aspect  is  as  nearly  as  possible  ignored:  "Each  person  is 
held  to  be  a  separate  agent,  and  all  social  phenomena  are  thought 
of  as  originating  in  the  action  of  such  agents.  The  individual  is 
the  source,  the  independent,  the  only  human  source,  of  events."1 
This  view  enters  into  the  current  thought  of  the  day,  being  con- 
genial to  the  "  ordinary  material  view  of  things  and  corroborated 
by  theological  and  other  traditions."  The  second  view  which  he 
repudiates  is  the  "  double  causation,"  in  which  society  and  the 
individual  are  thought  of  as  separate  causes  with  a  division  of 
power  between  them.  This  is  the  view  "  ordinarily  met  with  in 
social  and  ethical  discussion."  It  is  not  advance,  philosophically, 
upon  the  one  first  mentioned : 

There  is  the  same  premise  of  the  individual  as  a  separate  unrelated  agent ; 
but  over  against  him  is  set  a  vaguely  conceived  general  or  collective  interest 
and  force.  It  seems  that  people  are  so  accustomed  to  thinking  of  themselves 
as  uncaused  causes,  special  creators  on  a  small  scale,  that  when  the  existence 
of  general  phenomena  is  forced  upon  their  notice  they  are  likely  to  regard  these 
as  something  additional,  separate,  and  more  or  less  antithetical.2 

Another  view  which  is  inadequate,  according  to  Cooley,  is  "the 
social  faculty  view."  This  view  regards  the  social  as  including 
a  part  only  of  the  individual.  "Human  nature  is  thus  divided 
into  individualistic  or  non-social  tendencies  or  faculties,  and  those 
that  are  social.  Thus,  certain  emotions,  such  as  love,  are  social; 
others,  as  fear,  or  anger,  are  unsocial  or  individualistic."3  In 
contrast  to  this  particular-faculty  view,  Cooley  presents  the  thesis 
that  "man's  psychical  outfit  is  not  divisible  into  the  social  and  the 
non-social;  but  that  he  is  all  social  in  a  large  sense,  is  all  a  part 
of  the  common  human  life."4  A  fourth  view  which  must  be  dis- 
carded is  "primitive  individualism": 

This  expression  has  been  used  to  describe  the  view  that  sociality  follows 
individuality  in  time,  is  a  later  and  additional  product  of  development.  This 
view  is  a  variety  of  the  preceding  and  is,  perhaps,  formed  by  a  mingling  of 
individualistic  preconceptions  with  a  somewhat  crude  evolutionary  philosophy. 
....  Man  was  a  mere  individual,  mankind  a  mere  aggregation  of  such;  but 
he  has  gradually  become  socialized,  he  is  progressively  merging  into  a  social 
whole.  Morally  speaking,  the  individual  is  bad,  the  social  the  good,  and  we  must 
push  on  the  work  of  putting  down  the  former  and  bringing  in  the  latter.5 

1  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order,  p.  8. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  9.         3  Ibid.,  pp.  11-12.         <  Ibid.,  p.  12.         s  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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In  contrast  to  this  view  of  the  priority  of  the  individual  in  point 
of  time,  Cooley  asserts  that 

individuality  is  neither  prior  in  time  nor  lower  in  moral  rank  than  sociality; 
but  that  the  two  have  always  existed  side  by  side  as  complementary  aspects  of 
the  same  thing,  and  that  the  line  of  progress  is  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  type 

of  both,  not  from  the  one  to  the  other  If  we  go  back  to  a  time  when  the 

state  of  our  remote  ancestors  was  such  that  we  are  not  willing  to  call  it  social, 
then  it  must  have  been  equally  undeserving  to  be  described  as  individual  or 
personal.1 

If  the  person  is  thought  of  primarily  as  a  separate  material  form,  inhabited 
by  thoughts  and  feelings  conceived  by  analogy  to  be  equally  separate,  then  the 
only  way  of  getting  a  society  is  by  adding  on  a  new  principle  of  socialism, 
social  faculty,  altruism,  of  the  life.  But  if  you  start  with  the  idea  that  the  social 
person  is  primarily  a  fact  in  the  mind,  and  observe  him  there,  you  find  at  once 
that  he  has  no  existence  apart  from  a  mental  whole  of  which  all  personal  ideas 
are  members,  and  which  is  a  particular  aspect  of  society.2 

The  foregoing  statements  are  sufficient  to  show  the  nature  of 
Cooley's  point  of  view  in  his  approach  to  the  social  problem.  The 
unit  which  he  has  in  mind  is  always  a  group,  of  which  one  may 
take  either  an  individual  aspect  or  a  total  or  collective  aspect. 
The  group  and  the  individual  are  but  two  phases  of  the  same  or 
total  social  situation.  To  attempt  to  approach  the  study  of  society, 
as  Ward  did  for  instance,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual, 
and  then  attempt  to  create  a  social  superstructure  on  the  basis 
of  that  individual  approach  is  an  abstraction  that  the  facts  do  not 
warrant.  From  the  beginning,  according  to  Cooley,  there  must 
have  been  a  group  situation.  It  is  the  fundamental  hypothesis 
upon  which  he  constructs  his  whole  subsequent  thought.  The 
further  points  of  inquiry  which  we  shall  pursue  are  in  reality  but 
amplifications  of  this  fundamental  one,  but  they  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate and  clarify  it  and  will,  to  some  extent,  show  the  process  which 
is  found  to  exist  in  them  all.  We  may  begin  with  the  closely 
related  discussion  of  the  individual  and  social  aspects  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  mind  in  general. 

In  defining  the  term  mind  in  its  social  and  individual  aspects, 
Cooley  carries  his  synthetic  view,  elaborated  above,  into  every  part 

xIbid.,  p.  11. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  89-90.  Cooley  acknowledges  his  deep  indebtedness  to  both  James  and 
Baldwin  for  the  view  he  holds. 
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of  the  discussion.  To  understand  his  discussion  we  must  discover 
his  definition  of  the  mind.  This  he  gives  in  the  following  words: 
Mind  is  an  organic  whole  made  up  of  co-ordinating  individualities,  in  some- 
what the  same  way  that  the  music  of  an  orchestra  is  made  up  of  divergent  but 
related  sounds.  No  one  would  think  it  necessary  or  reasonable  to  divide  the 
music  into  two  kinds,  that  made  by  the  whole  and  that  of  the  particular 
instruments;  and  no  more  are  there  two  kinds  of  mind,  the  social  mind  and  the 
individual  mind.  When  we  study  the  social  mind  we  merely  fix  our  attention 
on  larger  aspects  and  relations  rather  than  on  the  narrower  one  of  ordinary 
psychology.1 

In  other  words,  the  conception  of  a  separate  and  isolated  individual 
entity,  which  can  be  called  the  mind,  is  an  abstraction  which  has 
no  real  existence.  The  point  will  become  clearer  as  we  go  on  to 
discuss  Cooley's  treatment  of  the  problem  of  consciousness  and  the 
self.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  group  relation  is  kept  consistently 
in  view  throughout. 

Consciousness,  whether  one  is  treating  of  social  consciousness 
or  self-consciousness,  is  invariably  a  product  of  a  group  relation. 
Neither  can  arise  without  the  other. 

Social  consciousness  or  awareness  of  society  is  inseparable  from  self- 
consciousness,  because  we  can  hardly  think  of  ourselves  excepting  with 
reference  to  a  social  group  of  some  sort,  or  of  the  group  except  with 
reference  to  ourselves.  The  two  things  go  together,  and  what  we  are 
really  aware  of  is  a  more  or  less  complex  personal  or  social  whole,  of  which  now 
the  particular,  now  the  general,  aspect  is  emphasized.  In  general  then  most 
of  our  reflective  consciousness,  of  our  wide-awake  state  of  mind,  is  social  con- 
sciousness, because  a  sense  of  our  relation  to  other  persons,  or  of  other  persons 
to  one  another,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  part  of  it.  Self  and  society  are  twin-born, 
we  know  one  as  immediately  as  we  know  the  other,  and  the  notion  of  a  separate 
and  independent  ego  is  an  illusion.  This  view,  which  seems  to  me  quite  simple 
and  in  accord  with  common-sense,  is  not  the  one  most  commonly  held,  for 
psychologists  and  even  sociologists  are  still  much  infected  with  the  idea  that 
self-consciousness  is  in  some  way  primary,  and  antecedent  to  social  conscious- 
ness, which  must  be  derived  by  some  recondite  process  of  combination  or 
elimination.2 

The  view  here  enunciated  is  so  vitally  a  part  of  all  Cooley's  thinking 
that  it  will  bear  repetition  in  different  forms.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  more  complete  statement  of  the  growing  view  of  social 

1  Social  Organization,  p.  3. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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psychology  as  to  the  essentially  social  nature  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  self. 

Cooley  criticizes  Descartes'  well-known  maxim,  Cogito,  ergo  sum, 
upon  the  ground  that  it  is  an  abstraction  of  the  individual  aspect 
of  a  social  situation  and  a  positing  of  that  as  the  primary  fact,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  other  pole  of  the  dialectic.  It  is  "  one-sided  or 
'  individualistic'  in  asserting  the  personal  or  1 1 '  aspect  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  social  or  'we'  aspect,  which  is  equally  original  with  it."1 
Descartes'  error  was  a  result  of  a  too  narrow  introspection.  A 
broader  introspection  reveals  the  fact  "that  the  '  I  '-consciousness 
does  not  explicitly  appear  until  the  child  is,  say,  about  two  years 
old,  and  that  when  it  does  appear  it  comes  in  inseparable  conjunc- 
tion with  the  consciousness  of  other  persons  and  of  those  relations 
which  make  up  a  social  group."2  In  other  words,  Descartes  lacked 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  group  as  a  fact  in  mental  develop- 
ment. The  consciousness  of  self  implies  the  consciousness  of  others 
and  vice  versa.  "Self  and  society  go  together,  as  phases  of  a  com- 
mon whole.  I  am  aware  of  the  social  groups  in  which  I  live  as 
immediately  and  authentically  as  I  am  aware  of  myself."3 

Closely  connected  with  the  social  nature  of  the  self  and  of 
consciousness,  is  the  problem  of  thought  as  a  social  process. 
Thought,  according  to  Cooley' s  explanation,  is  essentially  an  impli- 
cation of  the  group  process.  In  other  words,  thought  is  a  social 
process.  "Our  thoughts  are  always,  in  some  sort,  imaginary 
conversations;  and  when  vividly  felt  they  are  likely  to  become 
quite  distinctly  so."4  Thought  has  grown  up  out  of  the  interrela- 
tions of  living  forms.  Whether  we  view  it  as  it  develops  in  the 
case  of  the  child,  or  in  the  most  highly  developed  type  of  reflection, 
thinking  always  implies  the  other  forms  of  life.  Thought  is  essen- 
tially internal  conversation,  internal  dialogue.  That  is,  it  is  a 
group  product,  and  always  implies  a  group  both  for  its  inception 
and  for  its  development.  It  is  true  of  adults  as  it  is  of  children  that 
"the  mind  lives  in  perpetual  conversation."  "The  fact  is  that 
language,  developed  by  the  race  through  personal  intercourse  and 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  5-6.  a  Ibid.,  p.  7.  a  Ibid.,  pp.  8-9. 

«  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order,  p.  328. 
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imparted  to  the  individual  in  the  same  way,  can  never  be  dis- 
sociated from  personal  intercourse  in  the  mind;  and  since  higher 
thought  involves  language,  it  is  always  a  kind  of  imaginary  con- 
versation. The  word  and  the  interlocutor  are  correlative  ideas."1 
This  implication  of  the  fundamental  relation  of  the  group  to  both 
language  and  thought,  and  the  very  close  relation,  one  might  say 
identity,  between  language  and  thought,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant implications  of  the  group  concept  which  modern  social  psychol- 
ogy has  developed.  Cooley  has  performed  a  real  service  in  pointing 
out  some  suggestive  ways  in  which  the  problem  may  be  followed  up. 
The  radical  contrast  that  this  view  presents  to  that  of  Ward,  in 
which  thought  was  assumed  to  antedate  group  or  social  life,  is 
quite  apparent.  It  symbolizes  one  of  the  most  important  differ- 
ences in  the  role  of  the  group  concept  and  its  implications.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  Cooley  does  not  discover  any  process  whereby 
self-consciousness  arises  and  functions,  nor  does  he  show  the  process 
by  which  the  self  is  created  or  by  which  the  social  product,  language, 
becomes  reflective  thought.  He  does,  however,  by  calling  attention 
to  the  essentially  social  nature  of  self,  language,  and  thought, 
establish  the  basis  for  his  sociological  approach  to  the  problems 
which  he  discusses.  Some  such  presumption,  it  would  seem,  is 
necessary  for  the  founding  of  a  real  claim  for  sociology  as  a  social 
technique. 

Two  very  significant  applications  of  the  group  concept  remain 
to  be  pointed  out.  They  constitute  two  very  significant  and  impor- 
tant contributions  to  social  theory  in  general.  They  are  Cooley's 
elaboration  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  "primary  groups"  and 
his  group  or  social  approach  to  the  problem  of  pecuniary  valuation. 
The  meaning  and  significance  of  the  term  " primary  groups"  as 
developed  by  Cooley  are  so  well  recognized  that  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  to  call  attention  to  the  point.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  family,  the  playground,  the  neighborhood  was  not 
unknown  before  his  treatment  of  them,  but  their  real  importance 
could  be  pointed  out  only  on  the  basis  of  an  adequate  social  psy- 
chology. So  long  as  the  self,  the  individual,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
datum  rather  than  as  a  creation  of  social  or  group  life,  the  intimate 

1  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order,  p.  56. 
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face-to-face  groups,  while  more  or  less  important  as  secondary 
factors,  could  not  assume  a  primary  role.  Once,  however,  the 
newer  social  psychology  has  taken  upon  itself  to  regard  the  self, 
thought,  and  the  individual  as  products  of  a  group  relation,  then 
the  intimate  associational  groups  become  primary  in  importance. 
In  other  words,  the  significance  of  Cooley's  contribution  in  this 
respect  is  not  in  calling  attention  to  certain  universal  forms  of 
group  life,  but  in  reinterpreting  that  group  life  in  terms  of  a  social 
psychology.  The  degree  to  which  the  local  group  life  is  coming 
to  have  a  recrudescence  of  emphasis  in  various  fields  of  thought  is, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  influenced  by  Cooley's  able  use  of  the  group 
concept  in  this  part  of  his  thinking. 

With  reference  to  the  other  point  mentioned,  the  discussion  of 
the  problem  of  value,  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper 
to  attempt  to  present  a  resume  of  the  argument  presented.  The 
relevant  point  for  us  is  that,  in  taking  up  the  problem  of  pecuniary 
valuation,  Cooley  approaches  it  from  the  social  point  of  view 
rather  than  from  the  individual  point  of  view  as  is  common  in 
economic  theory.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  effort  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  pecuniary  valuation  in  particular  from  the  group  point 
of  view.  In  carrying  out  his  purpose,  Cooley  makes  use  of  the 
fundamental  social  psychology  which  runs  through  all  his  work. 
In  doing  this  he  is  making  a  contribution  to  the,  as  yet,  young 
attempt  to  apply  the  group  concept,  the  social  point  of  view,  to 
the  province  of  valuation  in  economic  theory,  which  has  for  so  long 
been  the  preserve  of  the  individualist.  The  usual  treatment  of 
the  problem  in  economic  theory,  according  to  Cooley, 

starts  with  demand  as  a  datum,  assuming  that  each  individual  has  made  up 
his  mind  what  he  wants  and  how  much  he  wants  it.  There  is  seldom,  I  believe, 
any  serious  attempt  to  go  back  of  this,  it  being  assumed,  apparently,  that  these 
wants  spring  from  the  inscrutable  depths  of  the  private  mind.  At  any  rate 
it  has  not  been  customary  to  recognize  that  they  are  the  expression  of  an 
institutional  development.1 

What  Cooley  attempts  to  do  is  to  go  back  of  these  individual  wants, 
as  found  in  the  individual  minds  of  economic  theory,  and  show 
that  the  minds  themselves,  as  well  as  the  wants  or  demands,  are 

x  Social  Process j  p.  297. 
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socially  created;  that  the  group  has  formed  and  made  them  as  they 
are.  A  treatment  of  value  which  ignores  this  fundamental  part 
of  the  valuation  process  as  at  best  a  half-truth.  The  market  is  an 
institution  and  as  such  creates  its  values  and  demands,  shapes  the 
types  of  wants  and  tends,  like  any  institution,  to  preserve  itself 
and  its  wants  from  changes  and  modifications.  The  result  of  the 
individualistic  treatment  of  valuation  which  has  been  current  is  to 
saddle  the  whole  institution  of  the  market  on  human  nature: 

The  accepted  economic  treatment  would  seem  to  be  equivalent  to  a  renun- 
ciation of  any  attempt  to  understand  the  relation  of  value  to  society  at  large ; 
or,  in  other  words,  of  any  attempt  to  understand  value  itself,  since  to  understand 
a  thing  is  to  perceive  its  more  important  relations.1 

The  truth  of  the  situation  is  that  the  problem  is  a  social  one, 
valuation  is  a  social  process  rather  than  an  individual  one.  The 
market  itself  is  the  main  factor  in  creating  values.  This  does  not 
mean  merely 

that  pre-existing  individual  estimates  are  summed  up  and  equilibrated  in 
accordance  with  the  formulas  of  economic  science;  though  this  is  one  phase 
of  the  matter,  but  also  that  the  individual  estimates  themselves  are  moulded 
by  the  market,  at  first  in  a  general  way  and  then,  in  the  process  of  price  making , 
drawn  toward  mechanical  uniformity.  The  individual  and  the  system  act 
and  react  upon  each  other  until,  in  most  cases,  they  agree,  somewhat  as  in 
fashion,  in  religious  belief  and  the  like.  The  influence  of  the  market  is  not 
secondary  either  in  time  or  importance  to  that  of  the  person;  it  is  a  continuous 
institution  in  which  the  individual  lives  and  which  is  ever  forming  his  ideas.2 

From  these  quotations  one  may  see  that  what  Cooley  is  attempting 
to  do  is  to  apply  his  psychology  of  the  relation  of  the  individual 
and  the  group  to  the  particular  social  problem  of  valuation.  It  is 
merely,  by  way  of  summary,  an  application  of  the  newer  social 
psychology  to  the  province  of  economic  theory  in  so  far  as  it  has 
to  do  with  valuation.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  further 
details  of  the  application.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  the 
overwhelming  number  of  writers  in  political  economic  theory  are 
individualistic  in  their  thinking,  but  that,  in  his  latest  book, 
Cooley  is  attempting  to  proceed  logically  from  the  prevailing  point 
of  view  in  contemporary  social  psychology.  In  a  word,  it  is  an 
effort  to  approach  the  heart  of  economic  theory  from  the  group 
1  Social  Process,  p.  298.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  298-99. 
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standpoint.  That  this  has  not  been  done  with  any  degree  of 
success  by  economists  themselves  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  sciences  fix  the  attitudes  and  values  of  the  workers  in 
their  respective  fields.1  The  individualistic  prepossessions  which 
were  woven  into  economic  theory  early  in  the  formation  of  eco- 
nomics as  a  separate  science  will  tend  to  survive  long  after  new 
points  of  view  have  become  commonplaces  in  social  psychology. 

Miss  Follett's  book,  The  New  State,  is  the  most  important 
analysis  of  the  group  concept  and  its  significance  for  social  practice 
that  has  recently  appeared.2  Like  some  of  the  other  books  that 
have  been  noted  in  the  discussions  of  this  chapter,  the  group  concept 
forms  such  a  large  part  of  the  text  that  to  attempt  to  show  in  any 
adequate  way  the  details  of  its  treatment  would  involve  a  repetition 
of  almost  the  whole  of  the  work.  The  effort  will  be  confined,  there- 
fore, to  an  attempt  to  select  out  those  parts  of  the  discussion  which 
show  most  clearly  the  prominence  of  the  group  in  the  author's, 
mind,  and  the  uses  to  which  the  concept  is  put.  Such  a  plan 
necessarily  will  do  violence  to  a  book  which  is  so  thoroughly  per- 
meated with  the  group  idea  that  it  merits  bodily  inclusion  in  this 
essay.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again  in  the  next 
chapter.3 

In  order  properly  to  approach  the  point  of  view  with  which 
Miss  Follett  sets  about  her  task,  it  will  be  well  to  inquire  into  the 
psychological  point  of  view  with  which  she  begins.  That  is,  we 
must  find  out  what  is  meant  by  the  "new  psychology  "  as  contrasted 
with  the  discarded  "old  psychology."    The  key  to  the  former  is, 

1  Acknowledgment  should  be  made,  of  course,  of  the  work  of  Anderson  {Social 
Value)  which  attempts  to  reconstruct  economic  theory  from  within  the  ranks  of  the 
economists.  In  general,  however,  the  newer  view  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Cooley's 
contribution  to  this  view  is  the  most  valuable  and  significant  part  of  his  latest  book, 
Social  Process. 

2  Apparently  a  book  in  political  science,  The  New  State  is  so  thoroughly  a  socio- 
logical study  that  it  must  be  included  here,  although  the  steady  policy  has  been  followed 
o  f  confining  the  discussion  to  writers  who  are  definitely  known  to  be  at  work  in  the 
division  of  labor  called  sociology. 

3  The  outline  for  this  paper  was  completed  before  this  book  came  to  hand.  The 
similarity  in  thought  is  a  coincidence  with  no  causal  relationship. 
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that  it  refuses  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  separation  of  the 
individual  from  the  group: 

We  have  long  been  trying  to  understand  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
society;  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  see  that  there  is  no  "individual,"  and 
that  there  is  no  "society."  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  our  efforts  have 
gone  astray,  that  our  thinking  yields  small  returns  for  politics.  The  old 
psychology  was  based  on  the  isolated  individual  as  the  unit,  on  the  assumption 
that  a  man  thinks,  feels,  and  judges  independently.  Now  that  we  know  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  separate  ego,  that  individuals  are  created  by  recip- 
rocal interplay,  our  whole  study  of  psychology  is  being  transformed.1 

In  other  words,  the  new  psychology  is  a  social  psychology  which 
recognizes  the  interacting  socii  in  a  total  social  situation  as  the 
unit.  Such  a  psychology  must  be  more  than  an  "application  of 
individual  psychology  to  a  number  of  people."2  The  new  psy- 
chology, on  the;  other  hand,  "must  take  people  with  their  inher- 
itance, their  'tendencies/  their  environment,  and  then  focus  its 
attention  on  their  interrelatings."3  Again,  we  must  distinguish 
a  proper  social  psychology  from  that  so-called  social  psychology 
which  makes  "socially  minded "  tendencies  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals the  subject  of  its  study.  "Such  tendencies  still  belong  to 
the  field  of  individual  psychology."4  "A  social  action  is  not  an 
individual  initiative  with  a  social  application,  neither  is  social 
psychology  the  determination  of  how  far  social  factors  determine 
individual  consciousness.  Social  psychology  must  concern  itself 
primarily  with  the  interaction  of  minds."5  In  other  words,  it  is 
group  psychology. 

Still  another  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  latter  and 
what  has  sometimes  passed  for  group  psychology,  namely,  crowd 
psychology.  "Social  psychology  may  include  both  group  psychol- 
ogy and  crowd  psychology,  but  of  these  two  group  psychology  is 
much  the  more  important."6  This  distinction  between  the  group 
and  the  crowd  is  conceived  to  be  fundamental.  The  crowd  and 
the  group  "represent  entirely  different  modes  of  association." 
"Crowd  action  is  the  outcome  of  agreement  based  on  concurrence 
of  emotion  rather  than  of  thought,  or  if  on  the  latter,  then  on  a 


1  The  New  State,  p.  19. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  20. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  21. 


*Ibid. 
*Ibid. 
6  Ibid. 
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concurrence  of  emotion  produced  by  becoming  aware  of  similarities, 
not  by  a  slow  and  gradual  creating  of  unity."1  The  process  by 
which  this  creation  of  unity  is  secured  will  be  explained  later. 
The  point  to  be  noted  here  is  that  a  crowd  psychology,  while  it 
has  received  more  study,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  group 
psychology  or  social  psychology  as  used  by  the  author.  The  latter 
is  the  more  important,  not  only  for  present  analysis  of  group  life,  but 
for  a  constructive  program  in  a  democracy.  In  a  word,  the  essence 
of  the  theme  of  the  book  is  that  the  group  process  must  be 
substituted  for  the  "crowd  fallacy."  With  these  preliminary 
remarks  on  the  general  psychological  point  of  view  we  may  pass 
to  other  matters  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  and  amplify  the 
suggestions  contained  in  the  foregoing  quotations. 

In  order  to  understand  the  further  references  to  the  group 
as  the  fundamental  concept  with  which  the  book  deals,  it  is 
necessary  to  sketch  briefly  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "the  group 
process"  as  it  is  used.  The  group  process  is  the  heart  of  the  group 
psychology,  and  is  represented  as  the  only  solution  of  the  problem 
of  democracy.  In  its  essence  it  is  a  stimulus-and-response  situation 
in  a  group,  whereby  a  real  group  mind  is  created  out  of  integration 
of  the  attitudes  of  the  co-operating  persons.  This  process  is  not 
one  of  mere  addition  or  subtraction  of  individual  attitudes.  The 
attitudes  are  not  fixed.  The  result  of  group  discussion  and  activity 
is  a  composite  whole  which  is  something  new.  It  is  not  secured 
by  the  acquiescence  of  the  member  of  the  group  but  by  his  contribu- 
tion. It  is  not  compromise  or  a  striking  of  averages.  It  is  not 
suppression  of  one  part  by  the  other  members.  The  group  process 
is  found  only  when  there  is  an  integration  of  differences  and  agree- 
ments into  a  new  whole.  "It  is  an  acting  and  reacting,  a  single 
and  identical  process  which  brings  out  differences  and  integrates 
them  into  a  unity.  The  complex  reciprocal  action,  the  intri- 
cate interweavings  of  the  members  of  the  group,  is  the  social 
process."2 

1  Ibid. 

2  Ibid.  The  point  of  view  set  forth  in  this  summary  of  the  author's  analysis  of 
the  group  process  suggests  Cooley's  analysis  of  the  formation  of  public  opinion  {Social 
Organization,  chap,  xii),  and  Aristotle's  still  earlier  statement  of  the  advantages  of 
giving  supreme  power  in  the  state  to  the  many  rather  than  to  the  few  {Politics  iii.  n). 
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In  contrast  to  the  group  process  as  thus  sketched,  two  theories 
of  the  group  process  are  criticized,  namely,  "the  imitation  theory 
and  the  like-response-to-like-stimuli  theory."1  Imitation  is  a  part 
of  our  social  life  but  it  is  only  a  part,  and  a  "part  that  has  been 
fatally  over-emphasized."2  It  has  been  made  the  bridge  to  span 
the  gap  "between  the  individual  and  society,  but  we  now  see  that 
there  is  no  gap,  therefore  no  bridge  necessary."3  The  chief  error 
in  making  imitation  the  basis  of  a  social  psychology  is  that  it 
stresses  likenesses  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  very  important  factor, 
difference : 

The  core  of  the  social  process  is  not  likeness,  but  of  harmonizing  difference 
through  interpenetration.  But  to  be  more  accurate,  similarity  and  difference 
cannot  be  opposed  in  this  external  way — they  have  a  vital  connection.  Simi- 
larities and  differences  make  up  the  differentiated  reactions  of  the  group ;  that 
is  what  constitutes  importance,  not  their  likeness  or  unlikeness  as  such.  I  react 
to  a  stimulus;  that  reaction  may  represent  a  likeness  or  an  unlikeness.  Society 

is  the  unity  of  these  differentiated  reactions  Unity  is  brought  about 

by  the  reciprocal  adaptings  of  the  reactions  of  individuals,  and  this  reciprocal 
adapting  is  based  on  both  agreement  and  difference.4 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  not  uniformity.  The  distinction 
to  be  made  is  between  uniformity  as  given,  and  the  unity  which 
we  achieve.  Uniformity  means  stagnation.  Similarity  is  a  doc- 
trine of  degeneration.  "Unity,  not  uniformity,  must  be  our  aim. 
We  attain  unity  only  through  variety.  Differences  must  be  inte- 
grated, not  annihilated,  nor  absorbed."5  "The  unifying  of 
difference  is  the  eternal  process  of  life — the  creative  synthesis,  the 
highest  act  of  creation,  the  at-onement."6 

Closely  connected  with  the  unification  of  thought  through  what 
has  been  described  as  the  group  process  of  integration  is  the  unifica- 
tion of  feeling,  or  "collective"  feeling  as  it  is  called.  It  is  recognized 
by  Miss  Follett  that  the  unification  of  thought  which  she  has 
described  is  only  part  of  the  group  process.  Here  again,  it  is 
pointed  out,  the  older  individualistic  psychology  is  inadequate  to 
give  a  true  explanation  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  sympathy : 

Particularistic  psychology,  which  gave  us  ego  and  alter,  gave  us  sympathy 
going  across  from  one  isolate  being  to  another.    Now  we  begin  with  the  group . 

1  The  New  State,  p.  21.  *Ibid.  slbid.,  p.  39. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  34.  *Ibid.,  pp.  34"35-  6  Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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We  see  in  the  self-unifying  of  the  group  process,  and  all  the  myriad  unfoldings 
involved  the  central  and  all-germinating  activity  of  life.  The  group  creates. 
In  the  group,  we  have  seen,  is  formed  the  collective  idea,  "similarity"  is  there 
achieved,  sympathy  also  is  born  within  the  group — it  springs  forever  from  inter- 
relation. The  emotions  I  feel  when  apart  belong  to  the  phantom  ego;  only 
from  the  group  comes  the  genuine  feeling  with — the  true  sympathy,  the  vital 
sympathy,  the  just  and  balanced  sympathy.1 

We  have  here  an  excellent  statement  of  the  relation  of  the  group 
to  the  feeling  of  sympathy,  as  well  as  a  clear  conception  of  the 
central  position  of  the  group  as  opposed  to  the  older  separation 
of  one  independent  individual  from  another,  with  the  consequent 
necessity  of  getting  them  together  through  the  invention  of  a  bond 
of  feeling.  The  necessity  of  the  assumption  of  the  priority  of  the 
group  as  the  basis  for  the  appearance  of  sympathy  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  following  passage : 

It  has  been  thought  until  recently  by  many  writers  that  sympathy  came 
before  the  social  process.  Evidences  were  collected  among  animals  of  the 
"desire  to  help"  other  members  of  the  same  species  and  the  conclusion  drawn 
that  sympathy  exists  and  that  the  result  is  "mutual  aid."  But  sympathy 
cannot  antedate  activity.  We  do  not,  however,  now  say  that  there  is  an 
"instinct"  to  help  and  then  sympathy  is  the  result  of  the  helping;  the  feeling 
and  the  activity  are  involved  one  in  the  other.2 

The  reason  why  we  have  had  difficulties  in  trying  to  find  out  whether 
self-interest  or  love  for  one's  fellows  is  the  chief  motor  force  in 
society  has  been  because  "we  have  thought  of  egoistic  or  altruistic 
feelings  as  pre-existing;  we  have  studied  action  to  see  what  prece- 
dent characteristics  it  indicated.  But  when  we  begin  to  see  that 
men  possess  no  characteristics  apart  from  the  unifying  process, 
then  it  is  the  process  we  shall  study."3  The  recognition  of  the 
group  life  as  the  center  and  starting-point  for  social  analysis  is 
quite  apparent  from  the  older  views  criticized.  This  emphasis 
which  Miss  Follett  places  upon  activity  as  the  key  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  group  process,  is  one  of  the  cardinal  characteristics 
of  functional  psychology.  One  of  the  significant  suggestions,  in  a 
practical  application  of  the  point  of  view  that  has  been  presented, 
is  contained  in  the  following  words: 

This  means  that  we  must  live  the  group  life.  This  is  the  solution  of  our 
problems,  national  and  international.    Employers  and  employed  cannot  be 

1  Ibid.,  p.  44.  2  Ibid.,  p.  45.  *  Ibid. 
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exhorted  to  feel  sympathy  for  one  another;  true  sympathy  will  come  only  by 
creating  a  community  or  group  of  employers  and  employed.  Through  the 
group  you  find  the  details,  the  filling  out  of  Kant's  universal  law.  Kant's 
categorical  imperative  is  general,  it  is  empty;  it  is  only  a  blank  check.  But 
through  the  life  of  the  group  we  learn  the  content  of  universal  law.1 

This  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  implications  of  the  relation 
of  group  activity  to  the  formation  of  the  feeling  of  sympathy  and 
all  other  moral  qualities  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  empty 
attempts  to  form  moral  character  by  the  repetition  of  moral  pre- 
cepts, which  has  been  the  common  theory  of  educational  and 
religious  leaders  and  institutions,  find  in  the  above  statement  a 
much-needed  corrective.  The  educational  application  of  the  theory 
that  the  group  activity  is  the  center  from  which  education  must 
proceed  will  be  pointed  out  later.  Attention  is  called  to  it  here  to 
show  the  significance  of  the  group  concept  as  a  basis  for  the  analysis 
of  the  feelings  of  sympathy  as  suggested  by  the  passage  last  quoted 
above. 

Although  the  author's  point  of  view  has  been  suggested,  it  will 
be  well  to  take  up  in  some  specific  details  her  conception  of  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  society.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
point  out  that  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  old  individualism 
and  the  new  individualism;  we  shall  take  up  the  former  first  and 
deal  with  it  and  the  category  " society''  at  the  same  time.  The 
key  to  Miss  Follett's  position  is  given  in  these  words:  "A  man  is 
a  point  in  the  social  process  rather  than  a  unit  in  that  process,  a 
point  where  forming  forces  meet  straightway  to  disentangle  them- 
selves and  stream  forth  again.  In  the  language  of  the  day,  'man 
is  at  the  same  time  a  social  factor  and  a  social  product. '  "2  The  sun- 
dering of  the  individual  from  the  larger  whole  is  as  "artificial  and 
late  an  act  as  the  sundering  of  consciousness  into  subject  and 
object."  The  same  view  of  the  group  as  the  reality  is  set  forth 
more  fully  in  the  following  statement  of  it: 

The  individual  is  the  unification  of  a  multiplied  variety  of  reactions.  But 
the  individual  does  not  react  to  society.  The  interplay  constitutes  both  society 
on  the  one  hand  and  individuality  on  the  other;  individuality  and  society 
are  evolving  together  from  this  constant  and  complex  action  and  reaction. 
Or,  more  accurately,  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society  is  not  action  and 
reaction,  but  infinite  interactions  by  which  both  individual  and  society  are 

1  The  New  State,  p.  60.  2  Ibid.,  p.  60. 
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forever  a-making;  we  cannot  say,  if  we  would  be  exact,  that  the  individual 
acts  upon  and  is  acted  upon,  because  that  way  of  expressing  it  implies  that  he 
is  a  definite,  given,  finished  entity,  and  would  keep  him  apart  merely  as  an 
agent  of  the  acting  and  being  acted  on.  We  cannot  put  the  individual  on  one 
side  and  society  on  the  other,  we  must  understand  the  complete  interrelation 
of  the  two.    Each  has  no  value,  no  existence  without  the  other.1 

The  above  summary  of  the  view  of  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  the  group  and  its  condemnation  of  the  older  individualistic 
viewpoint  suggests  the  author's  conception  of  the  "new  individual- 
ism/ '  or  the  proper  and  sound  individualism.  Individualism,  in 
this  latter  sense,  is  a  late  social  product.  It  consists  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  to  the  highest  power  in  a  collective  or  intense 
group  life.  The  development  of  a  true  social  life  is  not  antagonistic 
to  the  development  of  an  individual,  but  is  a  part  of  the  same 
process.  In  other  words,  the  two  develop  together.  The  new 
view  of  individualism  does  not  destroy  the  individual,  as  has  been 
charged.  Those  who  advocate  the  newer  view  are  giving  "the 
fullest  value  to  the  individual  that  has  ever  been  given,  are  preach- 
ing individual  value  as  the  basis  of  democracy,  individual  affirma- 
tion as  its  process,  and  individual  responsibility  as  its  motor  force."2 
This  conception  of  individualism  suggests  a  criticism  of  the  older 
conception  of  freedom  or  liberty.  That  conception  was  that  the 
"solitary  man  was  the  free  man,  that  the  man  outside  society 
possessed  freedom  but  that  in  society  he  had  to  sacrifice  as  much 
of  his  liberty  as  interfered  with  the  liberty  of  others."3  Such  a 
conception  of  freedom  involves  the  fallacies  of  the  older  psychology 
with  its  assumption  of  the  priority  of  the  individual.  The  true 
idea  of  freedom,  the  argument  runs,  is  found  only  in  that  view 
which  conceives  of  the  individual  and  the  group  developing  together; 
a  man  "gains  his  freedom  through  perfectly  complete  relationship 
because  thereby  he  achieves  his  whole  nature."4  Freedom  is  found 
in  what  has  been  described  as  the  group  process,  in  the  integration 
process  whereby  a  social  unity  is  created  out  of  differences  and 
agreements.  One  becomes  free  as  one  enters  into  the  intense  social 
life  and  becomes  an  actual  part  of  it: 

That  we  are  free  only  through  the  social  order,  only  as  fast  as  we  identify 
ourselves  with  the  whole,  implies  practically  that  to  gain  our  freedom  we  must 

1  Ibid.,  p.  61.  2  Ibid.,  p.  74.  3  Ibid.,  p.  69.  4  Ibid. 
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take  part  in  all  the  social  life  around  us;  join  groups,  enter  into  many  social 
relations,  and  begin  to  win  freedom  for  ourselves.  When  we  are  the  group  in 
feeling,  thought  and  will  we  are  free.1 

We  see,  then,  that  the  group  is  the  central  concept  in  the  working 
out  of  the  ideas  of  freedom  and  of  individualism.  Freedom  and 
individualism,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  are  not  opposed 
to  the  group,  but  are  implied  in  the  group  conception  of  life.  It  is 
only  in  a  group  that  individuality  and  freedom  are  possible.  They 
are  corollaries  of  a  group  conception  of  the  human  process.  Both 
are  achievements. 

Before  leaving  the  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  the  group  or  to  society,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  briefly  Miss 
Follett's  view  of  the  concept  "  society,"  and  her  criticism  of  the 
social-organism  theory.  With  reference  to  the  first,  she  very 
properly  observes  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  society  en  masse. 
In  that  sense  the  term  is  a  misnomer.  The  reality  is  a  number 
of  groups  to  which  one  is  more  or  less  intimately  attached: 

I  am  always  in  relation  not  to  "  society,"  but  to  some  concrete  group  

Practically,  "society"  is  for  every  one  of  us  a  number  of  groups.  The  recog- 
nition of  this  constitutes  a  new  step  in  sociology,  analogous  to  the  contribu- 
tion William  James  made  in  regard  to  the  individual  The  vital  relation 

of  the  individual  to  the  world  is  through  his  groups;  they  are  the  potent  factors 
in  shaping  our  lives.2 

In  other  words,  the  study  of  society  becomes  the  study  of  groups. 

With  reference  to  the  organic  conception  of  society,  Miss  Follett 
takes  the  position  that  it  is  inadequate,  although  containing  one 
essential  truth.  That  truth  is  that  it  attempts  to  stress  the  funda- 
mental unity  of  the  thing  it  is  describing.  The  term  is  valuable 
as  a  metaphor  but  is  lacking  in  psychological  accuracy.3  The 
criticisms  made  of  the  analogy  set  forth  nothing  that  has  not  been 
brought  forth  by  other  writers  in  attacking  the  theory.  Most  of 
the  defects  have  been  acknowledged  even  by  the  sponsors  for  the 
theory  in  American  sociology.    They  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

In  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  position  of  the  writer 
we  are  now  reviewing,  it  will  be  helpful  to  summarize  the  application 
of  her  view  to  the  theory  of  human  progress.    Two  of  the  older 

1  The  New  State,  p.  70.  2  Ibid.,  p.  20.  3  Ibid.,  p.  76. 
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theories  of  progress  are  examined;  first,  that  progress  depends  on 
individual  invention  and  crowd  imitation;  and  second,  that  prog- 
ress is  the  result  of  struggle  and  survival  of  the  fittest.  Taking 
up  the  first  of  these  theories,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  second  half 
of  it  has  been  disposed  of  above  in  connection  with  the  criticism 
of  the  theory  of  imitation  as  the  process  of  social  psychology.  The 
first  half  of  the  theory,  individual  invention,  is  briefly  treated. 
The  individual  does  not  invent  or  originate  in  the  older  sense  of  the 
terms.  The  older  view  committed  the  error  of  ignoring  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  himself  a  group  product.  Conceding  all  that 
may  be  true  of  inborn  ability,  still,  according  to  Miss  Follett,  the 
"individual"  idea  one  brings  to  a  given  group  "is  not  really  an 
' individual'  idea;  it  is  the  result  of  the  process  of  interpenetration, 
but  by  bringing  it  to  a  new  group  and  soaking  it  in  that  the  inter- 
penetration becomes  more  complex."1  "There  wells  up  in  the 
individual  a  fountain  of  power,  but  this  fountain  has  risen  under- 
ground, and  is  richly  fed  by  all  the  streams  of  the  common  life."2 
The  place  of  the  group  in  invention,  though  not  generally  a  part 
of  the  common  thought,  has  been  so  fully  elaborated  by  other 
writers  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  the  soundness  of 
Miss  Follett's  application  of  the  group  view  to  the  invention  theory. 

The  second  theory  of  progress,  struggle  and  survival,  is  subjected 
to  several  criticisms.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  placed  upon 
an  individualistic  basis,  pictured  as  a  struggle  between  individuals. 
The  equally  important  fact  of  co-operation  and  group  life  was 
ignored.  Not  only  among  men,  but  in  the  animal  world  as  well, 
"biologists  tell  us  that ' mutual  aid'  has  from  the  first  been  a  strong 
factor  in  evolution,"3  giving  to  those  animals  which  exhibit  it  an 
advantage  over  the  solitary  type.  Assuming  correction  of  the 
individualistic  conception  of  struggle,  does  the  conception  of  group 
struggle  suffice  as  an  adequate  process  of  progress  ?  To  this  question 
a  negative  answer  is  given  because  group  struggle  implies  a  subjec- 
tion of  one  group  by  the  other;  it  violates  the  principle  that  progress 
is  achieved  by  the  integration  of  differences,  by  the  extension  of 
membership  in  ever  higher  groups.  Even  if  the  struggle  idea  is 
extended  no  further  than  the  intellectual  world  it  is  invalid,  because 

1  Ibid.,  p.  94.  3  Ibid.,  p.  95.  3  Ibid. 
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the  true  way  to  progress  is  not  through  argument  or  struggle  but 
through  the  process  of  group  integration  of  differences,  that  is, 
through  what  has  been  called  the  "  group  process."  True  discussion 
is  not  struggle,  but  "an  experiment  in  co-operation."1  "We  must 
learn  co-operative  thinking,  intellectual  team-work.  There  is  a 
secret  here  which  is  going  to  revolutionize  the  world."2 

The  failure  to  take  into  account  the  group  process  is  the  error 
in  both  the  older  notions  of  progress  which  have  just  been  criticized. 
The  true  approach,  according  to  Miss  Follett,  to  an  adequate  theory 
of  progress  is  to  be  found  in  the  group  process:  "Progress  then 
must  be  through  the  group  process.  Progress  implies  respect  for 
the  creative  process,  not  the  created  thing;  the  created  thing  is 
forever  and  forever  being  left  behind  us."3  Out  of  the  group  life 
alone  comes  the  creative  power.  "No  individual  can  change  the 
disorder  or  the  iniquity  of  this  world.  No  chaotic  mass  of  men  and 
women  can  do  it.  Conscious  group  creation  is  to  be  the  social  and 
political  force  of  the  future.  Our  aim  is  to  live  consciously  in  more 
and  more  group  relations  and  to  make  each  group  a  means  of 
creating.  It  is  the  group  which  will  teach  us  that  we  are  not  pup- 
pets of  fate."4  Progress,  in  other  words,  is  to  be  secured  by  the 
application  of  the  group  conception  to  our  whole  life.  Thus  will  it 
"revolutionize  the  world." 

Thus  far  in  the  summary,  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
problem  of  setting  forth  the  fundamental  notions  of  the  writer 
under  discussion,  of  clarifying  the  meaning  of  the  concept  "group," 
and  showing  some  of  its  implications.  From  now  on  it  will  be  well 
to  point  out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  group  concept  that  has 
been  developed  may  be  used  in  practical  problems.  Lack  of  space 
necessitates  doing  violence  to  the  constructive  side  of  Miss  Follett' s 
discussion.  It  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  words:  "We 
have  said,  'The  people  must  rule/  We  now  ask,  'How  are  they 
to  rule  ? '  It  is  the  technique  of  democracy  which  we  are  seeking. 
We  shall  find  it  in  group  organization."5   That  is,  the  "new  state" 

1  The  New  State,  p.  95.  2  Ibid.  3  Ibid.,  p.  98. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  101.  This  statement  gives  the  thesis  of  the  book.  The  new  state 
is  to  arise  out  of  the  recognition  of  the  group  principle  and  its  application,  in  place 
of  the  older  political  theories  based  on  the  older  psychologies. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  155. 
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is  to  be  secured  by  discarding  the  older  conceptions  and  perfecting 
the  organization  of  groups  as  the  only  workable  democratic  method. 
At  the  bottom  of  a  sound  democratic  group  method  is  placed  the 
neighborhood  group.  This  small  "primary"  group,  as  Cooley  calls 
it,  is  the  foundation  stone  upon  which  Miss  Follett  erects  her  edi- 
fice. It  is  here  that,  for  political  purposes,  the  group  process  works 
out.  It  is  here  that  public  opinion  is  formed  and  made  effective. 
It  is  here  that  the  individual  is  discovered  and  conserved  and  en- 
larged. Neighborhood  organization  is  the  destroyer  of  the  boss  and 
the  crowd,  supplanting  them  with  real  leadership  and  a  real  group: 

Neighborhood  organization  must  then  take  the  place  of  party  organization. 
.  .  .  .  The  rigid  formality  of  the  party  means  stultification,  annihilation. 
But  group  politics,  made  of  the  very  stuff  of  life,  of  the  people  of  the  groups, 
will  express  the  inner,  intimate  ardent  desires  of  spontaneous  human  beings, 
and  will  contain  within  its  circumference  the  possibility  of  the  fullest  satisfac- 
tion of  those  desires.  Group  organization  gives  a  living,  pulsing  unity  made 
up  of  the  minds  and  hearts  and  seasoned  judgments  of  vital  men  and  women.1 

With  the  neighborhood  organized,  Miss  Follett  extends  the  prin- 
ciple of  group  organization  on  up  to  the  highest  groupings  known. 
To  carry  the  principle  of  group  organization  from  "neighborhood 
to  nation"  there  must  be 

two  changes  in  our  state  first,  the  state  must  be  the  actual  integration  of  living, 
local  groups,  thereby  finding  ways  of  dealing  directly  with  its  individual 
members.  Secondly,  other  groups  than  the  neighborhood  groups  must  be  rep- 
resented in  the  state;  the  ever-increasing  multiple  group  life  of  today  must  be 
recognized  and  given  a  responsible  place  in  politics.2 

As  suggested  by  this  statement,  Miss  Follett  accepts  the  theory 
of  the  unified  state  as  opposed  to  political  pluralism  which  discredits 
the  state.  Her  discussion  of  the  principles  and  inferences  involved 
in  the  different  point  of  view  is  a  very  interesting  elaboration  of 
the  group-process  theory,  but  we  cannot  go  into  it  further  than  to 
point  out  that  she  holds  consistently  to  the  view,  which  seems  to 
be  sound,  that  the  organization  of  larger  and  more  inclusive  groups 
does  not  destroy  the  smaller  groups,  but,  on  the  contrary,  demands 
them  as  essential  to  the  larger  group  organization.  Through  the 
process  of  integration,  it  is  pointed  out,  it  is  possible  to  build 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  242-43.  3  Ibid.,  p.  245. 
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up  a  group  organization  from  neighborhood  to  nation,  and  even  to 
internation  or  world-organization.  Through  it  all,  however,  the 
group  method  is  the  only  sound  basis  of  modern  political  organiza- 
tion. In  reply  to  the  contention  of  those  who  favor  occupational 
representation  as  the  proper  method  of  representation,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  no  one  group  can  be  chosen  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
groups.  Important  as  the  occupational  group  is,  it  does  not  take 
in  the  whole  of  one's  interests.  One  is  a  member  of  many  and 
various  groups  which  must  be  integrated  into  the  true  neighborhood 
group  as  the  fundamental  group  in  political  activity.  "  To  sum  up : 
no  one  group  can  enfold  me,  because  of  my  multiple  nature.  This 
is  the  blow  to  the  theory  of  occupational  representation."1 

The  foregoing  brief  summary  has  not  attempted  to  do  more 
than  to  present  the  point  of  view  of  the  author  with  respect  to  the 
group  conception  of  society,  and  to  suggest  the  application  which 
is  made  of  the  concept  once  it  has  been  developed.  The  book 
contains  one  of  the  most  suggestive  applications  of  the  group 
concept  as  a  tool  of  analysis  that  has  appeared.  It  represents 
a  point  of  view  which  sociology  has  had  a  large  share  in  developing; 
a  view  which  is  characteristic  of  contemporary  sociological  thought 
in  this  country. 

1  The  New  State,  p.  295.  Part  III  and  Part  IV  are  devoted  to  an  elaboration  of 
group  organization  as  the  true  democratic  method.  We  are  not  interested  so  much 
in  the  details  as  in  the  attempt  to  apply  the  group  concept  to  such  an  important  field. 
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Small  approaches  the  study  of  sociology  from  the  methodological 
side.  His  writings  cover  a  period  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  in  themselves  offer  an  opportunity  to  show  the  changes 
in  part  which  have  taken  place  in  sociological  thought  in  that 
period.  His  thinking  is  rare  in  that  it  shows  a  growing  tendency 
and  an  ability  to  assimilate  the  modifying  trends  and  movements 
in  the  general  field.  Since  we  are  not  attempting  to  trace  the  whole 
of  his  system  of  sociology,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  show  those 
changes  which  may  appear,  but  shall  rely  on  the  later  points  of 
view  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  We  may, 
however,  point  out  an  impression  which  a  reading  of  the  various 
publications  has  left,  and  that  is,  a  growing  emphasis  upon  the 
group  concept  as  a  tool  of  thought  and  explanation.  Not  that  his 
thinking  was  ever  individualistic,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
but  that  the  group  concept  has  become  more  sharply  defined  and 
has  gradually  assumed  a  more  central  and  commanding  position 
in  his  thinking.  As  will  be  pointed  out  later,  Small's  use  of  the 
organic  concept  in  his  earlier  writings  shows  that  the  facts  of  group 
solidarity  and  social  continuity,  interdependence  and  unity,  were 
in  his  thought  from  the  beginning.  But  the  explicit  use  of  the 
group  concept,  as  such,  and  its  implications  for  sociology  in  par- 
ticular, are  increasingly  apparent  as  one  pursues  a  study  of  the 
writing  in  a  chronological  order.  We  shall  have  some  hesitancy, 
therefore,  in  placing  too  much  reliance  on  exact  statements  in 
General  Sociology  in  so  far  as  this  particular  problem  concerns  us. 
In  other  words,  the  effort  will  be  to  present  Small's  present  views 
in  regard  to  the  group  concept,  rather  than  to  trace  a  historical 
development  of  them.1 

1  Reliance  will  be  placed  to  some  extent  upon  unpublished  lectures  as  recalled  from 
lecture  notes  and  conversations. 
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We  may  approach  the  study  of  Small's  use  of  the  group  concept 
by  first  indicating  his  conception  of  the  nature  of  sociology  and  its 
place  among  the  various  social  sciences.  According  to  Small, 
sociology  is  one  of  the  variant  techniques  that  have  been  developed 
in  the  " drive  toward  objectivity"  in  the  field  of  social  science. 
It  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  effort  to  see  and  understand  the 
social  life  as  it  actually  is,  rather  than  from  any  abstract  meta- 
physical or  a  priori  standpoint.  He  has  defined  or  described  the 
place  of  sociology  in  various  recent  publications.  These  may  be 
cited  as  the  mature  expression  of  his  thinking  on  the  problem. 
"Sociology  is  that  variety  of  study  of  the  common  subject-matter 
of  social  science  which  trains  attention  primarily  upon  the  forms 
and  processes  of  groups.''1  A  little  more  amplified  statement  of 
the  same  thought  is  contained  in  the  following  definition: 

The  sociological  technique  is  that  variant  among  the  social  science  tech- 
niques which  proceeds  from  the  perception  that,  after  allowing  for  their  purely 
physical  relations,  all  human  phenomena  are  functions  not  only  of  persons, 
but  of  persons  whose  personality  on  the  one  hand  expresses  itself  in  part  through 
the  formation  of  groups,  and  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  part  produced  through  the 
influence  of  groups.  In  brief,  sociology  is  that  technique  which  approaches 
the  knowledge  of  human  experience  as  a  whole  through  investigation  of  group- 
aspects  of  the  phenomena.2 

The  sociological  technique  is  that  variant  among  the  social  science  tech- 
niques which  proceeds  from  the  perception  that  all  human  phenomena  are 
functions  of  groups.3 

These  citations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  in  Small's  view,  the 
group  is  the  fundamental  concept  in  constructing  a  sociology.  The 
analysis  of  group  relations  is  the  distinct  contribution  of  sociology. 
This  seems  to  be  the  only  reason  for  its  claim  to  rank  as  one  among 
several  techniques  which  seek  to  arrive  at  knowledge  of  the  social 
process.  It  is  the  one  thing  which  justifies  sociology  and  puts  it 
on  a  par  with  other  social  sciences  or  techniques.4  In  other  words, 
it  is  the  group  approach  to  the  common  field  of  the  various  social 
techniques,  the  social  process,  which  constitutes  the  reason  for 

1  "Fifty  Years  of  Sociology  in  the  United  States,"  American  Journal  of  Sociologyy 
XXI,  825. 

2  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  article  on  "Sociology,"  1919. 

3  Lecture  notes.  4  Ibid. 
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sociology  as  a  method  of  investigation  and  thought.  In  so  far  as 
any  social  science  can  be  said  to  have  a  field,  the  group  is  the  meth- 
odological preserve  of  the  sociologist.  The  aspects  of  experience 
which  come  within  the  range  of  the  sociological  way  of  thinking 
are  "  all  incidents  of  this  universal  group  destiny.''  The  sociologist, 
as  such,  is  concerned  only  with  relations  of  men  in  groups  and  the 
results  of  such  relationships.1  His  center  of  attention  is  the  group. 
The  importance  of  the  group  has  not  been  adequately  kept  in 
view  in  the  social  sciences  in  general,  but  both  in  academic  circles 
and  in  popular  opinion  there  is  an  increasing  recognition  of  the 
group.2 

This  emphasis  upon  the  group  concept,  as  the  key  to  the  claims 
of  the  sociologist  for  standing  among  the  social  sciences,  is  one  of 
the  important  contributions  to  fundamental  sociological  concep- 
tions. It  will  be  noted,  of  course,  that  Small's  point  of  view 
involves  a  departure  from  the  extravagant  notions  of  Ward,  Gid- 
dings,  and  Small  himself,  with  most  of  the  other  sociologists  of  two 
decades  ago,  when  the  claim  of  sociology  as  the  master  among  the 
social  sciences  was  more  prevalent  than  it  is  today.  Small  does 
not  leave  his  repudiation  of  the  " master  science"  claim  to  be 
inferred  only;  he  expressly  confesses  that  the  older  conception 
among  sociologists  is  no  longer  adequate: 

Before  we  fully  find  ourselves  in  the  ranks  of  social  science,  we  shall  have 
to  make  very  clear,  first  to  ourselves  and  then  to  others,  that  we  have  a  clue 
to  a  particular  quest,  and  we  sha)l,  meanwhile,  have  called  in  our  juvenile 
pretension  to  be  the  masters  of  everything  while  we  are  giving  proof  that  we 
can  discover  something.  We  used  to  compare  the  relation  of  general  sociology 
to  the  whole  range  of  human  activities  with  the  relation  of  general  biology 
to  all  the  phenomena  of  organic  life.  Most  of  the  sociologists  at  one  time 
made  assertions  to  that  effect  without  a  suspicion  that  they  were  comical. 
In  fact,  neither  term  of  the  comparison  was  conceived  in  accordance  with  reality. 
Biologists  today  do  not  recognize  a  science  of  general  biology,  except  in  the 
sense  of  co-operation  of  many  divisions  of  labor  in  a  field  designated  generally 
as  biology.  No  more  is  there  such  a  possibility  as  general  sociology  which  is 
not  a  division  of  labor  upon  a  reality  common  to  all  the  social  sciences.3 

1  Lecture  notes. 

2  Ibid. 

3  "Fifty  Years  of  Sociology  in  the  United  States,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
XXI,  840. 
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We  have  here  expressed  the  point  of  view  which  is  elaborated  at 
great  length  in  Small's  Meaning  of  Social  Science.  We  shall  not 
pursue  farther  the  conception  of  the  division  of  labor  among  the 
social  sciences  and  its  implications  for  social  science  in  general. 
It  is  brought  in  here  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  in  Small's 
opinion,  the  older  conception  of  the  place  of  sociology  is  no  longer 
tenable.  In  place  of  that  conception  he  places  his  methodological 
plan  of  the  co-ordinated  techniques  at  work  upon  a  common  object, 
the  social  process.  Among  these  various  methodological  variants 
the  sociological  takes  its  place  by  virtue  of  its  particular  methodo- 
logical tool,  the  group  concept.  This  concept,  then,  in  such  an 
arrangement,  is  of  the  most  fundamental  and  vital  importance  in 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  division  of  labor  called  sociology. 
With  this  introductory  survey  in  mind,  we  may  proceed  to  some 
more  particular  parts  of  his  treatment,  showing  the  use  made  of 
the  group  concept. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  term  "social  process."  A  study 
of  Small's  use  of  this  concept  confirms  what  was  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, that  the  group  approach  is  not  a  recent  or  sudden  turn  in  his 
thinking.  His  increasing  emphasis  and  clarity  of  expression  of 
the  group  conception  are  but  the  normal  growth  of  a  thought  which 
was  prevalent  in  his  thinking  from  the  beginning.  The  very  con- 
ception of  a  social  process  which  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  his 
thought  and  which,  as  explained  by  him  and  elaborated  by  his 
followers,  forms  a  contribution  to  sociology,  is  an  implication  of  a 
group  conception  of  social  reality.  What  he  has  done  in  later 
years  is  to  make  more  clear  the  implications  and  logical  results  of 
his  earlier  central  conception.  In  this  respect  he  has  typified,  as 
well  as  influenced,  the  general  trend  in  sociological  thought.  By 
the  process  conception  he  means  the  opposite  of  Spencer's  static 
conception  of  groups  and  group  relations.  The  process  conception 
emphasizes  a  ceaseless  interaction  in  which  there  is  constant  change 
of  the  group  from  moment  to  moment,  leaving  it  different  from 
time  to  time.  A  process  is  a  "collection  of  occurrences  each  of 
which  has  a  meaning  for  every  other,  the  whole  of  which  consti- 
tutes some  sort  of  becoming."1    The  social-process  view  emphasizes 

1  Lecture  notes. 
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the  ongoing,  changing,  moving  character  of  groups.  It  is  a  dynamic 
view  of  group  relations.  It  emphasizes  the  essentially  group 
nature  of  life  as  an  ongoing  stream.  It  is  this  suggested  and 
implied  conception  of  the  solidarity  of  group  life  that  is  so  impor- 
tant in  all  of  the  more  modern  developments  of  social  science. 

Small's  use  of  the  social-process  category,  connoting  as  it  does 
the  solidarity  of  the  ongoing  human  stream  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mental approaches  to  the  understanding  of  social  life,  suggests 
Comte's  method  which  he  called  the  vue  d?  ensemble  as  contrasted 
with  the  atomizing  and  dissecting  method.  The  essence  of  Comte's 
method,  like  Small's,  consists  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  things  not 
in  their  isolation  but  in  their  " together"  both  in  space  and  time. 
Merz  has  characterized  this  method  of  thought  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  achievements  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  has  given  to  it  the  name  synoptic  method  or  view,  in  contrast 
with  the  process  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  "the  former  taking  in 
at  a  glance  the  totality  of  a  complex  subject,  the  latter  dissecting 
the  same  into  its  parts  and  then  attempting  to  bring  them  together 
again  to  a  united  whole."1  The  tendency  to  look  at  the  problem 
of  social  life  as  a  whole,  as  a  plexus  of  group  relations,  is  so  central 
in  Small's  thought  that  it  may  be  well  worth  while  to  cite  Merz 
again  as  he  applies  the  synoptic  view  to  the  problem  of  society: 

Formerly  all  the  sciences  which  have  to  do  with  this  subject  started  from 
the  study  of  the  individual  organism  or  the  individual  mind,  frequently  dis- 
regarding altogether  the  environment  or  collective  life  of  man,  or  reaching 
this  only  by  slow  and  uncertain  steps.  Latterly,  however,  not  only  has  the 
collective  life  of  man  attracted  more  attention  than  the  ndividual  it  has  become 
rather  the  fashion  to  place  society  in  some  form  or  other  in  the  foreground, 
to  start  with  some  definition  of  the  social  "Together,"  of  the  collective  life  of 
human  beings,  and  to  approach  in  this  way  not  only  the  study  of  humanity 
or  mankind  at  large,  but  also,  through  it,  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  life  of  the  individual  mind  itself.2 

Small's  thinking,  from  the  beginning,  displays  this  tendency,  but 
it  has  become  more  explicit  and  detailed  with  his  maturer  thought. 
In  substantiation  of  the  statement  that  the  group  view  has  been 

1  Merz,  History  of  European  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  IV,  431. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  436. 
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central  from  the  beginning  of  his  writings,  one  might  point  to  the 
use  of  the  organic  concept  which  flourished  in  the  earlier  develop- 
ment of  thought  in  sociology  in  this  country.  Small  has  repudi- 
ated the  organic  theory  in  its  extravagant  forms,  but  he  insists 
that  it  never,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  made  use  of  it,  was  more 
than  a  tool  of  interpretation  with  considerable  limitation.  It  did 
have  this  much  that  was  sound,  the  conception  of  the  interrelated- 
ness  and  unity  of  the  human  stream.  The  kernel  of  truth  in  it 
was  the  thought  which  is  illustrated  in  Merz's  statement  and 
which  is  more  adequately  expressed  in  the  social-process  concept. 
The  starting-point  for  the  view  which  led  to  the  biological  analogy 
was  the  sociological  axiom:  "All  men  are  functions  of  each  other." 
Stripped  of  the  fantastic  verbiage  and  details  of  some  of  its  spon- 
sors, or  imputed  to  it  by  its  critics,  the  biological  analogy  or 
organic  concept  expressed  the  essential  idea  that  "everything  some- 
how hangs  together  with  everything  else."1  It  is  this  thought, 
which  is  essentially  a  group  conception,  or  group  approach  to  the 
social  problem,  which  one  finds  running  through  all  of  SmalPs 
writings.    Its  significance  for  our  purpose  is  quite  apparent. 

As  a  corollary  of  the  point  that  has  just  been  discussed,  one  may 
note  the  conception  which  Small  has  of  the  nature  and  place  of 
social  psychology  in  the  recent  development  of  sociological  thought. 
Space  does  not  permit,  nor  does  our  purpose  warrant  us  in  attempt- 
ing even,  to  summarize  his  social  psychology.  What  is  important 
here  is  to  point  out  that  Small  recognizes  in  social  psychology  an 
attempt  to  give  an  adequate  basis,  in  the  analysis  of  group  psy- 
chology, for  the  final  explanation  of  the  social  process.  He  looks 
for  the  solution  in  both  a  functional  and  behavioristic  social 
psychology.2  By  the  general  term  "social  psychology"  he  refers 
to  the  fact  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  soci- 
ologists in  this  country  have  become 

increasingly  attentive  to  the  states  of  mind  which  characterize  people  in  groups, 
and  to  the  connections  between  these  states  of  mind  and  all  the  activities 
which  the  respective  groups  perform.  To  express  it  in  terms  which  seem  most 
convenient  to  some  of  us,  we  are  more  and  more  seeing  our  distinctive  vocation 

1  Small,  General  Sociology,  pp.  74-80. 
'-Ibid.,  pp.  637-49. 
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in  trying  to  find  out  what  interests  are  actually  effective  in  the  members  of 
selected  groups,  and  in  what  ways  they  shape  the  group  fortunes.1 

With  the  details  of  his  suggestions  for  the  solution  of  this  important 
work  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  here.  What  is  necessary  is 
to  point  out  that  Small  recognizes  the  essential  group  problem 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  social  process.  To  seek  out  and  dis- 
cover the  essential  process  which  constitutes  the  center  of  the 
group  life  is  for  him  the  task  of  social  psychology.  It  is,  in  short, 
an  application  of  the  group  concept  to  the  study  of  life. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  consider  some  further  concepts  which 
afford  an  opportunity  for  further  investigation  of  the  use  made  of 
the  group  concept.  First  of  all,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  concept  group  itself,  in  so  far  as  it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  sociological  categories.  Concerning  this  concept,  Small 
says: 

The  fact  of  social  groups  is  so  obvious,  and  it  is  so  significant,  that  the 
concept  has  been  in  constant  use  in  the  foregoing  discussion.  The  term 
"group"  serves  as  a  convenient  sociological  designation  for  any  number  of 
people,  larger  or  smaller,  between  whom  such  relations  are  discovered  that 
they  must  be  thought  of  together.    The  "group"  is  the  most  general  and 

colorless  term  used  in  sociology  for  combinations  of  persons  Thus  a 

"group"  for  sociology  is  a  number  of  persons  whose  relations  to  each  other 
are  sufficiently  impressive  to  demand  attention.  The  term  is  merely  a  com- 
monplace tool.  It  contains  no  mystery.  It  is  only  a  handle  with  which  to 
grasp  the  innumerable  varieties  of  arrangements  into  which  people  are  drawn 
by  their  variations  of  interest.  The  universal  condition  of  association  may  be 
expressed  in  the  same  commonplace  way;  people  always  live  in  groups,  and  the 
same  persons  are  likely  to  be  members  of  many  groups.2 

With  this  introductory  definition  of  the  term  group,  as  he  under- 
stands it,  we  may  pass  on  in  the  discussion  to  the  general  problem 
of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  group  or  of  the  relation 
between  the  two  concepts,  the  group  and  the  individual.  It  is 
here,  of  course,  that  the  crucial  point  of  view  appears  in  all  our 
investigations. 

1  "Fifty  Years  of  Sociology  in  the  United  States,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
XXI,  817. 

2  General  Sociology,  p.  495. 
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We  may  begin  the  discussion  of  the  problem  with  Small's 
statement  of  the  rival  theories: 

Social  philosophy,  as  hinted  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  has  always 
vibrated  between  theories  of  individuals,  regarded  as  independent,  self-sufficient 
existences,  and  theories  of  society,  regarded  as  an  entity  which  has  its  existence 
either  altogether  independent  of  individuals,  or  at  least  by  and  through  the 
submerging  of  individuals.  Accordingly,  the  question  has  been  debated  from 
time  immemorial:  "Does  society  exist  for  the  individual  or  the  individual  for 
society  ?"  or  more  specifically:  "Does  the  State  exist  for  the  individual  or  the 
individual  for  the  State  P"1 

The  fallacy  in  this,  Small  points  out,  is  the  assumption  of  a  dis- 
junctive, exclusive  relation  between  the  two.  Whether  the  soci- 
ologists or  psychologists  have  had  most  to  do  with  pointing  out 
this  fallacy, 

the  formulation  of  life  in  terms  of  activity  has  brought  psychologists  and  sociol- 
ogists to  the  point  of  view  that  individuals  and  societies  are  not  means  to  each 
other,  but  phases  of  each  other.  A  society  is  a  combining  of  the  activities  of 
persons.  A  person  is  a  center  of  conscious  impulses  which  realize  themselves  in 
full  only  in  realizing  a  society.2 

With  reference  to  the  discussion  of  Aristotle's  dictum  that  man  is 
a  social  animal,  Small  observes  that  there  is  a  very  important  sense 
in  which  the  dictum  is  one  of  the  primary  sociological  data. 

Man  cannot  be  man  without  acting  and  reacting  with  man.    The  presence 

of  others  is  necessary  in  order  that  I  may  be  myself  A  person  .... 

cannot  come  into  physical  existence  except  through  the  co-operation  of  parent 
persons;  he  cannot  become  a  self-sustaining  animal  unless  protected  for  sev- 
eral years  by  other  persons;  and  he  cannot  find  out  and  exercise  his  capabili- 
ties unless  stimulated  to  countless  forms  of  action  by  contact  with  other 
persons.3 

Human  life,  in  his  view,  is  "always  and  necessarily  social  life;  i.e., 
life  in  groups,  the  members  of  which  influence  each  other."4  To 
speak  of  individuals  first  coming  into  existence  and  subsequently 
forming  groups  is  probably  a  distortion  of  the  facts;  "it  is  probably 
nearer  the  truth  to  suppose  that  originally  individuals  were  dif- 
ferentiations of  groups,  than  to  suppose  that  groups  were  synthesis 


1  Ibid.,  pp.  473-74. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  476. 


3  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  208. 
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of  individuals."1  "Actual  persons  always  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being  in  groups."2 

Following  Baldwin,  Small  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  self- 
consciousness  is  a  group  product  rather  than  an  individual  datum. 
He  says: 

Consciousness  in  itself,  or  at  least  self-consciousness,  is  not  an  individual 
but  a  social  phenomenon.  We  do  not  arrive  at  self-consciousness  except  by 
coming  into  circuit  with  other  persons,  with  whom  we  achieve  awareness  of 
ourselves.  For  sociological  purposes  this  degree  of  refinement  is  unnecessary. 
We  need  to  know  simply  that  persons  do  not  enlarge  and  equip  and  enrich  and 
exercise  their  personality  except  by  maintaining  relations  with  other  persons. 
Even  Robinson  Crusoe  retained  a  one-sided  connection  with  society.  If,  when 
he  walked  out  of  the  surf  to  the  shore,  he  had  left  behind  him  the  mental  habits, 
the  language,  the  ideas  which  he  had  amassed  in  contact  with  other  persons, 
not  enough  available  means  of  correlating  his  actions  would  have  remained  to 
provide  him  with  his  first  meal.3 

Carrying  this  thought  still  farther  to  some  of  its  implications,  he 
suggests  that  the  category  " individual"  is  inaccurate  as  an  expres- 
sion of  reality.4  It  is  not  a  tool  of  precision  in  the  sense  indicated 
above:  that  there  is  no  separate  individual  as  implied  in  the  older 
sense  of  the  term.  The  term  is  used  uncritically  in  popular  speech 
and  usually  carries  the  meaning  of  a  separate,  discrete,  unrelated 
entity.5  Such  a  view  is  tending  to  disappear  in  social  science.6 
If  sociology  and  psychology  were  to  accept  the  position  usually 
implied  by  the  term  individual  in  its  baldest  sense  they  would  dis- 
appear.7 These  sciences  stress  the  group  as  the  reality  and  the 
individual,  in  the  older  sense,  appears  as  a  fiction.8  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  sociology  does  not  recognize  the  force  of  per- 
sonality in  social  relations.9  A  personalized  factor  in  the  social 
whole  is  a  reality.  Persons  are  real  though  socially  created;  they 
are  more  important  and  powerful  than  in  the  older  view  which 

1  General  Sociology,  p.  218.    .       2  Ibid.,  p.  495. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  476.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Small  does  not  follow  Baldwin 
in  relying  on  imitation  as  the  sole  process  of  self -development.  Chapter  xxxix  pre- 
sents a  very  effective  criticism  of  the  imitation  theory. 

4  If  General  Sociology  were  to  be  re-written,  Small  would  substitute "  human 
personality"  for  "individual"  as  the  title  of  chapter  xxxii. 

s  Lecture  notes.  1  ibid.  » Ibid. 

bIbid.  *Ibid. 
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made  them  separate  entities.1  One  of  the  distinct  contributions 
of  modern  sociology  is  to  aid  in  clearing  the  term  " individual"  of 
the  confusion  with  which  it  has  been  surrounded.  It  is  because 
of  these  confusions  that  Small  suggests  the  value  of  a  substitute 
category  for  the  term  individual.  Among  the  possible  substitutes 
he  suggests  the  term  socius.2  The  advantages  and  significance  of 
this  term  he  sets  forth  in  the  following  language:  "The  socius  is 
that  literal  factor  within  the  human  whole  which  we  now  find  in 
the  place  occupied  by  that  discredited  hypothesis  the  individual. 
It  is  the  sociological  conception  of  the  term  individual,  freed  from 
former  misconceptions."3 

Before  leaving  the  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  review,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  Small  recognizes  a  division  of  labor  between 
the  sociologist  and  the  psychologist.  That  is,  he  accepts  the 
individual  as  ready-made.  The  making  of  the  individual  is  the 
field  of  study  of  the  psychologist.  It  is  the  function  of  the  psy- 
chologist and  not  of  the  sociologist  to  take  up  this  more  individual 
problem.    The  sociologist  is  primarily  concerned  with  groups: 

In  any  given  inquiry  the  psychologist,  as  such,  takes  association  as  the 
known  and  fixed  factor,  in  order  to  pursue  investigation  of  his  undetermined 
subject-matter — the  mechanism  of  the  individual  actor.  The  sociologist,  as 
such,  on  the  contrary,  takes  the  individual  for  granted,  and  pursues  investi- 
gation of  his  undetermined  subject-matter,  viz.,  associations.4 

In  reply  to  a  criticism  of  his  view  of  the  separation  of  psychology 
and  sociology  in  this  manner,  Small  acknowledges  that  no  hard- 
and-fast  line  can  be  drawn  but  feels  that,  for  purposes  of  division 
of  labor,  the  primary  work  of  accounting  for  the  individual  may 
be  left  to  the  psychologist,  who  is  better  fitted  for  the  work  than 
the  sociologist.5  The  significance  of  the  problem  here  involved 
will  appear  in  the  next  chapter.  In  passing,  it  may  be  observed 
that  to  take  the  individual  for  granted,  as  already  constituted,  as 
the  starting-point  for  sociological  study  is  an  abstraction  which 
has  serious,  consequences  both  for  social  theory  and  social  control. 

mid. 

2  Following  the  suggestion  of  Baldwin  and  Giddings. 

3  Lecture  notes. 

*  General  Sociology,  p.  447.  slbid. 
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In  other  words,  it  would  seem  that  there  can  be  no  valid  sociology 
unless  based  on  a  valid  social  psychology,  and  thus  far  the  psycholo- 
gists have  not  as  a  whole  presented  that  valid  basis.  One  of  the 
implications  of  the  group  concept  is,  as  Small  himself  points  out, 
the  impossibility  of  making  a  valid  separation  of  the  individual 
from  the  group  or  vice  versa. 

In  connection  with  the  criticism  referred  to,  it  may  be  noted 
that  Small's  discussion  of  interests  as  the  ultimate  sociological 
terms  of  calculation  presents  a  possible  opening  for  attack  in  its 
failure  to  use  fully  the  group  concept,  which  forms  such  a  large 
part  of  his  thinking.  We  cannot  hope  to  go  into  the  discussion  of 
interests  in  any  detail.  Following  Ratzenhofer's  suggestion,  Small 
makes  interests  the  basis  of  his  General  Sociology.  Around  the 
concept  "  interests "  he  builds  up  his  social  psychology  as  a  basis 
for  his  sociological  argument.  The  relation  of  the  interests  to 
groups  is  clearly  set  forth.  The  concepts  "group"  and  "interests" 
form  the  center  of  his  system.  With  the  psychology  of  interests, 
and  the  use  of  the  concept  in  social  analysis,  we  are  not  concerned. 
What  is  important  to  point  out  at  this  place  is,  that  the  assumption 
of  the  priority  of  interests  leaves  an  impression  that  the  place  of 
the  group  in  the  formation  of  interests  has  not  been  adequately 
stressed.  In  other  words,  the  group  concept  has  not  served  as 
well  as  it  might.  The  argument  implies,  of  course,  that  the  group 
must  be  brought  in  to  explain  the  interests,  but  the  total  impres- 
sion is  one  of  undue  emphasis  on  the  interests,  rather  than  on  the 
group's  place  in  the  formation  of  the  interests.  The  point  may  be 
illustrated  by  citing  the  criticism  made  against  economic  theory  in 
its  treatment  of  the  problem  of  value.  As  Cooley  and  Anderson 
and  others  have  pointed  out,  the  fundamental  error  in  the  theory 
of  value  has  been  in  the  assumption  of  certain  wants  as  the  starting- 
points  for  discussion  and  then  building  up  a  theory  of  the  market 
and  its  values  upon  the  basis  of  these  assumed  prior  wants.1  To  do 
so  leaves  out  the  very  important  fact  that  the  market  creates  the 
wants  as  much  as  it  is  created  by  them.2    So  in  the  case  of  interests, 

1  Cooley,  Social  Process;  Anderson,  Social  Value. 

2  The  thought  is  expressed  in  the  inverted  statement  of  an  old  saying,  "Invention 
the  mother  of  necessity." 
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we  cannot  start  with  these  initial  assumptions  and  neglect  the  fact 
that  the  group  itself  creates  the  interests  as  well  as  it  is  created 
by  them.  The  process  is  a  reciprocal  one  and  the  group  approach 
to  it  is  as  essential  at  least  as  the  interest  approach.  Interests  are 
group  products  as  well  as  group  creators.  In  analyzing  the  social 
process  the  group  concept  is  as  fundamental  as  interests. 

Two  very  important  illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  group  con- 
cept remain  to  be  pointed  out  namely,  the  ethical  problem  and  the 
application  of  the  group  concept  to  property  relations.  With 
reference  to  the  first  of  these  problems  we  may  note,  first  of  all, 
that  Small  places  the  ethical  problem  as  the  final  one  in  a  com- 
plete sociological  study.  For  the  solution  of  the  ethical  problem 
sociology  is  fundamental.  There  can  be  no  valid  ethical  prin- 
ciples or  ethical  criteria  except  those  furnished  by  a  valid  sociology. 
"  Every  ethical  judgment  with  an  actual  content  has  at  least 
tacitly  presupposed  a  sociology.  Every  individual  or  social  esti- 
mate of  good  and  bad,  of  right  and  wrong,  current  today  assumes 
a  sociology.  No  code  of  morals  can  be  adopted  in  the  future  with- 
out implying  a  sociology  as  part  of  its  premises."1  In  place  of  an 
individualistic  treatment  of  the  problem,  sociology  must  furnish  a 
process  conception  as  the  basis  for  a  valid  ethical  structure.  This 
implies  that  both  the  codes  and  the  criteria  are  social.  They  are 
results  of  social  situations.  "That  is  good,  for  me  or  for  the  world 
around  me,  which  promotes  the  on-going  of  the  social  process. 
That  is  bad,  for  me  or  for  the  world  around  me,  which  retards  the 
on-going  of  the  social  process."2  This  is  the  nearest  we  can  get  to 
an  absolute  system  of  ethics.  It  involves  a  shifting  code  and  shift- 
ing criteria-contents,  but  it  becomes  more  and  more  stable  and 
refined  as  human  experience  evolves.  The  absolute  system  of 
ethics  must  give  way  to  a  functional  conception;  the  static  sys- 
tems must  give  way  to  a  process  conception: 

At  all  events  the  net  result  of  psychological  and  sociological  analysis  for 
ethical  purposes  up  to  date  is  a  certain  quantum  of  detail  in  specification  of 
this  insight  that  the  main  situation  is  incessant  movement,  having  no  quality 
of  rest,  but  consisting  of  a  constant  process,  not  in  a  straight  line,  but,  taking 

1  General  Sociology,  p.  633. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  676. 
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large  periods  of  time  into  the  field  of  view,  consistently  toward  something 
more  of  the  process,  which  to  our  ken  is  interminable.1 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  summarize  Small's  position  by  denning 
it  as  an  effort  to  substitute  a  pragmatic  social  theory  of  ethics  for 
the  discarded  metaphysical,  individualistic  systems  of  Kant  and 
his  followers.  It  is  a  logical  application  of  the  conception  of  life 
which  has  the  group  as  its  way  of  approach. 

1  General  Sociology,  p.  689. 
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IV.     SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  GROUP  CONCEPT 

The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  sum  up  the  contrasts  that  have 
emerged  from  the  two  preceding  chapters,  and  to  attempt  to  sug- 
gest the  significance  of  the  group  concept  and  its  implications  for 
social  sciences  and  for  social  control.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  contemporary  sociology  shows  a  striking  difference  from 
Ward  in  its  use  of  the  group  concept.  The  shift  that  appears  is 
not  always  so  much  a  matter  of  terminology  as  a  change  in  point 
of  view.  Even  in  the  matter  of  terminology,  however,  a  review 
of  the  writers  mentioned  shows  an  increasing  use  of  the  group 
concept,  as  such,  as  one  of  the  fundamental  tools  of  analysis  of 
the  problems  with  which  they  deal.  The  difference  in  point  of 
view,  even  where  the  concept  as  such  is  not  expressly  stressed,  is 
still  more  noticeable.  The  summaries  in  the  preceding  chapters 
show  this  shift  very  clearly  in  their  development  of  the  analysis 
of  such  problems  as  the  origin  of  society,  of  language,  of  religion, 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  mind,  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  the  group  or  to  society  or  the  state,  and  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  the  group  or  social  process.  In  the  treatment  of  all  these  prob- 
lems the  conscious  effort  of  contemporary  sociology  is  to  approach 
them  from  the  group  standpoint.  The  contrast  might  be  referred 
to  as  that  between  pioneer  social  science,  without  a  social  psy- 
chology, and  a  later  social  science  with  a  more  or  less  adequate 
social  psychology.  The  sociology  of  the  present  time  is  a  sociology 
whose  viewpoint  and  method  have  been  considerably  modified 
by  a  psychology  in  which  the  group  plays  a  fundamental  and  in 
some  respects  a  primary  part.    We  may  make  the  difference  in 

1  Copyright,  192 1,  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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point  of  view  more  concrete  by  calling  attention  to  the  widespread 
influence  of  Baldwin's  thinking  as  expressed  in  his  Social  and 
Ethical  Interpretations,  and  his  subsequent  development  of  the 
same  fundamental  thought  of  the  oneness  of  the  individual  and 
the  group.  The  frequent  references  to  his  stimulating  influence 
are  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  effort  on  the  part  of  contemporary 
sociology  to  profit  by  the  newly  created  technique,  social  psychology. 
The  contrast,  of  course,  is  not  an  absolute  one  but  one  of  degree. 
Ward,  particularly  in  his  Applied  Sociology,  was  attempting  to 
found  a  social  psychology  which  foreshadowed  the  coming  of  a 
more  adequate  sociological  point  of  view;  but  it  still  was  only  a 
foreshadowing,  and  it  was  not  at  all  apparent  in  his  first  great 
work,  with  which  we  are  particularly  concerned.  As  was  pointed 
out  in  chapter  ii,  Ward  approached  his  problems  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual,  while  the  group  was 
only  incidental.  Contemporary  sociology  reverses  the  process, 
starting  with  the  group  as  the  fundamental  unit  and  developing 
its  individuals  as  a  part  of  the  social  or  group  process.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  while  the  latter  stresses  the  group 
in  its  analysis,  it  does  not  consciously  eliminate  or  subordinate 
the  individual  as  did  Plato  and  his  more  modern  followers  in 
Germany.  One  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  writers  whose 
works  have  been  reviewed  is,  that  they  recognize  the  worth  and 
value  of  the  individual.  Earlier  writers  approached  their  prob- 
lems from  the  premise  of  the  individual  versus  the  group.  Con- 
temporary sociology  attempts  to  set  out  by  removing  the  disjunc- 
tive particle  between  the  individual  and  the  group  and  to  hold 
consistently  to  the  view  that  the  individual  and  the  group  are 
different  aspects  of  the  same  total  group  situation. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  contemporary  sociology,  in 
its  emphasis  on  the  group,  does  not  revert  to  the  metaphysical 
theory  of  Hegel  with  his  imperial  state.  The  group,  in  the  thought 
of  the  writers  we  have  dealt  with,  is  a  very  real  thing.  It  is  a  matter 
of  actual  give  and  take  of  everyday  life.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
find  in  it  a  mystical  social  mind  which  exists  apart  from  the  actual 
persons  and  institutions  and  objects  that  make  up  the  tangible 
situation.    It  is  not  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  a  social  situation 
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the  categories  of  an  older  introspective  psychology.  What  the 
contemporary  writers  seem  to  refer  to  and  have  in  mind  when 
they  deal  with  the  group  is  a  total  social  situation  in  which  the 
action  of  one  form  stimulates  and  responds  to  the  action  of  another 
form;  it  is  interaction  among  persons.  Contemporary  sociology 
tends  to  be  pragmatic  rather  than  metaphysical. 

The  difference,  which  we  have  tried  to  point  out,  between  the 
two  periods,  can  be  no  better  expressed  than  to  quote  from  Baldwin : 

All  our  thought  has  led  us  to  see  that  one  of  the  historical  conceptions  of 
man  is,  in  its  social  aspects,  mistaken.  Man  is  not  a  person  who  stands  up  in 
his  isolated  majesty,  meanness,  passion,  or  humility,  and  sees,  hits,  worships, 
fights,  or  overcomes,  another  man,  who  does  the  opposite  things  to  him,  each 
preserving  his  isolated  majesty,  meanness,  passion,  humility,  all  the  while, 
so  that  he  can  be  considered  a  "unit"  for  the  compounding  processes  of  social 
speculation.  On  the  contrary,  a  man  is  a  social  outcome  rather  than  a  social  unit. 
He  is  always,  in  his  greatest  part,  also  some  one  else.  Social  acts  of  his — that 
is,  acts  which  may  not  prove  antisocial — are  his  because  they  are  society's  first; 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  learned  them  or  have  had  any  tendency  to  do  them. 
Everything  that  he  learns  is  copied,  reproduced,  assimilated,  from  his  fellows; 
and  what  all  of  them,  including  him — all  the  social  fellows — do  and  think, 
they  do  and  think  because  they  have  each  been  through  the  same  course  of 
copying,  reproducing,  assimilating,  that  he  has.  When  he  acts  quite  privately, 
it  is  always  with  a  boomerang  in  his  hand ;  and  every  use  he  makes  of  his  weapon 
leaves  its  indelible  impression  both  upon  the  other  and  upon  him.1 

It  is  this  conception  which  has  become  the  conscious  point  of  view 
of  contemporary  sociology.  It  expresses  the  contrast  between  the 
view  of  Ward  with  its  individualistic  bent,  and  contemporary 
thought  with  its  emphasis  on  the  group.  The  importance  of  this 
change  in  point  of  view  is  suggested  in  the  continuation  of  the 
quotation  from  Baldwin. 

It  is  on  such  truths  as  these,  which  recent  writers2  have  been  bringing  to 
light,  that  the  philosophy  of  society  must  be  gradually  built  up.  Only  the 
neglect  of  such  facts  can  account  for  the  present  state  of  social  discussion. 
Once  let  it  be  our  philosophical  conviction,  drawn  from  the  more  general  results 
of  psychology  and  anthropology,  that  man  is  not  two,  an  ego  and  an  alter, 
each  of  which  is  active  and  chronic  protest  against  a  third  great  thing,  society; 
once  dispel  this  hideous  unfact,  and  with  it  the  remedies  found  by  the  ego- 
ists— back  all  the  way  from  modern  individualists  to  Hobbes, — and  I  submit 
the  main  barrier  to  the  successful  understanding  of  society  is  removed.3 

1  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,  pp.  96-97. 

2  Stephen,  Alexander,  Hoffding,  Tarde.       *  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,  p.  97 . 
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Ward  produced  his  sociology  before  this  transition  had  taken  place. 
The  contrast  between  him  and  contemporary  sociology,  in  general, 
is  expressed  in  the  words  just  quoted  from  Baldwin. 

Starting  with  the  group  as  a  point  of  departure,  contemporary 
sociology  not  only  dissolves  the  older  individualistic  attitude  but 
adopts  the  fundamental  notion  that  the  mind  of  the  individual  is 
a  social  product.  Stated  in  other  terms,  the  self  is  a  social  self,  a 
creation,  rather  than  a  datum,  which  is  but  another  way  of  stat- 
ing that  the  individual  and  the  group  are  different  aspects  of  a 
group  or  social  situation.  The  importance  of  this  change  in  the 
field  of  practical  efforts  toward  social  control  will  appear  later. 
Back  of  the  self,  as  a  biologically  inherited  group  of  tendencies  lie 
the  instincts,  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  the  group  builds  a 
social  personality.  Such  in  very  brief  terms  is  the  prevailing  trend 
of  thought  in  contemporary  sociology. 

The  characterization  of  contemporary  sociology,  which  has  just 
been  sketched  in  general  terms,  must  be  qualified  to  some  extent. 
It  is  a  description  of  tendencies  and  trends  as  well  as  realized  ends. 
The  transition  that  has  been  suggested  is  one  that  is  not  complete 
in  its  details  nor  clearly  recognized  in  its  implications.  More 
work  remains  to  be  done  before  the  newer  view  becomes  uniformly 
clear.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  various  separate  reviews  of  some 
of  the  writers,  there  is  still  some  confusion  of  tongues.  Not  all  of 
the  writers  of  sociology  have  held  consistently  to  the  views  which 
they  consciously  adopt.  This  results  from  two  different  facts, 
first,  the  inadequate  grasp  of  the  position  to  which  they  consciously 
adhere,  and  secondly,  the  difficulty  of  adapting  words  of  an  older 
psychology  to  a  new  point  of  view.  The  second  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  barriers  to  understanding  among  sociological  writers. 
Such  concepts  as  "individual,"  "group,"  "society,"  "mind," 
"psychic,"  "instinct,"  "social,"  "thought,"  are  freighted  with 
meanings  that  tend  to  obscure  views  rather  than  clarify  them. 
As  Small  has  pointed  out,  one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  contem- 
porary sociology  is  the  clarification  and  definition  of  the  categories 
which  it  uses.  The  lack  of  this,  and  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the 
use  of  abstract  terms  create  some  of  the  apparent  and  perhaps  real 
inadequacies  of  some  of  the  uses  of  the  group  concept  which  we 
have  mentioned. 
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Aside  from  matters  of  terminological  confusion,  however,  there 
do  exist  noticeable  lacunae  in  efforts  of  various  contemporary 
sociologists  to  apply  the  group  concept  to  the  particular  problems 
with  which  we  find  them  dealing.  We  found,  for  example,  fre- 
quent reversions  to  older  individualistic  preconceptions  which 
occasionally  appeared  as  real  or  apparent  contradictions  of  the 
consciously  proclaimed  point  of  view.  Such  conceptions  appear 
most  frequently  in  the  shape  of  apparent  conceptions  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  thing  given  rather  than  created,  in  the  conception  of 
the  mind  as  an  essence  rather  than  as  a  function,  as  a  thing  in 
itself  rather  than  as  a  type  of  behavior  that  appears  in  peculiar 
conflict  situations.  The  separation  of  the  mental  from  the  physi- 
cal, of  the  inner  from  the  outer,  of  the  individual  from  the  group, 
which  appear  again  and  again  in  the  literature,  are  evidences  that 
the  shift  to  the  new  point  of  view  has  not  yet  been  complete.  In 
most  cases,  these  lapses  are  due  to  reversion  to  older  complexes 
in  periods  of  unconscious  activity.  In  some  cases  they  are  con- 
sciously asserted  but  with  a  qualification  which  attempts  to  relieve 
them  from  the  taint  of  earlier  psychology  and  metaphysics  with 
their  essences  and  existences.  These  lapses,  however,  are  not  of 
primary  importance  for  our  purpose.  They  bear  witness,  rather, 
as  occasional  variations  which  serve  to  bring  out  in  more  relief 
the  underlying  thought  which  seems  to  run  through  all  the  writings, 
namely,  that  the  group  is  fundamental  and  that  sociology  finds  its 
justification  in  attempting  the  study  of  the  social  process  from 
this  point  of  view.  The  point  of  view  is  not  lways  expressed  in 
the  same  terms;  it  may  be  in  terms  of  association,  of  interaction, 
of  mental  unity,  of  social  mind,  of  group  behavior,  of  social  process, 
or  of  group  process.  These  categories,  as  well  as  the  methods  of 
procedure  may  vary,  but  the  constant  feature  is  the  thought 
involved  in  what  we  have  called  the  group  concept.  Small  has 
suggested  the  same  thought  in  a  little  different  connection.  Speak- 
ing of  the  distinctive  technique  of  the  sociologist,  he  says: 

The  technique  accordingly  involves,  second,  a  body  of  procedure.  This 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  particular  character  of  the  problem  undertaken, 
from  the  most  abstract  dealing  with  questions  of  epistemology  and  methodology 
to  the  most  concrete  questions  of  juvenile  courts  or  milk  supply.   The  generic 
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factor  in  common,  from  one  end  of  this  scale  to  the  other,  is  reference  of  the 
problem  to  its  group  attachments,  instead  of  treating  it  as  something  isolated 
from  the  human  process  as  a  whole.1 

It  is  this  common  attempt  to  approach  problems  from  the  group 
standpoint  that  stands  out  as  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
contemporary  sociology,  in  spite  of  its  frequent  reversions  to  older 
terms  and  conceptions.  It  is  this  view  which  contrasts  with  the 
opposite  emphasis  shown  in  Ward. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  discussion,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  most  striking  and  universal  lack  in  contemporary  sociology's 
effort  to  establish  itself  on  this  general  group  conception  is  the 
absence  of  an  adequate  procedure  to  explain  the  essential  features 
of  a  social  process.  No  one  of  the  sociologists  has  yet  elaborated 
a  concrete  process  by  which  the  essence  of  the  group  behavior  can 
be  interpreted.  Not  only  is  there  a  lack  of  such  a  process  found 
in  the  works  of  contemporary  sociology,  but  in  some  cases  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  need  is  not  adequately  recognized.  In  a  measure, 
this  part  of  the  work  may  properly  fall  to  the  field  of  the  psycholo- 
gists, and  social  psychologists,  but  the  gap  remains  essentially 
unfilled  for  sociology.  Baldwin's  imitation  mechanism  has  not 
been  accepted,  generally,  among  the  sociologists  as  an  adequate 
or  complete  account  of  the  social  process  by  which  the  self  and 
all  its  implications  of  language,  habits,  and  thought  are  to  be 
accounted  for.2  Until  provided  with  an  acceptable  hypothesis, 
furnished  by  psychologists,  or  by  sociologists  themselves,  the 
analysis  of  group  behavior  must  remain  inadequate  and  must  deal 
largely  with  results  based  upon  assumptions  rather  than  upon 
explanations  of  a  process.3 

1  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  article  on  "Sociology,"  1919. 

2  Most  sociologists,  while  accepting  the  thesis  of  Baldwin  as  to  the  fundamental 
unity  of  the  individual  and  the  group,  reject  his  undue  emphasis  on  imitation  as  the 
process  whereby  his  results  were  obtained.  None  of  the  criticisms,  however,  seems 
to  be  adequate  or  to  offer  a  satisfactory  supplemental  process.  Outside  of  the  sociolo- 
gists, the  only  adequate  criticism  of  the  imitation  theory  and  satisfactory  elucidation 
of  the  process  of  interaction  is  that  furnished  by  Professor  Mead  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

3  Around  this  point  revolves  the  current  revival  of  the  mechanistic  conception 
of  behavior  which  is  finding  increased  vogue  among  certain  writers.  The  reaction 
from  the  futilities  of  metaphysics  and  from  the  introspective  psychologies  is  variously 
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The  change  in  thought  which  has  taken  place  since  the  time 
of  Ward's  first  book  has  been  characterized  as  a  transition  from 
an  atomizing  process  to  a  synoptic  method  of  thought.  Concern- 
ing this  transition  Merz  says: 

I  may,  later  on,  have  an  opportunity  of  dwelling  more  fully  upon  this 
change  of  thought  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century;  at  present  it  will 
suffice  to  point  out  that  no  subject  of  philosophical  or  scientific  interest  has 
been  more  profoundly  affected  by  it  than  the  study  of  man  in  his  individual 
and  collective  existence.  Formerly  all  the  sciences  which  have  to  do  with  this 
subject  started  from  the  study  of  the  individual  organism  or  the  individual 
mind,  frequently  disregarding  altogether  the  environment  or  collective  life  of 
man,  or  reaching  this  only  by  slow  and  uncertain  steps.  Latterly,  however, 
not  only  has  the  collective  life  of  man  attracted  more  attention  than  the  indi- 
vidual, it  has  become  rather  the  fashion  to  place  society,  in  some  form  or  other, 
in  the  foreground,  to  start  with  some  definition  of  the  social  "Together"  of 
the  collective  life  of  human  beings,  and  to  approach  in  this  way  not  only  the 
study  of  humanity  or  mankind  at  large,  but  also,  through  it,  to  get  a  better 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  the  life  of  the  individual  mind  itself.  It  is 
not  long  since  we  have  been  told  that  the  individual  mind  must  be  considered 
as  exhibiting  two  sides  which  may  be  appropriately  termed  the  subjective 
and  the  social  self;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  from  this  point  of  view,  much  of  the 
earlier  and  later  psychology  may  be  profitably  rewritten.1  All  this  simply 
means  that  sociology  has  become  not  only  the  study  of  the  collective  interests 
of  society  and  mankind,  but  also  in  its  bearing  upon  other  philosophical  and 
scientific  problems,  an  important  and  leading  doctrine.2 

To  point  out  briefly  some  of  the  ways  in  which  sociology  has  thus 
become  an  " important  and  leading  doctrine"  for  some  of  the  social 
sciences  is  the  object  of  the  rest  of  the  chapter.  No  attempt  will 
be  made,  of  course,  to  construct  a  social  science,  or  to  furnish  a 
scheme  for  such  construction.    Only  the  broadest  general  signifi- 

termed,  in  its  more  extreme  forms,  as  physiological  psychology,  objectivism,  mecha- 
nism, behaviorism.  This  reaction  tends  to  relegate  consciousness  to  a  secondary  and 
unimportant  role  as  a  negligible  by-product.  It  carries  the  revolt  of  functional 
psychology  still  farther.  The  latter  retains  consciousness  as  a  central  factor  in  activ- 
ity. The  term  behavioristic  psychology  is  used  to  cover  both  the  functional  and  the 
mechanistic  conceptions,  with  very  confusing  results. 

1  A  footnote  at  this  point  refers  to  Royce's  discussion  as  the  clearest  statement 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  social  self.  This  suggests  that  Merz  did  not  grasp  the  doctrine 
fully  himself,  or  Royce's  limitations  would  have  been  apparent  to  him.  This  does  not 
detract  from  the  force  of  the  quotation  given,  since  Merz's  central  thought  is  sound. 

2  History  of  European  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  IV,  436-37. 
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cance  of  the  group  approach  for  some  of  the  social  techniques  can 
be  pointed  out. 

First  of  all,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  significance  of 
the  group  conception  for  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  social 
sciences  to  each  other.  We  have  here  a  problem  which  has  con- 
sumed so  much  discussion  with  the  advent  of  each  new  division 
of  labor,  with  its  claims  for  admission  into  fields  believed  to  be 
already  fully  occupied.  "Thus  it  has  come  about  that  scholars 
for  a  large  part  of  the  last  two  thousand  years  have  carried  on 
intermittent  discussions  that  have  been  meanwhile  almost  utterly 
sterile  about  the  scope  and  definition  of  the  sciences."1  These 
older  struggles  are  tending  to  disappear  and  in  their  place  is  aris- 
ing a  conception  of  the  unity  of  physical  sciences  and  social  sciences.2 
With  reference  to  the  latter  it  seems  to  follow  as  an  easy  corollary 
from  the  group  conception,  that  "social  science  is  one"  as  Small 
has  said.3  The  subject-matter  of  social  science  is  not  blocks  of 
material  which  can  be  separated  and  dealt  with  in  isolation,  but  is 
rather  a  group  in  which  all  things  are  in  relation  and  in  incessant 
movement.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  various  social  sciences 
are  but  variant  techniques  which  approach  this  common  unity 
from  different  angles  of  interpretation  and  analysis.  The  older 
claims  of  sociologists  that  theirs  is  an  independent  science,  is 
being  rapidly  displaced  by  the  realization  that  there  can  be  no 
independence  of  these  various  techniques  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  was  used  thirty  years  ago.  In  place  of  the  separatist 
conception  of  social  science,  there  must  be  set  up  the  conception 
of  co-ordinating  techniques  at  work  upon  the  common  group 
process  in  an  effort  to  understand  and,  if  possible,  control  it.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  we  have  a  real  meaning  and  purpose  for  social 
science. 

1  Small,  "Fifty  Years  of  Sociology  in  the  United  States,"  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  XXI,  822. 

3  See,  for  example,  Woodward,  "The  Unity  of  Physical  Science,"  International 
Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  St.  Louis  (1904),  IV,  3;  Small,  The  Meaning  of  Social 
Science,  and  "  Fifty  Years  of  Sociology  in  the  United  States,"  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  XXI,  849. 

3  The  statements  of  this  paragraph  are  attempts  to  reflect  the  thought  of  Dr.  Small. 
While  the  inspiration  is  his,  the  responsibility  for  the  form  of  statement  is  not. 
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The  argument  here  suggested  is  not  intended  to  do  more  than 
to  point  out  the  significance  of  the  group  concept  for  social  science 
in  general.  The  details  of  the  scheme  are  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
paper.  It  should  be  brought  out,  however,  that  the  implication 
of  the  group  concept  does  not  mean  the  abolition  of  specialization 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  denial  of  a  scientific  method  on  the 
other  hand.1   Both  are  essential  for  social  science. 

The  group  concept  has  further  significance  for  sociology  in  par- 
ticular, since,  with  the  surrender  of  its  older  claims  to  suzerainty, 
it  must  take  its  place  along  with  the  other  social  techniques  as  a 
co-ordinating  viewpoint.  It  thus  becomes  a  way  of  thinking,  a 
point  of  view  from  which  the  common  social  process  is  observed 
and  analyzed.  The  group  concept,  then,  furnishes  the  basis  upon 
which  it  establishes  its  claim.  Small  expresses  this  opinion  in  his 
definition  of  sociology  where  he  describes  it  as  that  "  variant 
among  the  social  science  techniques  which  proceeds  from  the  per- 
ception that  all  human  phenomena  are  functions  of  groups."2 
The  analysis  of  group  relations,  the  group  concept,  is  the  only 
apparent  distinct  contribution  of  sociology,  and  is  its  justification 
for  a  claim  to  rank  as  one  of  the  techniques.  As  was  pointed  out 
in  the  review  of  Small's  work,  he  has  here,  it  seems,  made  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  sociology  in  his  suggestion  of  the  group  con- 

1  Dr.  Small's  The  Meaning  of  Social  Science  may  be  given  as  a  detailed  description 
of  the  method  whereby  specialization  and  co-ordination  may  be  achieved.  The  very 
conception  of  a  division  of  labor  implies  work  upon  a  unified  problem.  The  scientific 
method,  i.e.,  observation,  experimentation,  testing,  hypothesis,  etc.,  is  common  to  all 
the  sciences.  Karl  Pearson  has  an  interesting  observation  on  the  unity  of  science: 
"The  reader  may  perhaps  feel  that  I  am  laying  stress  upon  method  at  the  expense  of 
material  content.  Now  this  is  the  peculiarity  of  scientific  method,  that  when  once 
it  has  become  a  habit  of  mind,  that  mind  converts  all  facts  whatsoever  into  science. 
The  field  of  science  is  unlimited;  its  material  is  endless,  every  group  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, every  phase  of  social  life,  every  stage  of  past  or  present  development  is  material 
of  science.  The  unity  of  all  science  consists  alone  in  its  method,  not  in  its  material. 
The  man  who  classifies  facts  of  any  kind  whatever,  who  sees  their  mutual  relation 
and  describes  their  sequences,  is  applying  the  scientific  method  and  is  a  man  of  science. 
The  facts  may  belong  to  the  past  history  of  mankind,  to  the  social  statistics  of  our 
great  cities,  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  most  distant  stars,  to  the  digestive  organs  of  a 
worm  or  to  the  life  of  a  scarcely  visible  bacillus.  It  is  not  the  facts  themselves  which 
make  science,  but  the  method  by  which  they  are  dealt  with." — The  Grammar  of  Science, 
Part  I,  12. 

2  Notes  from  unpublished  lectures. 
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cept  as  the  central  proposition  upon  which  sociology  may  rest  its 
case.    It  offers  the  most  encouraging  prospect  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  older  crudities  of  separatism  in  social  science  and  for  a 
positive  statement  of  the  meaning  and  place  of  sociology  in  Ameri 
can  thought. 

The  significance  of  the  group  concept  for  the  other  social 
sciences  may  be  indicated  by  a  brief  reference  to  some  of  the  evi- 
dences of  the  use  of  concept  by  occasional  expressing  of  some 
modern  writers  in  some  of  those  fields.  The  change  may  be 
suggested  by  pointing  to  the  growing  recognition  of  the  social 
factor  in  each  of  the  several  fields  of  labor  which  have  evolved  in 
American  thought.  In  economics,  history,  psychology,  pedagogy, 
theology,  ethics,  and  jurisprudence  this  special  sociological  con- 
cept is  beginning  to  modify  the  whole  outlook.  In  some  of  these 
branches  the  change  that  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  group 
concept  has  been  such  as  to  undermine  the  whole  of  the  structure. 
In  others  it  has  just  begun  and  its  end  is  not  yet  seen.  A  sociologi- 
cal approach  in  other  words,  to  these  various  divisions  of  labor  is 
far-reaching  in  its  effects.  Without  exception  they  were  built  up 
under  the  influence  of  individualistic  and  metaphysical  concep- 
tions. They  still,  for  the  most  part,  bear  unmistakable  evidences 
of  their  origin.  The  coming  of  a  social  hypothesis  means,  as 
Merz  suggested,  the  rewriting  and  reconstruction  of  economic 
theory,  of  history,  psychology,  theology,  ethics,  and  all  the  rest. 
We  may  note,  now,  some  of  the  beginnings  of  such  reconstructions. 
They  will  recall  the  parallel  movement  in  social  practice  which  was 
sketched  in  the  first  chapter. 

Among  those  sciences  which  have  to  do  with  human  behavior, 
probably  none  has  shown  such  a  thoroughgoing  reconstruction  as 
psychology.  We  have  had  occasion  above  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place.  Without  attempting  to  go  into 
detail  or  to  repeat  other  statements,  one  may  epitomize  the  move- 
ment by  referring  to  it  as  the  coming  of  social  psychology.  As  a 
representative  of  the  latter  movement  and  its  significance  one  may 
cite  Baldwin.  A  layman  could  not  pretend  to  predict  what  the 
final  result  will  be,  but  the  shift  away  from  the  older  individualistic 
basis  is  unmistakable.    Indeed,  it  seems  that  among  the  ranks  of 
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the  psychologists  there  are  those  who  find  no  place  for  individual 
psychology  at  all.  Baldwin  summarizes  the  transition  in  psy- 
chology thus:  "For  psychologists  and  logicians  the  problem  now 
is  to  find  any  knowledge  that  is  psychologically  private,  not  to 

find  knowledge  that  is  common  and  public  The  result  is 

that  the  subjectivistic  theories  of  knowledge,  like  the  individualistic 
theories  of  political  science,  are  soon  to  be  laid  away  in  the  attics 
where  old  intellectual  furniture  is  stored."1  The  behaviorist 
movement,  as  has  been  mentioned,  is  a  part  of  the  transition  move- 
ment. Dewey,  in  speaking  of  the  behaviorist  movement  in  psy- 
chology, says:  "From  the  point  of  view  of  behavior  all  psychology 
is  either  biological  or  social  psychology,  and  if  it  still  be  true  that 
man  is  not  only  an  animal  but  a  social  animal,  the  two  cannot  be 
dissevered  when  we  deal  with  man."2  With  the  further  details 
of  this  change  we  are  not  concerned;  we  are  only  to  point  out  that 
such  a  change  has  taken  place,  and  that  current  psychology  is 
still  in  a  state  of  confusion  attendant  upon  a  transition  period.3 
Social  psychology  is  a  corollary  of  the  group  concept  in  the  field  of 
psychology.    Its  significance  is  apparent. 

Among  the  social  sciences  no  division  showed  a  clearer  example 
of  the  older  individualistic  conceptions  than  political  economy, 
particularly  in  its  classical  form.  The  group  hypothesis  or  group 
conception  was  as  completely  ignored  or  denied  in  the  classical 
school  as  it  is  possible  to  do.  The  individual  was  assumed  as  a 
given  entity,  which  was  supreme  both  in  economic  theory  and 
practice.  At  most,  social  entanglements  were  but  necessary  ills 
and  superficial  interferences  which  had  to  be  taken  account  of  as 
a  practical  fact.  Founded  and  formulated  largely  before  an  ade- 
quate psychology  of  any  kind  existed,  before  a  social  psychology 

1  Darwin  and  the  Humanties,  p.  75. 

2  "The  Need  for  Social  Psychology,"  Psychological  Review,  XXIV,  266. 

3  Reference  cannot  be  made  to  the  large  volume  of  literature  bearing  on  the  point. 
Attention  may  be  called  again  to:  Ellwood,  "Objectivism  in  Sociology,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  XXII,  289;  Bernard,  "The  Objective  Viewpoint  in  Sociology," 
ibid.,  XXV,  298;  Weiss,  "Relation  between  Structural  and  Behavior  Psychology," 
Psychological  Review,  XXIV,  301,  and  "Relation  Between  Functional  and  Behavior 
Psychology,"  ibid.,  353;  Watson,  "Psychology  and  Behavior,"  Psychological  Review, 
XX,  150;  Angell,  "Behavior  as  a  Category  of  Psychology,"  ibid.,  XX,  255. 
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was  more  than  hinted  at,  and  before  an  adequate  development  of 
a  scientific  method,  it  is  not  surprising  that  economics  grew  up 
without  showing  the  results  of  these  later  developments.  Its 
philosophy  was  individualistic,  its  method  deductive.  From  those 
early  characteristics  it  has  not  yet  recovered  completely.  This  is 
true  even  in  America,  where  other  influences  early  entered  in  to 
modify  the  harshness  of  political  economy  as  it  developed  in 
England  prior  to  John  Stuart  Mill1  who  attempted  to  reform  the 
subject,  and  place  it  on  more  modern  bases.  From  the  rigid 
individualism  of  the  classical  school  up  to  the  more  advanced 
economists  of  America  is  a  period  of  considerable  progress.  The 
limits  of  this  paper  forbid  any  pretension  to  record  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place,  or,  indeed,  to  do  more  than  call  attention 
to  some  of  the  earlier  limitations  of  the  classical  school.  The  differ- 
ence in  economic  life  which  prevailed  in  this  country,  the  influence 
of  German  thought  since  1870,  the  infiltration  of  the  influence  of  the 
Austrian  school,  and  finally  the  neo-classical  synthesis  of  Marshall, 
tended  to  give  economics  an  evolutionary  trend  toward  a  theoreti- 
cal basis  which  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  results  arrived  at  in 
other  social  sciences.  Both  social  theory,  as  developed  by  other 
social  sciences,  and  social  evolution,  as  shown  by  the  practical 
development  of  American  industry,  trade,  and  life  in  general,  have 
made  necessary  a  movement  in  economic  thought  toward  a  diluted 
social  hypothesis.  Some  passages  from  Ely  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  difference  between  the  philosophy  which  characterized  the  older 
economy  and  that  of  the  new:  "The  attempt  of  the  classical 
economists  to  isolate  an  'economic  man'  ruled  entirely  by  an 
enlightened  self-interest  and  unaffected  by  political,  ethical,  and 
humanitarian  impulses,  is  recognized  to  have  been  a  mistake."2 
As  contrasted  with  this  description  of  the  classical  school  modern 
economics  recognizes  social  relationships  as  important:  "Our 
science  then  is  interested  in  man  in  his  relations  to  others,  and  not 

1  "The  reaction  against  English  economists,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  began  earlier 
in  the  United  States  than  in  England  or  Germany." — Ely,  Outlines  of  Economics, 
p.  672.  "Almost  from  the  beginning  the  peculiar  environmental  conditions  met 
with  in  America  have  given  a  characteristic  set  of  tendencies  to  American  economics." 
— Haney,  History  of  Economic  Thought,  p.  511. 

2  Outlines  of  Economics,  p.  675. 
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in  man  by  himself.  Moreover,  as  a  science  which  studies  the 
present  in  order  that  it  may  predict  and  prepare  for  the  future, 
and  discovering  that  interdependence  is  the  law  of  progress,  it  must 
not  hesitate  to  shape  its  principles  with  reference  to  a  solidarity 
which  shall  grow  more  rather  than  less,  stronger  rather  than 
weaker."1 

One  must  recognize  then  that  current  economic  theory  has 
made  considerable  advance  from  the  stricter  classical  school  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "Economists  are  realiz- 
ing the  interrelation  of  things;  more  and  more  the  quest  for  abso- 
lute law  of  causation  is  modified  by  a  knowledge  that  things  move 
in  circles  and  mutually  determine  one  another  as  do  supply, 
demand,  and  price."2  While  admitting  the  force  of  this  state- 
ment with  all  that  it  implies  in  theory  and  practice,  one  must  still 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  current  economic  theory  has  not  yet 
been  penetrated  very  deeply  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
contemporary  social  psychology,  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  group  in  the  formation  and  control  of  men.  Eco- 
nomic theory  in  America  today  is  still  fundamentally  individualistic; 
it  still  conceives  mind  as  a  datum  rather  than  as  a  social  product; 
it  still  assumes  the  wants  of  the  individual  as  given  and  relatively 
fixed;  it  still  assumes  the  medieval  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will  and  choice;  it  still  interprets  freedom  in  the  negative  sense 
as  absence  of  restraint  and  interference;  it  still  emphasizes  unduly 
"individual  initiative"  and  individual  struggle  for  existence  and 
tends  to  ignore  the  correlative  fact  of  co-operation  or  group  activity. 
In  a  word,  contemporary  economics  still  employs  an  antiquated 
psychology  in  the  solution  of  all  its  problems.3  Once  a  grasp  oi 
group  concept  with  its  psychological  implications  is  obtained,  it 
will  mean  the  rewriting  of  all  economic  theory,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
not  already  been  done.  The  transformation  for  economics  will  be 
as  that  of  psychology  has  been. 

There  have  appeared  some  current  evidences  of  the  movement 
to  reconstruct  economic  theory  in  the  light  of  the  group  concep- 

1  Outlines  of  Economics,  p.  6.      2  Haney,  History  of  Economic  Thought,  p.  549. 
3  Merely  as  an  illustration  one  might  cite  Carver's  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
(19 19)  as  an  exhibit  of  all  these  shortcomings. 
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tion.  It  is  beyond  the  purpose  here  to  attempt  to  sketch  any  of 
these  attempts  even  in  its  most  general  details.  They  are  to  be 
cited  merely  as  illustrations  of  possible  ways  in  which  the  group 
concept  may  be  applied  to  the  resuscitation  of  economic  theory. 
Possibly  the  most  ambitious  effort  was  the  attempt  to  restate  the 
theory  of  value,  the  central  process  in  economic  theory,  which 
appeared  in  Anderson's  Social  Value?  Broadly  speaking,  the 
book  may  be  characterized  as  an  attempt  to  apply  a  functional 
social  psychology  to  the  value  problem.  In  order  to  get  his  point 
of  view  it  will  be  well  to  allow  him  to  summarize  his  argument, 
in  so  far  as  it  bears  on  our  purpose.  After  referring  to  earlier 
theories  of  value  among  the  economists,  he  continues : 

The  defect  is  in  the  highly  abstract  nature  of  the  determinants  of  values 
which  these  theories  start  from;  they  abstract  the  individual  mind  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  social  whole,  and  then  abstract  from  the  individual's  mind  only 
those  emotions  which  are  directly  concerned  with  the  consumption  and  produc- 
tion of  economic  goods;  this  abstraction  is  necessitated  by  the  individualistic, 
subjectivistic  conception  of  society,  which  growing  out  of  the  skeptical  philoso- 
phy of  Hume  has  dominated  economic  theory  ever  since:  Present  day  sociology 
has  rejected  this  conception  of  society,  and  has  re-established  the  organic  con- 
ception of  society  in  psychological,  rather  than  biological  terms,  which  makes 
it  possible  to  treat  society  as  a  whole  as  the  source  of  values  of  goods;  this  does 
not  obviate  the  necessity  for  close  analysis,  nor  does  it,  in  itself,  solve  the  prob- 
lem, but  it  does  give  us  an  adequate  point  of  view;  the  determinants  of  value 
include  not  only  the  highly  abstract  factors  which  the  value  theories  here 
criticized  have  undertaken  to  handle  arithmetically,  but  also  all  the  other 
volitional  factors  in  the  inter-mental  life  of  men  in  society — not  an  arithmetical 
synthesis  of  elements,  but  an  organic  whole;  legal  and  ethical  values  are  espe- 
cially to  be  taken  into  account  in  a  theory  of  economic  value,  particularly  those 
most  immediately  concerned  with  distribution.2 

1  The  term  "social  value"  is  not  original  with  Anderson  among  the  economists 
It  was  first  used  in  this  country  by  Clark  in  1881  and  has  been  used  by  various  writers 
since  then.  The  theory  of  social  value  held  by  those  writers  has  been  severely  criticized 
by  other  economists,  and  rightly  so  perhaps,  for  it  was  lacking  the  essential  psychologi- 
cal basis  for  a  logical  structure.  As  used  by  those  earlier  writers,  the  concept  repre- 
sented either  a  summation  of  individual  values  or  a  valuation  based  on  the  discarded 
biological  analogy.  Anderson's  contribution  is  that  he  supplies,  in  a  more  or  less 
inadequate  way,  the  psychological  foundation  upon  which  a  theory  of  social  value 
may  rest  if  it  is  to  have  real  worth. 

2  Social  Value,  pp.  197-99.  With  reference  to  the  relation  between  ethics  and 
economic  theory  suggested  in  the  last  clause  of  the  quotation,  one  may  note  Stuart's 
conclusion:  "Ethics  and  economic  theory,  instead  of  dealing  with  separate  problems 
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Economic  activity  in  society,  is  an  intricate,  complex  thing,  for  the  motiva- 
tion of  which  no  individual's  motives  can  suffice.  If  motivated  at  all,  its 
guidance  comes  from  something  super-individual,  and  that  something  is  social 
value.  Ends,  aims,  purposes,  desires,  of  many  men,  mutually  interacting  and 
mutually  determining  each  other,  modifying,  stimulating,  creating  each  other, 
take  tangible  determinate  shape,  as  economic  values,  and  the  technique  of  the 
social  economic  organization  responds  and  carries  them  out.1 

These  quotations  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  point  of  view 
from  which  contemporary  economic  theory  may  be  reconstructed. 
It  amounts  to  an  application  of  the  group  concept  to  a  particular 
part  of  one  of  the  social  sciences.  It  is  not  implied  that  the  task 
has  been  fully  or  successfully  performed  by  the  writer  quoted.2  It 
does,  however,  represent  an  attempt  to  apply  the  conclusions  of 
social  psychology  to  an  admittedly  difficult  problem  in  economic 
theory.  It  is  pioneer  work,  but  is  an  illuminating  illustration  of 
the  beginning  of  reconstruction  of  economic  theory  due  to  an  appli- 
cation of  the  group  hypothesis. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  attention  was  called  to  the  effort  of 
Cooley  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  pecuniary  valuation  from  the 
same  group  or  social  standpoint.3  His  point  of  view  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  Anderson.  He  analyzes  the  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  group,  including  within  the  problem  the 
social  process  of  the  formation  of  demand  rather  than  assuming 
it  as  given.  The  market  is  a  group  phenomenon  which  creates  its 
own  values  as  much  or  more  than  it  is  created  by  individual 
demands.  It  is  an  institution  which  has  an  existence  of  its  own 
and  bends  individual  desire  to  its  own  likeness.  As  was  pointed 
out  in  the  review  of  his  writings,  the  discussion  is  significant  in  its 
attempt  to  substitute  a  group  conception  of  the  problem  for  an 
individual  one.  His  discussion  is  cited  here  as  another  illustration 
of  the  attempt  that  is  slowly  being  made  to  put  a  sociological  foun- 

of  conduct,  deal  with  distinguishable  but  inseparable  stages  belonging  to  the  com- 
plete analysis  of  most,  if  not  all,  problems. — Creative  Intelligence,  p.  349.  Stuart's 
essay,  "Phases  of  the  Economic  Interest,"  is  also  of  significance  on  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  problems  of  economic  theory. 

1  Social  Value,  pp.  197-99. 

2  Mead's  criticism  of  the  book  from  the  standpoint  of  social  psychology  is  tren- 
chant.   See  Psychological  Bulletin,  December,  1912,  p.  435. 

*  Social  Process. 
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dation  under  the  economic  structure  which  has  been  reared  on  an 
individualistic  psychology.  It  gives  a  concrete  expression  to  the 
significance  of  the  group  concept  for  economic  theory.  Such  expres- 
sions parallel  the  actual  changes  taking  place  in  our  economic  life. 

In  taking  up  the  significance  of  the  group  concept  for  history 
one  cannot  do  more  than  merely  suggest  in  the  faintest  way  some 
general  considerations.  The  whole  problem  of  the  study  of  history, 
its  methods,  and  point  of  view,  is  so  vast  and  complicated  even  for 
the  historians,  that  one  outside  cannot  hope  to  summarize  the  field 
in  a  few  paragraphs.  This  need  not  deter  one,  however,  from 
some  general  observations  which  seem  to  arise  naturally  from  the 
preceding  pages.  Certain  modern  writers  will  serve  as  examples 
of  the  shifts  in  point  of  view  and  method  which  indicate  the  com- 
ing of  a  "new  history."1  Most  significant  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century.  History,  like  all 
other  bodies  of  knowledge,  has  been  largely  transformed  as  a 
result  of  the  progress  of  science,  particularly  as  crystallized  and 
set  forth  by  Darwin  and  his  followers.  This  change,  which  has 
taken  and  is  taking  place,  may  be  conveniently  summarized  in 
saying  that  history,  since  the  middle  of  the  past  century,  has  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  imperative  of  the  scientific  spirit  and 
method,  which  was  so  characteristic  of  that  period.  The  older 
point  of  view  in  historical  writing  and  study  is  characterized  thus 
by  one  writer: 

Indeed  we  shall  not  be  far  astray,  if  we  view  history,  as  it  has  existed 
through  the  ages,  and  even  down  to  our  own  day,  as  a  branch  of  general  lit- 
erature, the  object  of  which  has  been  to  present  past  events  in  an  artistic 
manner,  in  order  to  gratify  a  natural  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  achievements 
and  fate  of  conspicuous  persons,  the  rise  and  decay  of  monarchies,  and  the  sig- 
nal commotions  and  disasters  which  have  repeatedly  afflicted  humanity.2 

Into  the  writing  of  this  type  of  history  the  past  century  brought 
the  doctrine  of  continuity.  Although  this  doctrine  had  been 
developing  before  the  middle  of  the  past  century,  it  was  not  until 

1  Among  others,  Lamprecht,  What  Is  History  ?  Robinson,  The  New  History; 
Green,  Short  History  of  the  English  People;  Becker,  "Some  Aspects  of  the  Influence 
of  Social  Problems  and  Ideas  upon  the  Study  and  Writing  of  History,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  XVIII,  641. 

2  Robinson,  The  New  History,  p.  27. 
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the  coming  of  the  work  of  Darwin  and  Lyell  that  the  real  founda- 
tions of  the  conception  of  the  continuity  of  history  and  indefinite 
progress  and  change  were  established.1  The  principle  of  continu- 
ity is  essentially  a  corollary  of  the  group  concept;  it  is  an  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  seeing  things  "in  their  together "  as 
Merz  has  expressed  the  concept.  It  is  a  temporal  application  of 
the  fundamental  notion  in  the  group  concept.  The  essence  of 
the  doctrine  is  expressed  in  these  words  of  Robinson: 

The  doctrine  of  the  continuity  of  history  is  based  upon  the  observed  fact 
that  every  human  institution,  every  generally  accepted  idea,  every  important 
invention,  is  but  the  summation  of  long  lines  of  progress,  reaching  back  as  far 
as  we  have  the  patience  or  means  to  follow  them.  The  jury,  the  drama,  the 
Gatling  gun,  the  papacy,  the  letter  S,  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis,  each  owes 
its  present  form  to  antecedents  which  can  be  scientifically  traced.2 

In  other  words,  the  principle  of  continuity,  which  has  revolution- 
ized the  methods  of  historical  writing,  is  an  application  of  the 
sociological  conception  of  the  group  as  a  fundamental  unity,  and 
an  application  of  the  mechanism  of  the  group  process,  or  social 
psychology,  to  an  interpretation  of  any  fact  or  situation  viewed 
chronologically.  The  boundary  line  between  the  historian  and 
the  sociologist  is  of  no  concern  here.3  The  chief  end  in  view  at 
this  point  is  merely  to  point  out  that  the  group  approach  to  the 
study  of  what  is  called  history  is  one  of  the  most  significant  facts 
in  the  type  of  history  that  has  appeared  in  the  last  century,  and 
is  of  increasing  importance  in  the  latter  half  of  that  century. 

The  group  concept  implies,  not  only  the  unity  of  the  social 
process  in  its  continuous  development,  but  also  the  fundamental 
unity  of  a  particular  period  in  that  development.  The  older  type 
of  political  history,  which  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  strictly 
political  problems,  grew  up  largely  as  a  result  of  the  interest  in 

1  Robinson,  The  New  History,  p.  80.  Small  has  given  Savigny,  1 779-1861,  a 
leading  place  in  the  development  of  the  principle  of  continuity  but  points  out  that 
Savigny  deserted  his  important  principle,  in  part,  in  his  controversy  with  Thibaut 
over  the  matter  of  codification  in  18 14.  See  "The  Present  Outlook  of  Social  Science," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  XVIII,  433. 

3  Robinson,  The  New  History,  p.  64. 

3  Small  has  presented  an  interesting  discussion  of  one  of  the  boundary  controver- 
sies, that  at  New  Orleans  in  1903.  See  "  Fifty  Years  of  Sociology,"  American  Journal 
of  Sociology,  XXI,  816. 
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political  problems  which  was  stimulated  by  the  political  chaos 
that  resulted  from  the  political  disturbances  attendant  upon  the 
French  Revolution.  Historians  were  interested  in  the  matters 
that  were  occupying  attention.  The  crisis  that  presented  itself  in 
various  groups  and  in  the  world  was  deemed  a  political  crisis 
solely  and  the  attempts  of  the  historians  to  recount  those  events 
took  on  a  peculiarly  biased  political  tone.  The  error  of  the  type 
of  history  which  has  been  called  political  history  is  the  easy  assump- 
tion of  the  priority  of  the  political  and  dramatic  in  the  life  of  a 
given  group  and  the  neglect  of  the  commonplace  and  habitual. 
In  other  words,  this  type  of  history  is  a  violation  of  the  group 
conception  of  the  social  process.  The  type  of  history  that  the 
group  concept  demands  of  the  historian  is  not  an  account  of  the 
accidental,  if  indeed  such  a  thing  as  a  historical  accident  be  pos- 
sible, but  a  picture  of  the  life  as  a  whole.  The  conception  of  the 
group  as  the  fundamental  unity  within  which  all  things  find  their 
relations,  and  their  meanings  must  necessarily  transform  the  politi- 
cal type  of  history  into  a  more  adequate  analysis,  or  surround  it 
with  such  qualifications  that  it  ceases  to  have  much  value  for  any 
practical  purposes.  The  point  of  view  here  suggested  has  been 
well  put  by  Cooley: 

The  organic  view  of  history  denies  that  any  factor  or  factors  are  more 
ultimate  than  others.  Indeed  it  denies  that  the  so-called  factors,  such  as  the 
mind,  the  various  institutions,  the  physical  environment,  and  so  on — have  any 
real  existence  apart  from  a  total  life  in  which  all  share  in  the  same  way  that 

the  members  of  the  body  share  in  the  life  of  the  animal  organism   We 

may  concentrate  attention  upon  some  one  of  these  things,  but  this  concentra- 
tion should  never  go  so  far  as  to  overlook  the  subordination  of  each  to  the 
whole,  or  to  conceive  one  as  precedent  to  others.1 

The  transition  that  has  taken  place  from  the  older  type  of  polit- 
ical history  to  the  more  modern  type  of  history,  which  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  conception  of  group  unity,  reflects  a  growing 
change  in  the  attitudes  of  historians.  The  shift  is  by  no  means 
complete,  but  it  has  been  fundamental.  The  most  important 
cause  of  the  change  toward  a  social  type  of  history  has  been  the 

1  Quoted  by  Small  as  a  part  of  the  New  Orleans  discussion  referred  to  above, 
"Fifty  Years  of  Sociology  in  the  United  States,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
XXI,  813. 
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changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  actual  life  of  the  nations,  a 
change  which  one  may  briefly  but  perhaps  inadequately  charac- 
terize as  the  emergence  of  the  social  problem.  One  of  the  con- 
tributing factors  in  helping  along  this  change  was  the  work  of  the 
sociologists  who  were  developing  the  notion  of  society,  and  who 
had  a  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  thing  they  were  describing. 
The  newer  type  of  history  developed  later  in  America  than  in 
England,  or  Germany,  but  it  has  been  increasingly  influential  in  all 
three  since  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  social 
history  is  an  implication  of  the  group  concept  applied  to  the 
analysis  of  past  group  phenomena.  That  such  a  view  increases 
the  problem  of  the  historian  enormously  is  apparent,  but  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  is  no  excuse  for  the  failure  to  accept  the 
responsibility,  provided  history  is  to  have  any  practical  value  at 
all,  outside  of  mere  amusement  in  dealing  with  historical  effigies. 
The  difficulty  of  the  problem  of  the  study  of  history,  when  viewed 
from  the  group  conception,  assumes  such  proportions  that  the  value 
of  most  of  the  history  for  the  current  popular  comparisons  between 
the  past  and  the  present  is  almost  negligible.  A  recognition  of 
the  bearing  of  the  group  concept,  with  its  implied  social  psychol- 
ogy must  discount  almost  to  the  vanishing-point  any  proposals  of 
historical  analogies,  except  when  made  by  the  most  careful  scholar. 
It  has  the  negative  value,  in  this  respect,  if  no  other,  of  arousing 
caution  in  the  face  of  easy  historical  proofs.  "If  we  find  ourselves 
guessing  about  the  undercurrents  of  politics  in  our  own  ward,  the 
suspicion  naturally  steals  in  upon  us  that  we  may  have  believed 
fairy  tales  about  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  or  the  revolts  of  the 
Italian  Cities,  or  the  European  War  of  1914."1 

The  underlying  defect  in  historical  method  of  the  past  has  been 
the  inadequate  psychology  which  formed  its  prepossessions  and  thus 
shaped  its  whole  procedure.  The  assumption  of  the  individual  as  a 
datum,  particularly  in  the  case  of  its  distinguished  personages;  the 
assumption  of  a  mind  or  soul  as  somehow  prior,  as  a  thing  in  itself, 
which  may  be  taken  for  granted  without  creating  it,  these  have 
been  the  cardinal  errors  of  not  only  the  earlier  history  but  even  of 

1  Small,  "  Fifty  Years  of  Sociology  in  the  United  States,"  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  XXI,  835. 
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that  of  today.  As  a  part  of  the  group  conception  of  the  nature  of 
any  given  part  of  human  life  one  must,  if  one  purposes  to  escape 
violent  abstractions,  explain  and  create  one's  great  characters. 
To  assume  the  person,  Alexander,  Caesar,  Jesus,  or  Washington, 
is  to  give  only  half  the  process  which  makes  up  the  historical 
whole.  The  historian's  problem  is  as  much  that  of  the  details  of 
the  creation  of  these  characters  as  it  is  to  recount  their  acts.  In 
other  words,  it  seems  there  can  be  no  adequate  history  which  has 
not  assimilated  the  essence  of  modern  social  psychology,  with  its 
fundamental  viewpoint  of  the  unity  of  the  group-individual  situa- 
tion. Historians  have,  of  course,  done  much  to  escape  the  more 
exaggerated  forms  of  the  " great  man"  theory.  They  have  still  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  " common  man"  theory,  in  which 
the  individual  is  assumed  rather  than  socially  or  groupally  created. 
It  is  in  this  latter  respect  that  the  group  concept  and  its  implica- 
tions will  continue  the  revolution  in  the  method  of  history. 

In  attempting  to  relate  the  group  concept  to  the  field  of  ethics 
little  more  is  necessary  than  to  suggest  the  large  volume  of  thought 
that  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  ethical  systems  within 
recent  years,  and  the  place  that  the  social  or  group  point  of  view 
has  assumed  in  those  systems.1  One  may  say,  in  fact,  that  the 
latter  point  of  view  has  become  the  predominant  one  in  ethical 
studies  in  this  country.  The  changes  that  have  taken  place  may 
be  summarized  in  the  statement  that  the  center  of  gravity  in 
ethical  thought  has  shifted  from  the  theological,  first  to  the  meta- 
physical, and  then  to  the  social  or  group  basis.  In  the  rough, 
Comte's  three  stages  suggest  the  course  of  thought  upon  ethical 
problems.  Prior  to  the  eighteenth  century,  the  sources  and  sanc- 
tions of  the  ethical  systems  were  found  in  a  religious  philosophy 
which  had  dominated  the  thought  of  Europe  for  centuries,  and 
which  is  still  the  dominant  system  of  ethics  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  American  people.  The  revolt  in  France  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  skeptical  movement  of  thought  in  Germany  and 
England  paved  the  way  for  the  transition  from  a  theocratic  to  a 
democratic  point  of  view.  Intermediate  between  the  two  stages, 
the  theocratic  and  the  social,  appeared  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 

1  For  example,  Dewey  and  Tufts,  Ethics. 
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which  sought  to  find  a  new  foundation  for  an  ethical  system. 
Kant,  seeking  new  sanctions,  founded  his  system  upon  the  human 
reason,  and  was  thus  instrumental  in  distorting  German  thought 
up  to  the  present  time.  Though  France  and  England  escaped 
some  of  the  intermediate  distortions  that  were  found  in  Germany 
and  proceeded  more  directly  to  a  more  scientific  system  of  morals, 
it  remained  for  the  latter  half  of  the  past  century  to  bring  forth  the 
further  transition  to  the  sociological  point  of  view  as  the  most 
promising  way  of  approach  to  the  problem  of  morals. 

The  significance  of  the  group  hypothesis  for  ethics  lies  in  several 
things.  In  the  first  place,  it  relieves  the  problem  of  all  super- 
natural problems.  The  roots  of  moral  practices,  of  codes,  of  sanc- 
tions, must  be  looked  for  in  the  life  of  the  group.  In  the  second 
place,  the  psychological  implications  of  the  place  of  the  group  in 
the  development  of  the  individual  impose  increasing  responsibility 
upon  ethical  theory  to  explain  its  ethical  individuals,  the  "  genius  " 
as  well  as  the  follower,  in  terms  of  group  relationships.  That  is, 
moral  leaders  are  products  rather  than  data.  It  cannot  assume 
a  pre-existing  faculty  of  reason,  but  must  develop  its  ethical 
individual  out  of  a  congeries  of  animal  instincts.  In  the  third 
place,  the  group  concept  imposes  upon  the  system  of  ethics  that 
it  find  its  tests  or  criteria,  as  well  as  its  sanctions,  in  the  group 
life.  Beyond  the  group  there  is  no  appeal.  In  other  words,  the 
whole  ethical  system  must  be  founded  on  a  scientific  method, 
which  finds  its  place  in  a  group  situation.  The  whole  significance 
of  the  group  hypothesis  for  the  field  of  ethics  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  statement  that  moral  conduct  is  always  social,  it  always 
involves  socii. 

What  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  amounts  to 
saying  that  the  group  approach  to  the  ethical  field  is  the  sine  qua 
non  in  contemporary  thought.  It  is  the  dominant  influence  of 
group  life  which  runs  through  the  history  and  evolution  of  morals. 
Something  like  this  thought,  it  seems,  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  of  the  following: 

Ethics  must  consist  of  empty  forms  until  sociology  can  indicate  the  sub- 
stance to  which  the  forms  apply.  Every  ethical  judgement  with  an  actual 
content  has  at  least  tacitly  presupposed  a  sociology.    Every  individual  or 
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social  estimate  of  good  or  bad,  of  right  and  wrong,  current  today,  assumes  a 
sociology.  No  code  of  morals  can  be  adopted  in  the  future  without  implying 
a  sociology  as  part  of  its  premises.  To  those  acquainted  with  both  the  history 
of  ethics  and  the  scope  of  sociology  these  propositions  are  almost  self-evident.1 

One  of  the  fields  of  study  which  has  been  least  affected  by  the 
group  concept  is  that  of  jurisprudence.  This  is  peculiarly  signifi- 
cant for  the  sociologist,  since  the  problem  of  social  control  and 
social  change  involves  the  legal  and  political  machinery  which 
limits  and  conditions  any  change.  For  some  reason,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  group  approach  to  jurisprudence  has  not  been  ade- 
quately recognized  by  sociologists,  either  on  its  theoretical  side  or 
on  the  practical  side.  Small  is  well  within  the  truth  when  he 
states  that  it  is  "  equally  astonishing  and  unfortunate  that  for 
nearly  a  generation  legal  institutions  were  left  almost  wholly  out- 
side the  range  of  American  sociologists'  vision."2  This  situation 
suggests  the  necessity  and  justification  for  a  brief  reference  to  the 
implications,  for  jurisprudence,  of  the  group  concept  as  it  has  been 
elaborated  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  coming  of  the  group  conception,  with  its  psychological 
implications,  will  mean  for  jurisprudence  what  it  has  meant  in  all 
the  other  social  sciences,  an  almost  complete  change  of  view  and 
method  in  making  further  pursuits  of  the  particular  quests.  The 
need  for  the  revamping  of  jurisprudence  in  America  has  vital 
significance  at  this  time  in  its  social  evolution  because  the  practical 
affairs  of  our  national  economic  and  social  life  have  already  under- 
gone such  important  changes  that  a  new  type  of  juristic  and 
political  thought  is  necessary  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  made 
by  these  practical  changes.  The  archaic  philosophy  of  the  legal 
profession,  which  includes  the  bench  as  well,  assumes  peculiar 
importance  in  this  country  since  the  latter's  political  and  juristic 
framework  is  so  completely  in  the  hands  of  this  one  profession. 
The  extreme  difficulty  of  securing  adaptive  machinery  for  social 
changes,  when  contrary  to  the  trend  of  opinion  of  the  judiciary 
and  lawyers,  has  been  more  noticeable  here  than  in  some  other 
countries.    If  one  add  to  this,  the  fact  that  the  constitutions  of 

1  Small,  General  Sociology,  p.  663. 

2  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  article  on  "Sociology,"  1919. 
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both  the  United  States  and  the  various  states  are  incrusted  expres- 
sions of  the  older  views  which  reflected  a  period  of  development  in 
our  economic  and  social  life  that  was  naive  and  crude,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  completely  dominated  by  a  prescientiiic  and  pre- 
social  theory  of  government  and  society  on  the  other,  then  the 
practical  need  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  fundamentals  of  juris- 
prudence, becomes  apparent.  The  pressing  necessity  for  moderni- 
zation of  jurisprudence  has  led  one  writer  to  say  that  "  perhaps 
nowhere  in  our  national  life  is  the  growing  recognition  of  the 
group  or  community  principle  so  fundamental  for  us  as  in  our 
modern  theory  of  law."1 

To  return  to  the  theoretical  aspect  of  the  problem,  which  is  the 
principal  object  of  interest  here,  it  will  be  well  to  point  out  that 
on  the  whole  the  legal  profession  and  the  courts  are  still  in  that 
period  of  thinking  which  may  be  called  the  philosophical  tendency, 
which  flourished  in  the  time  of  Blackstone  and  his  followers  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  law  is  still  felt  to  be 
reason,  and  the  method  is  that  of  deducing  rules  to  apply  to  par- 
ticular cases.  The  psychological  prepossession  is  still,  as  it  was 
then,  an  individualistic  one,  frequently  a  faculty  one.  The  impli- 
cations of  the  group  viewpoint  with  its  psychological  emphasis 
upon  function  and  the  social  creation  of  the  self  have  scarcely 
penetrated  the  thought  of  the  legal  profession.  Its  general  phi- 
losophy is  that  of  the  metaphysician  and  medieval  churchman 
with  his  absolutes  and  essences  rather  than  that  of  the  scientist 
with  his  tentative  hypotheses  and  scientific  method  of  observation 
experimentation,  and  conclusions  based  on  actual  results.  One 
still  reads  of  natural  rights,  of  individual  freedom  as  against  govern- 
mental aggression,  of  the  doctrine  of  contract,  of  individual  rights 
which  antedate  all  government  and  law.  Even  where  the  courts 
have  allowed  the  facts  of  life  to  force  limitations  of  their  philosophi- 
cal prepossessions,  they  have  done  so  grudgingly,  and  have  sus- 
tained their  decisions  on  the  basis  of  special  protection  to  a  certain 
class  or  individuals  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  general  group 
interest.  Cases  are  still  decided,  in  the  main,  on  abstract  issues 
and  antiquated  economic  and  political  philosophy.    In  other 

1  Follett,  The  New  State,  p.  122. 
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words,  the  situation  which  is  presented  is  one  in  which  an  incrusted 
legal  philosophy,  embodied  in  a  political  framework,  and  backed 
by  a  written  constitution,  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  a  pre- 
scientific  legal  tradition,  has  come  into  conflict  with  a  changed 
and  changing  situation.  The  fundamental  assumption  of  the  legal 
philosophy  was  the  priority  of  the  individual,  while  the  reality  of 
the  latter  is  the  fact  of  group  life.  Until  there  can  be  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  former  on  the  basis  of  analysis  of  the  latter  in  terms  of 
an  adequate  social  psychology  there  must  result  conflict  and  dis- 
respect for  law  and  for  its  interpreters.1  The  situation  of  conflict 
between  the  prepossessions  of  the  older  school  and  the  incipient 
" sociological"  school  is  thus  expressed  by  a  representative  of  the 
latter: 

A  Bench  and  Bar  trained  in  individualistic  theories  and  firm  in  the  per- 
suasion that  the  so-called  legal  justice  is  an  absolute  and  a  necessary  standard, 
from  which  there  may  be  no  departure  without  the  destruction  of  the  legal 
order,  may  retard  but  cannot  prevent  progress  in  the  newer  standard  recog- 
nized by  the  sociologist.  In  this  progress  lawyers  should  be  conscious  factors, 
not  unconscious  followers  of  popular  thought,  not  conscious  obstructors  of  the 
course  of  legal  development.2 

The  significance  of  the  group  concept  when  applied  to  this  particu- 
lar field,  is  that  it  would  serve  to  supplant  the  older  obstructionist 
legal  philosophy  with  a  point  of  view  and  method  which  would  be 
in  harmony  with  the  contemporary  scientific  thought.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  progress  in  a  highly  organized  group,  such  as  the 
United  States,  is  very  great. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  not  intended  to  ignore  the  evi- 
dences of  a  transition  to  a  new  point  of  view,  and  it  may  be  well 
to  mention  some  of  them.  Attention  may  be  called,  in  the  first 
place,  to  some  of  the  practical  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
legislation  and  in  the  decisions  involving  the  constitutionality  of 
such  statutes.  These  changes  appear  in  several  different  aspects. 
There  is  an  increasing  tendency  of  law  to  impose  limitations  on 

1  See,  for  example,  Pound,  "The  Need  of  a  Sociological  Jurisprudence, "  Green  Bag, 
October,  1907,  and  "Causes  of  Popular  Dissatisfaction  with  Administration  of  Justice," 
American  Bar  Association  Reports,  1906. 

2  Pound,  "The  Need  of  a  Sociological  Jurisprudence,"  Green  Bag,  October,  1907; 
"Causes  of  Popular  Dissatisfaction  with  Administration  of  Justice,"  American  Bar 
Association  Reports,  1906. 
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the  use  of  property  and  greater  regard  for  the  human  element; 
limitations  upon  freedom  of  contract  are  shown  in  statutes  regu- 
lating conditions  of  labor,  in  the  law  of  insurance,  in  decisions 
establishing  quasi-contractual  in  place  of  strictly  contractual 
duties  of  public  service  corporations;  limitations;  upon  the  right  of 
creditors  or  injured  parties  to  secure  satisfaction,  i.e.,  exemption 
laws;  imposition  of  liability  without  fault  in  such  laws  as  work- 
ingmen's  compensation;  changes  in  the  law  of  water  rights 
with  a  view  to  enhancing  the  group  interest  and  right  there- 
in.1 There  have  been  minority  views  among  jurists  which 
have  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  new  jurisprudence.  Such 
judges,  for  example,  as  Justice  Holmes  and  Justice  Brandeis  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  have  been  found  interpreting  the 
newer  points  of  view.  In  the  field  of  theory,  the  most  noted 
efforts  to  establish  a  sociological  jurisprudence  and  to  attempt  to 
replace  the  older  philosophy  of  the  law  with  a  modern  viewpoint 
have  been  those  of  Roscoe  Pound.2  Similar  efforts  have  been 
made  by  Wigmore3  and  Frankfurter,4  not  to  mention  others. 
The  newer  school,  represented  by  the  latter  group  of  pioneers,  had 
its  origin  largely  in  the  influence  of  certain  European  writers  who 
were  endeavoring  to  develop  a  new  philosophy  of  the  law.  One 
writer  has  summarized  the  new  movement  among  theorists  in  a 
brief  manner  which  may  bear  repetition: 

In  the  domain  of  jurisprudence  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  marked  by 
ominous  unrest.  Instead  of  working  out  problems  of  systematization,  con- 
struction, and  application,  leading  jurists  have  been  querying  and  contesting 
the  most  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  theory  of  law.  Stammler  in  Germany, 
Saleilles  and  Charmont  in  France  have  laid  stress  on  the  contrast  between 
positive  law  and  right  law,  the  latter  being  conceived  as  a  modernized  law  of 
nature  sitting  in  judgment  over  the  injustice  and  conventionalism  of  the  rules 

1  Pound,  "The  End  of  Law  as  Developed  in  Legal  Rules  and  Doctrines,"  Harvard 
Law  Review,  XXVTI,  195-234;  "The  Need  of  Sociological  Jurisprudence,"  Green  Bag, 
October,  1907,  p.  1. 

2  "The  Scope  and  Purpose  of  Sociological  Jurisprudence,"  Harvard  Law  Review, 
XXIV,  591;  XXV,  140,  489;  "Justice  According  to  Law,"  California  Law  Review, 
XIII,  696;  XIV,  103;  and  other  articles. 

3  The  Evolution  of  Law  Series. 

4  "Hours  of  Labor  and  Realism,"  Harvard  Law  Review,  XXIX,  353;  "The 
Constitutional  Opinions  of  Justice  Holmes,"  ibid.,  XXIX,  683. 
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imposed  by  the  courts.  Duguit  maintained  that  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  State 
as  the  subject  of  rights  and  that  altogether  there  is  no  such  thing  as  rights  in 
distinction  from  organized  social  functions  and  services.  American  teachers 
of  law  [Pound  and  Wigmore  are  referred  to  in  a  footnote]  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  establishing  the  closest  connection  between  jurisprudence  and 
sociology.  Continental  lawyers  like  Geny  and  Biilow  traced  the  barrenness 
of  modern  judicial  practice  to  the  slavish  respect  for  terms  and  logical  deduc- 
tions and  demanded  a  free  interpretation  and  application  of  juridical  rules  by 
judges  attentive  to  the  varied  expressions  of  public  opinions  and  public  needs.1 

To  attempt  to  trace  out  the  extent  to  which  the  newer  spirit  has 
permeated  the  teaching  of  law  in  the  law  schools  of  the  country 
would  constitute  a  study  in  itself.  It  seems  to  offer  one  of  the 
most  fertile  fields  for  the  application  of  the  group  view,  which  has 
become  the  tendency  in  contemporary  sociology.  Jurisprudence, 
in  spite  of  hopeful  tendencies,  still  remains  to  be  rejuvenated  with 
the  spirit  of  the  scientific  age  which  has  opened  up  so  rapidly 
since  the  middle  of  the  past  century.  To  transform  the  law  into 
a  means  rather  than  an  end,  to  make  it  an  experimental  hypothe- 
sis whose  validity  is  to  be  determined  by  its  function  and  its  results, 
to  make  the  courts  social  experts  with  adequate  machinery  for 
the  measurement  and  testing  and  observation  of  the  experiments 
made,  to  insure  decisions  on  the  basis  of  the  results  achieved,  are 
some  of  the  problems  left  for  the  twentieth  century.  One  of  the 
keys  to  an  adequate  performance  of  these  tasks  is  the  group  con- 
cept, resting  on  an  adequate  social  psychology. 

One  further  general  comment  on  the  significance  of  the  newer 
point  of  view  in  sociology,  which  we  have  tried  to  point  out,  is  the 
hopeful  outlook  it  gives  to  the  problem  of  social  control.  The 
coming  of  a  point  of  view  which  recognizes  that  the  group  actually 
creates  its  own  persons  means  much  to  a  society  which  finds  itself 
face  to  face  with  increasing  demands  for  readjustment  and  progress. 
To  assume  the  individual  as  given,  and  as  prior  to  the  group,  is  to 
assume  the  futility  of  much  effort  toward  the  remaking  of  society 
or  the  modification  of  social  institutions.  With  the  newer  point 
of  view,  the  problem  of  social  control  becomes  not  merely  one  of 
the  manipulation  of  ready  made  individuals  nor  the  assistance  in 

x Vinogradoff,  "Crisis  of  Modern  Jurisprudence,"  Yale  Law  Journal,  XXIX 
(1920),  312. 
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helping  ready-made  minds  to  unfold,  but  it  becomes  the  very 
positive  one  of  creating  the  conditions  under  which  and  by  which 
the  type  of  mind  or  self  that  is  desired  is  created.  The  real  prob- 
lem of  social  control  is  creation.  Dewey  has  stated  the  matter  so 
clearly  that  it  is  worth  while  to  repeat  his  statements.  In  showing 
the  need  for  social  psychology  he  points  out  that  the  historical 
method, 

in  spite  of  all  the  proof  of  past  change  which  it  adduces,  will  remain  in  effect  a 
bulwark  of  conservatism.  For  ....  it  reduces  the  role  of  mind  to  that  of 
beholding  and  recording  the  operations  of  man  after  they  have  happened. 
The  historic  method  may  give  emotional  inspiration  or  consolation  in  arousing 
the  belief  that  a  lot  more  changes  are  still  to  happen,  but  it  does  not  show  man 
how  his  mind  is  to  take  part  in  giving  these  changes  one  direction  rather  than 
another.1 

The  chief  source  of  reliance  of  the  conservative  attitude  toward 
progress  is  the  conception  of  mind  as  a  datum  rather  than  a 
creation : 

The  ultimate  refuge  of  the  standpatter  in  every  field,  education,  religion, 
politics,  industrial  and  domestic  life,  has  been  the  notion  of  an  alleged  fixed 
structure  of  mind.  As  long  as  mind  is  conceived  as  an  antecedent  and  ready- 
made  thing,  institutions  and  customs  may  be  regarded  as  its  offspring.  By  its 
own  nature  the  ready-made  mind  works  to  produce  them  as  they  have  existed 
and  now  exist.  There  is  no  use  in  kicking  against  necessity.  The  most  power- 
ful apologetics  for  any  arrangement  of  institution  is  the  conception  that  it  is 
an  inevitable  result  of  fixed  conditions  of  human  nature.2 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  recognizes  the  results  of  the  group 
approach  to  the  problem  of  progress  with  its  implications  in  the 
shape  of  the  mind  as  a  created  thing  in  group  relations,  then  the 
heart  of  the  conservative  reliance  upon  the  fixity  of  human  nature 
is  taken  away: 

If  mind,  in  any  definite  concrete  sense  of  that  word,  is  an  offspring  of  the 
life  of  association,  intercourse,  transmission,  and  accumulation  rather  than  a 
ready-made  antecedent  cause  of  these  things,  then  the  attitude  of  polite  aloof- 
ness or  condescending  justification  as  to  social  institutions  has  its  nerve  cut, 
and  with  this  the  intellectual  resources  of  sanctified  conservatism  disappear.3 

The  significance  of  this  new  point  of  view  in  relation  to  human 
progress  has  been  so  well  stressed  in  different  writings  that  it  is 

1  "The  Need  for  Social  Psychology,"  Psychological  Review,  XXIV,  274. 

2  Ibid. y  p.  273.    •  3  Ibid.,  p.  274. 
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hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  it  further.  Todd  has  made  the  modi- 
fiability  of  human  nature  the  central  basis  for  his  treatment  of  the 
problem  of  human  progress.  The  concept  of  a  social  self,  that  is, 
the  self  as  a  group  product,  as  recently  developed  makes  possible 
the  reconstruction  of  educational  methods  and  the  direction  of 
social  development  in  a  way  not  dreamed  of  by  previous  genera- 
tions. As  Todd  says,  "  sociology  and  social  psychology  declare 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  sense  of  self  is  a  social  product  and 
should  indicate  how  self  may  be  controlled,  moulded,  colored,  and 
adapted  for  human  welfare  and  progress."1 

Just  a  word  should  be  said  of  the  relation  of  the  new  point  of 
view  to  the  field  of  education.  Education  becomes,  from  this 
standpoint,  the  chief  method  of  social  control.  The  group  or 
social  approach  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  education  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  prevailing  emphases  in  that  field.  The  increasing 
number  of  writers  dealing  with  the  problem  of  social  education 
and  the  close  harmony  that  has  arisen  between  the  sociologist  and 
the  educator  is  indicative  of  the  recognition  of  the  newer  approach 
to  the  problem.  The  field  is  so  broad  and  is  attracting  such  atten- 
tion among  educators  that  mere  reference  to  it  is  all  that  can 
be  made  here.2 

1  Theories  of  Social  Progress,  p.  9.  This  book  is  a  very  able  presentation  of  the 
relation  of  the  conception  of  the  self  as  a  social  product  to  progress.  Robinson's 
The  New  History,  chap,  viii,  presents  a  very  valuable  discussion  of  the  relation  of 
history  to  conservatism.  He  develops  the  same  thought  given  above,  that  human 
nature  is  modifiable,  the  self  is  created  by  the  group,  and  points  out  with  this  new 
conception  coming  to  the  front  the  conservative's  chief  reliance  is  being  taken  from 
him.    See  also  Hocking,  Human  Nature  and  Its  Remaking. 

3  Dewey's  Democracy  and  Education  is  an  epoch-making  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  this  connection.  Smith's  Social  Education  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  application  of  the  group  approach  to  the  educational  field.  It  serves  as  an 
illustration  of  the  above  view. 


